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Chapter  13 

THE  WASHIWQTOW  HXVAL  TREATY.  1922 


Tha  Washington  Confaranoa,  baginning  in  Novanbar  1921 
and  concluding  in  February  1922,  produced  seven  treaties 
and  twelve  resolutions,  two  of  which  introduced  arms  con¬ 
trol  provisions.^  The  Five  Power  Naval  Treaty,  containing 
the  nost  conprehenaive,  negotiated  anas  restrictions  to 
that  time,  brought  about  1)  a  reduction  in  battleships, 

2)  quantitative  limits  (or  ratios)  on  capital  ships  and 
aircraft  carriers,  3)  qualitative  restrictions  on  future 
naval  construction,  and  4)  restrictions  on  fortifications 
and  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific.  Additionally,  the  naval 
pact  inaugurated  a  new  balance  of  sea  power  by  establishing 
battleship  parity  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  by  acknowledging  Japan's  preeminence  in  the 
western  Pacific.  The  delegates  also  signed  a  second  Five 
Power  treaty  which  laid  down  certain  broad  rules  governing 
the  conduct  of  submarine  warfare  and  ruled  out  the  "use  in 
war  of  asphyxiations,  poisonous  or  otlier  gases."  This  Ill- 
fated  venture,  which  terminated  for  lack  of  ratification, 
soon  took  form  in  two  other  accords:  the  latter  in  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  and  the  former  in  the  London  naval 
pact  of  1930.  For  an  analysis  of  the  submarine  issue, 
see  Chapter  16. 

The  remaining  agreements,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  Four  Power  and  Nine  Power  treaties,  dealt  with  a 
wide  variety  of  issues.  The  Four  and  Nine  Power  accords  on 
Pacific  Insular  possessions  and  china  were  integral  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  naval  settlonent  because  they  served  to 
bridge  political  questions  and  arms  limitation.  Without 
facing  up  to  the  politics  of  Asia,  there  would  have  been  few 
concessions  on  armament  Issues. 

Many  post-1941  commentators  have  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  the  naval  pact.  These  critics  have  condemned  the  Five 
Power  Naval  Treaty  on  the  grounds  that  it  lessened  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  counter-weight  to  Japan  in  the  western  Pacific, 
it  failed  to  gain  limitation  of  auxiliary  warships,  and  it 
placed  the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage  by  halting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  Pacific  bases. ^  Perhaps  American  negoti¬ 
ators  should  have  had  more  foresight;  but  treaty-making  is 
only  in  part  an  act  of  prophecy.  Its  main  function  is  to 
register  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  in  terms  of  con¬ 
temporary  reality « 

Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes  had  found  Ameri¬ 
ca's  Pacific  Interests  in  serious  disarray  in  1921.  The  war 
had  left  Japan  in  a  strategically  advantageous  position  with 
the  removal  of  European  power,  the  construction  of  a  modern 
fleet,  and  the  seizure  of  the  former  German  Pacific  islands. 

The  Harding  administration  had  a  large  fleet  under  con¬ 
struction,  but  prospects  were  dim  that  Congress  would  ap¬ 
propriate  the  funds  to  complete  it.  The  United  States  long 
had  the  right  to  build  bases  in  the  Philippines  and  Gueim, 
but  Congress  had  regularly  refused  to  exercise  it.  If 
failure  to  limit  auxiliary  warships  was  a  chink  in  the  naval 
pact,  prospects  for  continued  negotiations  to  this  end  were 
good.  Prom  this  perspective,  Hughes  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Five  Power  Naval  accord,  along  with  the  other  Pacific 
treaties,  provided  a  sound  foundation. for  American  interests 
in  the  1920s. ^ 

Most  of  the  criticism  after  1941  overlooked  the  basis  of 
the  problems  in  the  early  1920s  in  its  charge  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  treaties  prevented  the  United  States  from  maintaining 
a  firm,  viable  Far  Eastern  policy.  That  the  provisions  of  the 
naval  pact  did  not  survive  the  political  conditions  which 
threatened  them  does  not  deny  their  contemporary  validity; 
rather  it  exposes  the  potential  flaw  inherent  in  any  contract — 
the  inability  to  recognize  new  political  dimensions.  To  argue 
contrary  would  be  to  argue  against  adopting  any  treaty  arrange¬ 
ments  . 


The  Five  Power  naval  pact  stands  out,  then,  in  several  re¬ 
spects:  first,  it  was  negotiated  on  a  multilateral  basis  of 

reciprocity  and  established  a  general  naval  balance  of  power; 
second,  it  ended  a  dangerous  and  costly  naval  construction 
race  in  capital  ships;  third,  it  effected  disarmament  and  es¬ 
tablished  quantitative  and  qualitative  controls;  fourth,  it 
was  generally  upheld  by  all  parties,  with  violations  being 
few  and  insignificant;  and  finally,  it  provided  the  basis  for 
ultimately,  in  the  London  Treaty  of  1930,  bringing  all  war¬ 
ships  of  the  three  major  sea  powers  under  limitation. 
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Origins  of  the  Conference 

To  citizen  and  statesman  in  Tokyo,  London,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  spring  of  1921  scarcely  appeared  to  be  the  harbinger 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  At  that  moment  these  governments 
were  verging  on  a  general  naval  race;  indeed,  before, the  year 
was  out  they  would  have  227  warships  under  construction. 4 
Japan,  England,  and  America,  all  former  partners  against  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  still  too  recent  Great  War,  appeared  ready  to  pit 
their  resources  against  one  another  if  some  alternative  could 
not  be  found. 

The  1919-1921  crisis  over  naval  construction  was  important 
in  three  essentials.  First,  its  immediate  origins  lay  in  the 
festering  Anglo-American  discord,  a  point  obscured  by  subse¬ 
quent  differences  over  Far  Eastern  affairs.  Second,  the  cri¬ 
sis  was  further  stimulated  by  issues  distinctly  related  to 
American  internal  politics.  Here  the  psychological  impact  of 
the  "Naval  Battle  of  Washington"  —  that  is,  Wilson's  claim 
that  the  United  States  could  provide  for  its  security  only  by 
either  joining  the  League  or  building  a  powerful  fleet — un¬ 
fortunately  lent  credence  to  the  arguments  of  big  navy  advo¬ 
cates  in  all  three  governments.  And  third,  the  crisis  was 
finally  eased  to  the  negotiating  tables  by  popular  pressure* 

The  Washington  conference  was,  in  no  small  measure,  due  to  a 
determined  public  in  all  three  nations. 

A  Naval  Race  Threatens.  World  War  One  destroyed  the  pre- 
1914  naval  equilibrium  in  Europe  and  Asia.  If  Anglo-German 
naval  competition  had  been  terminated  at  Versailles  r  the  war¬ 
time  American  building  program  now  threated  Britannia's 
rule.  Even  though  the  British  had  emerged  from  the  war  with 
the  largest  armada  yet  assembled,^  they  recognized  early 
their  inability  to  finance  a  new  contest  with  the  United 
States.  Determined  nonetheless  to  preserve  their  supremacy, 
the  British  turned  to  diplomacy  during  the  armistice  proceed¬ 
ings  and  the  Peace  Conference  to  accomplish  that  which  their 
economic  resources  could  not.  In  Paris,  however,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  outmaneuvered  Lloyd  George  and  used  their  naval  con¬ 
struction  program  to  support  their  position  on  the  disposition 
of  the  German  fleet,  the  organization  of  the  League,  and  the 
Covenant's  recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Wilson  shrewdly  built  America's  naval  potentiality  into 
political  leverage  by  urging  Contross  to  comr>lete  the  admini¬ 
stration's  naval  construction  schedule.  Outraged  by  the  ma¬ 
rauding  actions  of  German  submarine,  harassed  by  British 
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blockade  tactics,  and  annoyed  by  Japanese  expansionist  am¬ 
bitions,  the  President  decided  in  1916  to  seek  an  American 
navy  "second  to  none."®  The  Navy  Act  of  1916  called  for  the 
accelerated  construction  of  156  warships,  including  ten  super¬ 
dreadnoughts  and  six  high-speed  battle  cruisers.'  Immediate 
wartime  demand  for  escort  and  anti-submarine  vessels,  how¬ 
ever,  curtailed  the  building  of  these  heavier  ships.  Less 
than  a  month  after  the  armistice.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Jose¬ 
phus  Daniels  submitted  to  Congress,  with  Presidential  ap¬ 
proval,  not  only  a  request  for  appropriations  to  complete  the 
1916  construction  schedule,  but  a  second  three-year  building 
plan  to  double  the  number  of  ships  in  the  1916  program.^ 
Daniels  noted  in  his  diary  that  he  pressed  for  construction 
funds  because  the  United  States  needed  "to  strengthen  our 
•  Navy"  and  for  the  building  program  because  it  would  be  "a 
good  instrument  to  use  at  the  Peace  Conference."^  Wilson 
"earnestly"  seconded  the  proposals  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  on  December  2,  1918.  He  recommended  the  "uninter- 
ruped  pursuit"  of  the  building  measures  as  "it  would  clearly 
•  be  unwise  for  us  to  attempt  to  adjust  our  program  to  a  future 

world  policy  as  yet  undetermined. "10 

With  the  naval  construction  appropriations  moving  slowly 
through  the  legislature,  Wilson  engaged  the  British  in  the 
"Naval  Battle  of  Paris"  and  then  the  American  Senate  in  the 
"Naval  Battle  of  Washington."  The  Administration's  success 
in  the  former  and  failure  in  the  latter  unquestionably  stimu¬ 
lated  tension  over  naval  armaments. 

The  Anglo-American  diplomatic  encounttjr,  stretching  from 
the  October  1918  prearmistice  dispute  over  "freedom  of  the 
seas"  to  the  final  debate  in  April  1919  over  recognizing 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Covenant,  has  been  describo(l  as 
"one  of  the  most  wanton  rivalries  in  armaments  it  is  possible 
to  conceive. "11  If  this  view  overstates  thf'  s,i(uat.ion  i  1. 
nonetheless  conveys  the  temper  of  the  contest.  The  contro¬ 
versy  stemmed  from  Lloyd  George's  determination  to  obtain  at 
the  Peace  Conference  "a  firm  understanding  bol.woen  the  iirit  - 
ish  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  TUnoricra  and  I’rance  and 
Italy  that  there  will  be  no  competitive  build  up  of  fleets  or 
armies  between  them, "12  To  bring  the  ;'mer leans  around,  the 
Prime  Minister  in  a  note  on  March  25,  1919,  implied  that  lie 
did  not  feel  bound  to  support  the  inclusion  of  the  League 
'  Covenant  in  the  peace  treaty  or  to  endorse  Wilson's  proposal 
to  recognize  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Covenant.  AnKirican 
negotiators  grasped  the  significance  of  the  British  move  at 
once.  House  recorded  in  his  diary  that  "George  is  trying  to 
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draw  a  bargain  by  yielding  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  provided  we 
will  give  way  on  our  Navy  Program,  but  I  am  determined  not 
to  yield  and  not  to  tangle  the  two."^^  Nor  was  Wilson  so  in¬ 
clined. 

While  the  President  rejected  a  separate  naval  limitation 
pact  with  England,  preferring  to  allow  the  League  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  armaments,  American  naval  officers 
pressed  for  British  recognition  of  America's  right  to  parity 
in  sea  power.  As  discontinuing  the  1916  and  1918  con¬ 
struction  schedules  met  continued  British  naval  supremacy, 
the  Americans  at  Paris  opposed  altering  the  former  program 
(the  one  the  British  were  primarily  alarmed  about)  and  compro¬ 
mised  only  the  latter.  In  April  Lloyd  George  relented  before 
Wilson's  determination,  for  to  continue  his  oppostion  could 
only  anger  the  Americans  to  the  point  where  they  might  decide 
to  go  ahead  with  both  building  programs— the  "Naval  Battle  of 
Paris"  was  over.  Wilson  had  achieved  his  goals  and  the  1916 
naval  schedule  was  in  tact;  all  he  had  conceded  was  a  promise 
to  discuss  future  naval  construction  plans  and  to  modify  the 
1918  program  should  the  League  gain  life. -^4 

To  many  observers,  the  Wilson  administration  appeared  to 
have  been  waving  a  "stuffed  club"  and  had  no  intention  of 
carrying  out  the  supplementary  building  program. Daniel's 
subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  second  three-year  building  plan 
in  1919  tends  to  support  the  theory  that  American  naval  ex¬ 
pansion  had  been  a  "bluff"  and  that  the  administration  had 
been  displaying  a  "paper  navy."  However,  neither  the  British, 
Daniels,  nor  the  admirals  on  either  side  of  the  Atltmtic 
shared  this  belief.  Determined  British  efforts  at  Paris  and 
the  subsequent  dispatching  of  Viscount  Grey  to  Washington 
seeking  an  agreement  on  naval  construction,  even  after  Dau;- 
iel's  withdrawal  of  the  1918  program,  indicates  how  seriously 
they  took  the  affair.^”  They  were  not  worried  about  the 
second  building  plan  gaining  Congressional  approval;  but  they 
did  wish  to  halt  completion  of  the  1916  schedule.  After  all, 
the  United  States  had  proceeded  to  lay  down  fifteen  capital 
ships  between  1918  and  1921.  Daniels  revealed  his  feelings 
when  he  later  charged  that  "It  remined  for  a  future  adminis¬ 
tration  to  scrap  the  capital  ships  Wilson  refused  to  scrap. 
Even  Congress,  in  rejecting  the  1918  proposal,  did  so  by  a 
slim  margin;  the  second  three-year  program  passed  the  lower 
house  only  to  be  defeated  in  March,  1919,  by  Senator  Robert 
LaFollette's  twenty-six-hour  fillibuster.  And  the  next  session 
of  Congress  authorized  completion  of  the  1916  naval  construc¬ 
tion  program.  Before  Congressional  committees  and  within  both 
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the  Wilson  and  Harding  administrations,  American  naval  offi¬ 
cers  pressed  their  view  that  this  nation's  commitments  re¬ 
quired  a  fleet  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  If  the 
construction  plans  were  to  be  stopped,  it  would  be  because 
of  mounting  Congressional  and  public  opposition  to  naval  ap¬ 
propriations  . 

Wilson  posed  the  same  basic  alternatives  to  his  fellow 
Americans  that  had  carried  the  day  in  Paris — either  join  the 
world  body  and  enjoy  "collective  security"  or  remain  outside 
and  provide  their  own  defense — in  his  bid  to  gain  the  Sen¬ 
ate's  endorsement  of  the  League.  From  Nay,  1919,  until 
March,  1921,  the  "Naval  Battle  of  Washington"  raged  around 
the  administration's  choices  of  the  League  and  disarmament 
or  increased  naval  Construction  and! higher  taxes.  During  his 
fateful  September,  1919,  speaking  tour,  the  President  repeat¬ 
edly  argued  that  defeat  of  his  plans  for  the  new  international 
order  would  result  in  a  resurgence  of  undisguised  militarism. 
If  this  should  occur,  Wilson  warned,  "We  should  have  to  be 
ready  to  t«dce  care  of  ourselves,  main  tain...  a  great  army  and 
an  Irresistable  navy,"  and  provide  "taxes  such  as  even  yet  we 
have  not  seen."  Adoption  of  the  Covenant  would  preface  a  re¬ 
duction  of  armaments  and  a  lowering  of  taxes. 

Daniels  used  the  same  tactics  in  repeated  visits  to  Capi¬ 
tal  Hill.  "There  are  just  two  courses,"  he  argued  on  one 
occasion. 


"and  only  two,  open:  1)  To  secure  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  with... the  nations,  which  will  guarantee  an  end  of 
competition  in  navy  building,  reduce  the  national  burden, 
and  lead  in  the  movement  to  secure  the  buttress  world 


peace.  2)  To  hold  aloof  from  agreement  or  association. 
This  will  require  us  to  build  a  navy  strong  enough  and 


powerfu^^enough  to  be  able  on  our  own  to  protect  Ameri¬ 


cans  . . 


All  that  was  needed  to  stop  armament  competition,  he  had 
maintained,  was  to  "get  the  United  States  into  the  League. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  echoed 
the  warnings  of  his  superiors  that,  if  International  re¬ 
lations  drifted  "back  to  what  they  were  before"  the  war,  the 
American  people  would  find  themselves  supporting  a  navy  cost¬ 
ing  a  billion  dollars  a  year..^^ 


Inherent  in  the  nature  of  this  domestic  strategy  was  the 
risk  of  alaming  both  the  British  and  the  Japanese,  a  risk 
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that  rapidly  becaiM  a  reality*  At  firat  British  laadars  ig¬ 
nored  the  "naval  battle*  being  waged  in  Washington  for  they 
did  not  believe  that  the  Senate  would  turn  down  aenbership 
in  the  League.  Bven  the  increasing  anti-British  tone  of  the 
debates  dl*!  not  raise  auoh  alata*  for  they  had  ogm  to  accept 
a  certain  amount  of  "twisting  the  Xiion's  tail*  in  MMrica's 
dosMstic  politics.  The  British  govensMnt,  oonoemed  with 
its  own  financial  situation*  had  begun  a  drastic*  unilateral 
reduction  of  its  wartiaie  fleet  by  canoellation  of  ship  build¬ 
ing*  extensive  scrapping  of  obsolete  vessels*  and  the  placing 
of  vast  nuabers  of  warships  in  reserve*  Despite  eoves  dic¬ 
tated  by  econosty  and  great  coebat  losses*  the  Royal  Navy 
, still  retained  a  siarked  superiority.  Bven  if  the  MMrioens 
*  carried  out  the  1916  construction  program*  the  British  would 
hold  their  suprenacy*  particularly  in  cruisers.  Yet  if  their 
inaediate  position  was  secure*  the  British  were  oonoemed 
that  while  they  had  stopped  oonstrug^on  of  capital  ships* 
the  Americans  and  Japanese  had  not.^^ 

When  the  United  States  refused  to  join  the  League*  the 
British  were  confronted  with  either  resuaing  navel  building 
or  seeking  an  agreement  with  their  erstwhile  allies.  Re¬ 
stating  in  Match*  1921*  their  *one-power  standard**  the  Brit¬ 
ish  govenuMnt  diose  to  keep  abreast  of  AaMriom  naval 
strength.  In  Coamons*  Winston  S.  Churchill  spoke  for  the 
traditionalists*  when  he  declared t  "Nothing  in  the  world* 
nothing  that  you  nay  think  of*  or  dream  of*  or  anyone  may 
tell  youi  no  arguments*  However  specious i  no  appeals*  how¬ 
ever  seductive*  must  lead  you  to  abandon  that  navel  suprsmiqr 
on  which  the  life  of  our  country  depends.**^  Denying  they 
%rere  building  against  the  united  States  and  asserting  there 
was  no  chance  of  war  with  the  Jimerioans*  the  British  reluc¬ 
tantly  announced  construction  of  three  sister^ships  to  the 
battle  cruiser  Hood.«^ 

The  Japanese  also  responded  to  American  construction. 
Tensions  arising  out  of  commercial  rivalries  and  discriad- 
natory  practices  had  put  Japan  and  the  United  States  in¬ 
creasingly  at  odds  during  the  past  two  decades.  The  World 
War*  which  found  European  nations  withdrawing  from  the  Par 
East*  sharpened  this  confrontation.  President  Wilson's 
efforts  in  August*  1914*  to  aeek  a  voluntary  neutralisation 
of  tho  Pacific  failedi  the  Japanese  soon  seised  Germany's 
Pacific  islands*  captured  German  leaseholds  on  Shantung* 
sent  troops  into  Siberia*  and  pressed  a  weak  Chinese  govesn- 
Mnt  with  the  notorious  Twenty-One  Demands. 
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TWO  points  doainstsd  Japan's  subssquent  naval  axpansion 
plans  t  ths  groirth  of  hsr  opportunitias«  and  ths  actual  Moarl- 
oan  building  prograsw*  Ths  Tokyo  govsmnsnt  announosd  in 
If 15  an  "sight- four*  oonatruotion  prograa  (sight  battlsships 
and  four  battls  oruissrs)  to  augsMnt  thsir  cxirrsnt  flsst  of 
sight  battlsships  and  four  battls  eruissrs.  In  1917  ths  Jap- 
ansss  laid  down  ons  battlsship  and  anothsr  ths  following 
ysar.  in  July  1920*  ths  Japansss  dscidsd  to  sxpand  thsir 
sarlisr  1915  program  bv  undsrtakino  an  asdsitious  "sight- 
sight-sight”  building  schsdulsf  this  plan  callsd  for  ths  con¬ 
struction »  bsyond  ths  sarlisr  prograai,  of  twslvs  addition&i 
oapital  ships  and  supporting  craft.  Thsir  intsntion,  visirsd 
highly  unrsalistic  by  Aasrican  naval  offioars^  was  to  bavs 
twsnty-fivs  of  thsss  hsavy  warships  oonplstsd  by  1927.*^ 

hnsrioan  oonstruction  csrtainly  influsncsd  Japansss  plan¬ 
ning.  At  Lsagus  nsstings  in  1920  and  1921»  Japansss  dslsgatas 
oos^lainsd  that  Ansrican  building  progran  caussd  uncertainty 
in  ths  Far  Bast  and  justified  thsir  opposition  to  Lsagus  pro¬ 
posals  to  lisdt  amansnts.^*  In  ths  Japansss  Diet,  during 
the  debates  on  ths  1920  naval  prograa,  that  nation's  dilsnsia 
was  illustrated  when  a  asabsr  Mksdt  "Are  ws  then  building 
warships  against  ths  United  States,  or  England,  or  not?"  A 
apokssaan  for  ths  AteLralty  rsplisdt  "No,  against  neither. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  our  own  programs  oust  be  influsncsd 
by  what  is  being  dons  abroad."^' 

Popular  Dsaand  for  Naval  Liaitation.  As  ths  world's  three 
largest  naval  powers  prepared  cor  an  araaasnt  race,  popular 
opi^on  within  each  country  ssarohsd  for  alternatives.  This 
doasstio  pressure,  paying  little  heed  to  arguasnts  concerning 
"ssouri^  rsquirsasnta"  or  overseas  coiitasnts,  saw  only 
an  inorsasing  danger  of  war  and  higher  taxes  resulting  froa 
this  ooapstition.  Gradually,  thsss  asn  and  woasn  caas  to 
believe  that  negotiated  naval  liaitations  could  attain  rela¬ 
tive  security,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  for  all  parties. 

Ths  ksMrican  Senate's  rejection  of  League  aeabershlp 
stiaulated  pacifists,  liberals  and  budget-ainded  conserva¬ 
tives  to  seek  a  substitute  to  the  Wilsonian  alternatives. 

The  NAtim  scathinoly  raked  the  tactics  of  Wilson  and  Dan- 
ielsi  "dne  possibility  that  there  aight  be  another  way  out— 
siaply  by  inviting  Japan  and  England  to  agree  tp  stop  build¬ 
ing— never  enters  the  wind  of  these  two  statesaen,  nor  the 
ainds  of  Congress. "29  Legislators  listened  to  pacifist  con¬ 
tentions  that  ninety- three  percent  of  the  govemaent's  current 
inooas  went  for  past,  present  and  future  wars.  Tliis  arguaent 
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lmpr«ssad  congreisiaan  aagar  to  rapoal  tha  high  wartima  taxaa 
yat  faoad  a  budgat  daficiancy  idiich  by  July  1921  night  raach 
two  billion  dollars. 

Apprahansiva  of  tha  aoonoado  burdan  and  tho  dangar  of  tha 
currant  naval  coopatition*  Sanator  Hi Ilian  E.  Borah  urgad  a 
limitation  agraanant.  This  arch  foa  of  tha  Ziaagua  fotmd  in 
tha  idaa  of  nagotiatad  diaamanant  an  altamativa  to  tha  Laagua 
and  an  answar  to  critioa  who  claiaad  that  tha  *  isolationists” 
had  nothing  craativa  to  of  far.  With  oharactaristio  diraotnass, 
Borah  askad  tha  Sanata  on  Oaoanbar  14,  1920  to  adopt  a  raso- 
lution  favoring  a  fif^  paroant  out  in  Anarican,  British  and 
Japanasa  naval  prograns.  Sanator  Thonas  J.  Walsh  introduoad 
anothar  rasolution,  six  days  latar,  raquasting  tha  Prasidant 
”to  infom  tha  Laagua  Council  that  tha  Unitad  Statas  dasiras 
to  co-oparata  with  tha  Laagua  DisamasMnt  Coanission  in  fozBU- 
lating  plana  of  ganaral  raduction  of  amaaants.”**  Sanata 
Majority  Laadar  Hanry  Cabot  Lodga  cautiously  axtandad  his 
support  to  naval  linltation.  Coning  to  tarns  with  Jmpaack  and 
England  night  produoa  sons  raductions,  but  ha  wamad  that 
"nothing  could  ba  nora  foolish  or  nora  war-braading  than  for 
one  powar  to  raduoa  and  laava  tha  othars  to  build  and  thraat- 
an  until  thay  bring  on  a  fight.”  Zn  Juna  1921,  tha  Rapub- 
lican  National  Connittaa  alaotad  naw  offioars  who  voioad 
tliair  opinion  favoring  tha  slashing  of  aznasnnt  axpandituras. 
Tho  Borah  rasolution  was  incorporutad  in  tha  July  1921  ap¬ 
propriations  bill.  Borah's  naasura  aamad  for  its  sponsor  tha 
reputation  of  forcing  Washington  officials  to  call  a  oonfar- 
anca  aarliar  than  thay  night  hava  otharwisa. 

Entering  tha  White  House  on  March  4,  1921,  Warren  6. 
Harding  gingerly  approached  tha  issue  of  naval  linitations. 
While  his  post-alaction  statsnsnts  and  his  inaugural  address 
waro  taken  to  naan  that  tha  naw  adninistration  planned  early 
steps  to  analiorata  tha  axns  oonpatition,  Harding  once  in 
office  appeared  to  procrastinate.  Although  concurring  with 
tha  popular  dislike  for  large  nilitary  axpandi turns ,  tha 
Prasidant  saanad  to  desire  postooning  any  discussion  of  die- 
amanant  until,  perhaps,  1924. 

Public  Siam  at  tha  lapanding  arns  race  also  nountad  in 
Tokyo,  Raprasantativa  Yukio  Osaki,  Borah's  counterpart,  began 
rallying  l^islativa  and  popular  support  for  a  nago^ations 
among  tha  naval  powers.  This  liberal  parliamentarian  intro¬ 
duced,  on  February  10,  1921,  a  resolution  demanding  a  re¬ 
duction  of  naval  armaments  in  concert  with  tha  Anglo-Saxon 
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nations.  Ths  Japansss  government  cautiously  indicated  a  wil¬ 
lingness  to  discuss  naval  matters  ^  but  refrained  from  any  in¬ 
itiative.  Pointing  to  sisiilar  measures  pending  in  the  Ameri- 
oan  congress  f  Osaki  argued  that  his  resolution  would  express 
approval  for  such  a  meeting  or,  if  an  invitation  was  not 
forthooming,  for  calling  one  in  Tokyo.  When  his  proposal 
failed  (by  a  vote  of  285-38) ,  Ozaki  appealed  to  the  people 
directly.  An  awakening  electorate  began  to  rally  behind  the 
plea  for  disarmasMnt  so  that  when  the  invitation  to  confer 
materialised,  it  would  not  lack  for  popular  si;qpport.^^  If 
the  government  did  not  evidence  enthusiasm  in  public,  eco- 
ncsdc  neoessi^  and  popular  opinion  brought  it  to  accept  the 
idea. 


The  British  public  did  not  relish  a  naval  armament  race. 
That  they  required  little  urging  to  support  limitation  talks 
may  be  gleaned  from  journals  of  such  divergent  views  as  The 
New  Statessien.  a  radical  ireeklyi  The  Times .  a  moderately  con- 
servatxve  press i  The  Mandiester  Guardian,  a  liberal  paper f 
and  The  Spectator,  a  ccnservative  organ.  Perhaps  The  Econom¬ 
ist  best  summarised  popular  sentiisent  when  it  opined  that  '^a 
^EEree-part  naval  understanding  between  Britain.  Aiaerica.  and 
Japan  is  not  too  great  a  task  for  reasonable  diplomacy  to 
adiieve.. .we  in  Great  Britain  must  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  Two-Power  standard.  If  the  United 
States— now  the  richest  and  potentially  the  strongest  country 
in  the  world— are  determined  to  possess  a  navy  at  least  as 
strong  as  ours,  nothing  that  we  can  do  will  prevent  then. ”33 

To  ask  the  United  States  for  a  naval  conference  might 
damage  British  prestige,  reduce  their  bargaining  position, 
and  alarm  the  commonwealth  governments.  Also  irritation 
over  the  Anglo-Irish  "war”,  idiile  not  directly  involved  with 
disarmament,  led  anti-British  elements  in  the  united  States 
to  denounce  any  dealings  with  Great  Britain.  Prom  January 
to  June,  1921,  the  British  government  sought  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  initiative  in  arranging 
for  a  three-power  meeting. 

Tho  Anolo-Japanese  Alliance.  Among  the  many  tensions 
leading  to  £ne  competitive  naval  schedules  was  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese  A1  llanos  of  1902 f  indeed,  the  major  preeonference  cri¬ 
sis  centered  on  the  future  of  this  pact.  The  Alliance  had 
been  designed  by  the  British  to  enlist  Japanese  power  to  bal- 
anoe  Russian  and,  after  1911,  German  ambition  in  the  western 
Paeific.34  trith  war  and  revolution  eliminating  these  nations 
as  Pacific  power,  two  aspeots  of  the  alliance  greatly  disturbed 
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the  Americans  I  (1)  the  outlying  insular  possessions  of 
Guam  and  the  Philippines  now  li^  within  an  area  largely 
commanded  by  the  Jigianese  Navyi  and  (2)  the  pending  renewal 
of  the  alliance  appeared ,  with  all  o^er  potential  enemies 
removed,  to  be  poised  against  the  United  States.  Persistent 
denials  by  British  and  Japanese  diplomats  to  the  contrary, 
American  leaders  feared  that  their  opposition  to  Japanese 
activities  in  Asia  might  also  embroil  the  United  States  with 
Great  Britain. 

The  British  government,  caught  in  the  center  of  this  po¬ 
litical  storm,  sought  a  solution  which  would  maintain  its 
influence  in  T<^yo  and  would  increase  Anglo-American  cooper¬ 
ation  in  the  Pacific.  If  both  objectives  were  not  attain¬ 
able,  British  officials  divided  as  to  which  goal  should  be 
stressed,  with  the  majority  holding  in  favor  of  stressing 
joint  Anglo-American  policies. Prom  Tokyo,  the  Japanese 
pressed  for  the  continuance  of  the  paot  because  they  were 
involved  in  a  multitude  of  disputes  resulting,  largely,  from 
their  ambitious  efforts  to  expand  their  sphere  of  influence 
in  Asia.  While  desirous  of  retaining  their  special  relation¬ 
ship  with  Great  Britain,  Baron  Kijuro  Shidehara,  Ambassador 
to  Washington,  declared  that  "by  no  strata  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation”  could  this  agreement  be  thought  of  "as  an  instrument 
of  hostility  or  even  defense  against  the  United  States 
If  in  London  the  alliance  was  proving  to  be  an  embarrassing 
relic,  in  Washington  it  provided  the  admirals  with  additiop- 
al  justification  for  building  a  powerful  fleet. 

Clearly  the  key  to  naval  liadtations  lay  with  putting  to 
rest  Par  Eastern  tensions.  Noidiere  was  this  more  readily 
understood  than  in  London  where  statesmen  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions  prepared,  in  late  June  1921,  for  an 
Imperial  Conference.  These  leaders,  certainly  all  of  those 
representing  nations  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  coveted  AsMri- 
can  friendship  and  where  prepared  to  modify  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Allian'jo  to  attain  it.  The  Aswrican  government  forced  the 
issue  *.-7hen  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  bluntly  demanded,  on 
June  23.  that  the  alllanoe  be  iassediately  teimlnated.  Wash¬ 
ington's  determination  on  this  point  may  bo  measured  by 
Hughes'  willingness  to  accept  the  British  suggestion  of  a 
tripartite  pact  as  a  substitute.  With  Harding's  endorsesMnt, 
this  proposed  agreement— later  to  appear  as  the  Pour  Power 
Pact— confined  itself  to  a  restatement  of  American  principles 
toward  the  Par  East  and,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate,  con¬ 
tained  no  mention  of  sdlitary  or  political  commitments.  Thus 
when  the  Imperial  Conference  convened  the  fate  of  the  alllanoe 
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had  been  decided;  however,  the  Dominions  did  add  their  un¬ 
qualified  support  to  the  proposed  modification  and  thereby 
paved  the  way  to  a  general  discussion  of  naval  limitation 
and  Par  Eastern  issues.  37 

With  the  resolution  of  American  objections  to  the  Anglo- 
Japeuiese  pact,  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  abruptly  cabled 
London,  Rome,  Paris,  and  Tokyo  on  July  1921  to  test  their 
willingness  to  meet  in  conference. 38  Prompting  his  action 
was  the  administration's  determination  to  maintain  leadership 
of  any  International  gathering,  and  particuleurly  to  head-off 
any  British  initative  in  arranging  a  separate  conference  on 
Par  Eamtern  problems. The  tentative  agenda  released  by 
Washington  on  September  10  revealed  that  the  conference  would 
be  asked  to  consider  four  broad  areas;  1)  arms  limitation, 
including  naval  vessels  and  rules  for  controlling  the  "new 
agencies  of  warfare;"  2)  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems, 
including  the  status  of  China  and  Siberia;  3)  the  Pacific 
mandated  Islands;  and  4)  the  "status  of  existing  commitments'' 
yet  remaining  unsettled. 

Negotiating  the  Naval  Treaty 

Delegates  to  the  conference  gathered  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  the  third  anniversary  of  the  1918  Armistice.  Vivid  memo¬ 
ries  of  sacrifices  extracted  by  the  Great  War,  an  event  in¬ 
spired  in  part  by  an  earlier  naval  race,  cast  a  sobering  mood 
over  the  otherwise  gala  atmosphere.  At  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  the  United  States  had  chosen  this  occasion  to  bury 
its  Unkno^fn  Soldier;  in  this  solemn  moment  President  Harding 
reminded  the  assembling  diplcmats  that  the  hopes  of  peoples 
for  peace  rested  in  their  hands. 

Zn  the  negotiations  that  followed,  the  policies  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  and  the  roles  of  various  statesmen  created  a 
complicated  mosaic.  Yet  the  successes  of  the  conference 
stemmed  from  two  factors;  the  fundamental  desire  of  the  three 
oceanic  powers  (the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan) 
to  reach  an  accommodations,  even  at  tho  price  of  substantial 
concessions;  and  the  dominate  personalities  of  the  leading 
delegate  from  ea^  of  these  nations  who  wisely  and  judiciously 
formulated  each  compromise.  For  clarity  and  continuity,  the 
essential  elements  of  the  negotiatory  process  are  outlined 
here. 

1)  Secretary  Hughes,  almost  singlehandedly,  set  the 
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direction  and  pace  of  conference  debates.  Despite  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  naval  limitation  preceedlng  the  confer¬ 
ence  only  the  American  delegation  had  prepared  a  detailed 
plan  to  accomplish  these  ends.  During  the  preparatory 
sessions  Hughes  succeeded,  ageindt  objections  from  his  admi¬ 
rals,  in  establishing  the  twin  principles  which  guided  his 
diplomacy t  the  limiting  of  ship  construction  on  a  "stop  now” 
basis,  and  the  defining  of  national  interests  in  terms  of 
"relative  security."  He  seized  the  initiative  at  the  outset 
of  the  conference  by  boldly  outlining  his  program  ana  sus¬ 
tained  this  momentum  throughout  the  negotiations  by  continu¬ 
ally  pressing  for  mutuality  of  interest  among  the  seapowers. 

2)  British  policy  during  the  negotiations  centered  on 
(a)  bringing  naval  competition  to  an  end,  (b)  ensuring  that 
its  cautious  granting  of  parity  in  capital  ships  did  not  en- 
demger  its  supremacy  in  auxiliary  warships,  (c)  gaining  the 
abolition  of  submarines,  and  (d)  lessening  tensions  between 
Washington  emd  Tokyo  while  remaining  on  friendly  terms  with 
both  capitals.  That  they  accomplished  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  of  these  objectives  was  due  to  Lord  Balfour's  de¬ 
cision  to  work  closely  with  Hughes. 

3)  Japan  came  to  the  conference  worried  that  it  might 
be  politically  isolated  because  of  the  ensuing  Asian  Disputes 
and  that,  because  of  this  isolation,  vigorous  naval  compe¬ 
tition  might  ruin  its  economy.  Given  a  prominent  role  in 
the  negotiations  as  recognition  of  their  status  as  a  major 
seapower,  the  Japanese  responded  by  carefully  balancing 
their  concessions  with  concern  for  national  interests.  Baron 
Kato  was  tented  by  these  sharp  negotiations  and  by  domestic 
uncertainty!  his  resoluteness  prevailed,  ultimately,  on  both 
fronts. 

4)  French  and  Italian  delegates  found  themselves  gener¬ 
ally  on  the  sidelines  and,  when  in  the  limelight,  on  the  de¬ 
fensive;  yet  the  policies  of  each  influenced  the  outcome. 

The  French  prevented  the  abolition  of  submarines  (with  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  Italians  and  Japanese)  and,  possibly,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Hughes'  formula  to  auxiliary  warships.  But  they 
failed  to  gain  recognition  of  their  demands  for  political 
security  or  to  achieve  discussion  of  land  armaments.  The 
Italians  kept  their  demands  simple;  parity  with  France,  and 
begem  a  controversy  that  persisted  for  two  decades. 

5)  The  individual  roles  of  Hughes,  Balfour  and  Kato 
figured  prominently  in  the  negotiations.  For  Hughes  and 
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Balfour  this  conference  marked  the  zenith  of  their  political 
careers;  thus  each  statesman  possessed  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  necessary  to  recognize  their  common  interests  and 
to  persuade,  cajole,  and  demand  that  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments  follow  their  lead.  Because  of  his  dual  role  as  dele¬ 
gate  and  Minister  of  the  Navy,  Baron  Kato  was  uniquely  po- 
gltloned  to  negotiate  the  necessary  compromises  and  to  impose 
'  these  accommodations  on  dissident  imperial  naval  officers. 

The  American  Plan.  Hughes  opened  the  Washington  meeting 
in  dramaUc  fasKibn. — "The  world  looks  to  this  conference  to 
relieve  humanity  of  the  crushing  burden  created  by  competi¬ 
tion  in  armaments,"  he  declared,"  and  it  is  the  view  of  the 
American  government  that  we  should  meet  that  expectation 
without  any  unnecessary  delay. After  reviewing  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  past  efforts  to  achieve  limitations,  the  Secretary  of 
State  proposed  an  immediate  ten-year  construction  holiday  on 
capital  ships.  Then  in  electrifying  directness,  Hughes 
enumerated  his  proposal  for  naval  limitation  emd  disarma¬ 
ment  I 


1)  that  all  capital  shipbuilding  programs,  either  actual 
or  projected,  should  be  abandoned; 

2)  that  further  reduction  should  be  made  through  the 
scrapping  of  certain  of  the  older  ships; 

3)  that  in  general  regard  should  be  had  to  the  existing 
naval  strength  of  the  Powers  concerned; 

4)  that  the  capital  ship  tonnage  should  be  used  as  the 
measurement  of  strength  for  navies  and  a  proportionate 
allowance  of  auxiliary  combatant  craft  prescribed. 

Before  delegates  could  digest  these  points,  the  secre¬ 
tary  suggested  specific  reductions.  Of  the  original  1916 
program,  the  United  States  had  completed  only  one  battle¬ 
ship;  the  remaining  fifteen  capital  ships,  on  which  over 
$330  million  had  been  spent,  together  with  fifteen  older 
battleships— making  in  all  thirty  ships  totaling  845,740 
tons— would  be  dismantled  in  exchange  for  reciprocal  limi¬ 
tation.  The  British  would  give  up  the  newly  authorized 
Hoods,  along  with  nineteen  older  capital  ships— a  total  of 
583/375  tons.  Japan  would  sacrifice  the  giant  Mutsu,  seven 
battleships  and  eight  battle  cruisers  at  various  stages  of 
construction,  and  ton  older  capital  ships— a  total  of  448,928 
tons.^^ 
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The  American  plan  further  proposed,  after  a  ten-year  holi¬ 
day,  that  capital  ships  be  replaced  at  the  aige  of  twenty 
years  and  that  no  ship  exceeded  35,000  tons.*^  During  this 
period  the  maximum  capital  ship  tonnage  allotted  to  each  of 
the  three  powers  would  bet 

united  States  500,000  tons 

British  Empire  500,000  tons 

Japan  300,000  tons 

An  agreement  along  these  lines,  Hughes  concluded,  would  halt 
con^etition,  relieve  economic  burdens,  meet  the  demands  of 
national  security,  and  stop  preparations  for  offensive  naval 
warfare. ^3 

That  the  American  plan  eit^hasized  naval  reductions  was 
due  to  Hughes'  persistence.  In  preconference  discussions 
the  Navy  Department  sought  a  fleet  equal  to  iq>holdlng  the 
C^en  Door  and  protecting  the  Phllij^lne  Islands.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  Navy's  General  Board  expressed  concern  with  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  renewal  of  which  they  warned  would 
necessitate  building  a  fleet  equal  to  the  combined  navies  of 
Britedn  and  Japan.  In  their  study  of  naval  limitations, 
senior  naval  officers  had  recemamended  that  naval  quotas  be 
adjusted  so  that  by  1928  the  United  StAtes.  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  would  have  one  million  tems  of  capital  ships  each, 
while  Japan  would  be  allotted  600,000  tons.  These  figures 
would  be  achieved  by  allowing  each  nation  to  ccnplete  its 
currently  authorized  construction  program;  meanwhile,  no 
increases  in  naval  building  would  be  permitted  between  1922 
and  1928.**  What  this  would  mean  is  shown  in  the  table  belowt 

with  treaty 

1921*  1928*  ratio*  treaty  ratio 

U.S.  500,650  tons  1,118,^50  tons  lb  1,000,000  10 

G.B.  1,015,825  tons  1,187,825  tons  10  1,000,000  10 

J«^an  419,600  tons  974,850  tons  8-1/2  600,000  6 


of  buildinc 


1  estlmatoa  of  capital  ships  after  coniplotlon 
)rograms  without  limitation. 


While  this  plan  would  end  naval  competition,  it  would  also, 
as  Thomas  Buckley  has  perceived,  "strength  the  position  of 
the  United  States,  weaken  Japeui,  and  leave  Great  Brltedn 
much  the  same."43 
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When  this  initial  plan  proved  unacceptable  to  the  Navy's 
civilian  chiefs  because  it  did  not  halt  construction,  the 
General  Board  substituted  a  modified  version.  This  proposal, 
assuming  the  Anglo* Japanese  alliance  would  be  camcelled, 
placed  capital  ship  and  auxiliary  tonnage  ati*^ 


Capital 

Ships 

Ratio 

Aircraft 

Carriers 

Combatant 

Surface 

Auxiliary 

Submarines 

Auxi 1- 

ary 

Ratio 

u.s. 

WJTToW 

10 

i5o,o00 

5o6,o0o 

100, oOO 

10 

G.B. 

820,000 

10 

100,000 

500,000 

100,000 

10 

Japan 

410,000 

5 

60,000 

300,000 

60,000 

6 

Fremce 

410,000 

5 

60,000 

300,000 

60,000 

6 

Italy 

410,000 

5 

60,000 

300,000 

60,000 

6 

If  the  United  states  did  not  complete  its  post-Jurland 
battleships  emd  battle  cruisers  and  if  its  capital  ship  ton¬ 
nage  fell  below  one  million,  America's  ratio  vis-^-yis  Japan 
must  be  two  to  one.  Both  proposals  contained  a  similar 
desirei  to  give  America  the  strongest,  most  modern  fleet. 

Finally,  on  October  24,  1921,  the  "approved"  Navy  plan, 
designed  largely  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr..,  Admiral  Robert  E.  Coontz  and  Captain  William 
V.  Pratt  was  forwarded  to  Hughes.  This  proposal  called  for 
the  scrapping  of  eight  (but  ccnqpletlng  the  other  seven)  of 
the  United  States'  authorized  ceqpital  ships,  together  \/ith 
268,000  tons  of  older  ships.  A  treaty  along  these  lines 
would  give  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  735,000  tons 
of  capital  ships,  and  limit  Jqpan,  Italy,  and  France  to 
435,000  tons.^B 

Rejecting  the  Navy  programs  because  they  did  not  contain 
sufficient  reductions,  Hughes  proposed  that  the  "Big  Three" 
(united  States,  Great  Britain,  and  J^pan)  simply  cease  build¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  the  secretary  would  peg  all  fleets  to  the 
existing  American  navy,  asking  Britain  emd  Japan  to  scrap 
capital  ships  until  a  ratio  (expressed  in  tonnage)  of  10-10-6 
was  reached.  This  plw,  he  felt,  had  the  advantage  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  dilemma  of  balancing  each  nation's  "security"  re¬ 
quirements.  The  General  Board  pessimistically  warned  tliat  his 
plan  would  remove  American  naval  influence  from  the  Far  East 
leaving  the  way  clear  for  Japanese  expansion.  By  November  4 
the  American  delegation  and  President  Harding  had  become  con¬ 
vinced  that,  everything  considered,  Hughes'  plan  met  all  re¬ 
quirements!  it  halted  the  naval  race,  eliminated  costly  con¬ 
struction,  provided  actual  reduction,  and  secured  America's 
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vital  interests.  One  of  the  arguments  favoring  Hughes'  ap¬ 
proach  was  the  uncertainty  of  congressional  naval  impropri¬ 
ations  for  if  these  monies  were  not  forthcoming  the  result 
could  easily  be  a  unilateral  naval  rsducatlon  much  to  Ameri¬ 
ca's  disfavor.*^  And,  moreover,  Hughes'  "stop  now”  plan  had 
public  appeal  because  it  ended  ompltal  ship  building  and 
offered  reductions. 

Hughes'  critics  have  charged  him  with  not  understanding 
the  naval  requirements  necessary  to  maintain  America's  Far 
Eastern  commitments  and  interests.  If  the  secretary  did  not 
view  his  nation's  Pacific  interests  through  "a  port-hole"  it 
was  because  he  dealt  with  the  broader  aspects  of  the  Asian 
dilenna.  Here,  as  the  Sprouts  have  pointed  out,  lay  the  root 
of  the  naval  crisis.  "A  navy  which  American  esqperts  would 
regard  as  adequate"  for  security  of  the  United  States'  out¬ 
lying  possessions  as  well  as  its  traditional  Far  Eastern 
policies  "would  have  to  be  strong  enough  to  blockade  Japan 
and  to  disrupt  Japanese  communications  with  the  mainland  of 
Asia,  and  hence  strong  enough  to  reach  out  and  defeat  the 
Japanese  fleet  in  its  Home  waters."  Japan,  for  Its  part, 
was  determined  that  nothing  should  impair  its  "prestige  or 
seriously  disrupt  the  naval  status  quo  upon  which  depended 
not  only  the  strategic  security  of  l^e  Island  Empire  but 
also  its  future  destiny  in  Asla."^^  As  Hughes  sought  to  sus¬ 
tain  America' Si  numerical  advantage  in  warships  over  Japan 
without  an  arms  race,  he  recognized  that  limitations  hinged 
on  the  concept  of  "relative  security." 

Hughes'  exceptional  candidness  in  his  opening  address 
also  has  been  criticized  for  showing  all  of  his- diplomatic 
cards  without  waiting  for  concessions.  Yet  his  directness 
had  advantages.  The  dramatic  timing  of  the  speech  and  its 
positive  theme  galvanized  broad  svpport  for  actual  limita¬ 
tions.  Any  diplomat  who  would  now  challenge  the  American 
plan  had  to  deal  with  an  expectant  public  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  And,  too,  Hughes  secured  the  initiative  as  future 
negotiations  necessarily  would  be  tied  to  the  Amerlcim  plan. 
By  directing  the  conference's  attention  to  naval  armaments, 
the  United  States  placed  Itself  in  a  powerful  bargaining 
position  for,  with  its  enormous  fleet  under  construction.  It 
could  demand  meaningful  reductions  in  exchange  for  similar 
concessions. 

Diplomatic  reaction  to  the  American  plan  formed  slowly. 
At  the  second  plenary  session  on  November  15  both  British  and 
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J«pan«f«  spokesmen  accepted  the  Mnerican  plan  "in  principles,* 
although  they  intimated  certain  reservations.  Lord  Balfour 
acknowledged  capital  ship  pari^,  but  thought  the  subsiarine 
tonnage  too  large  and  questioned  the  tonnages  of  non-battle 
fleet  cruisers.  While  approving  of  Hughes*  plan,  Baron 
Tosiosaburo  Kato  cautioned  that  a  state  *must  be  provided 
with  sudi  azaasMnts  as  are  essential  to  her  security.*  As 
Japan  did  not  claim  parity  with  England  and  America,  Kato 
voioed  the  hope  that  they  would  consider  Japan's  view  toward 
modification  of  replacement  tonnage.  The  next  day  Kato  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  ratio  of  seventy  percent  and  equality  in  aircraft 

carriers. 51 

American  and  Japanese  delegates,  with  ths  British  tacitly 
supporting  the  former,  deadlocked  over  the  definition  of  ex¬ 
isting  naval  strength— a  definition  vital  to  Hughes*  formula. 
Whereas  the  Americans  computed  ships  under  construction  in 
measuring  actual  naval  strength,  placing  the  two  nations 
currently  on  a  10-6  ratio,  the  Japanese  held  that  only  ships 
*in  being*  should  be  counted.  Acoordingly,  they  argued  that 
the  existing  relative  strength  1^  somewhere  between  10-6.9 
and  10-8.6  thereby  justifying  Japan's  claim  to  seventy  per¬ 
cent.  52  Hughes  warned  the  Japanese  that  their  intrasigence 
would  end  the  talks  and  revive  naval  competition.  Paced  with 
bearing  the  onus  for  disrupting  the  oonferenos,  but  fearing 
terms  which  might  weaken  its  diplosmitic,  strat^ic,  and  dosms- 
tic  positions,  the  Tokyo  government  sought  a  tolerable  middle 
gro\md.  With  Balfour  acting  as  intermediary,  Kato  implied 
on  Deosmber  1  that  Japan  might  accept  the  lower  ratio  if  the 
united  States  would  allow  the  battleship  Mutsu  to  be  retained 
and  agree  to  the  status  quo  in  fortifications  and  naval  bases 

in  the  Pacific. 5 3 

Japan's  desire  to  retain  the  Kutsu  revealed  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  ratio  *system.”  With  instructions  to  preserve 
the  10-10-6  formula,  American  naval  experts  revised  their 
computations,  under  the  new  schedule  the  united  States  would 
complete  two  more  battleships  and  Britain  would  be  aHowimI  to 
build  two  new  ones,  although  Hughes*  original  proprsi.il  w.i.n  to 
halt  all  construction  of  capital  ships.  The  ratio  had  Imvii 
preservoUr  but  at  the  cost  of  an  additional  25,00u  tunu  to 
American  and  British  totals,  and  13,600  to  Japan's. 54 

Hughes'  conoession  broke  the  deadlodci  a  few  days  of 
further  negotiations  (including  the  drafting  of  the  Pour  Power 
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Treaty  and  the  nonfortification  clause)  resulted  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  on  December  15  of  a  tentative  agreement  among  the 
"Big  Three." 

The  Non- Fortification  Clause.  The  controversial  decision 
to  prohibit  additional  fortltlcations  or  naval  installations 
in  the  western  Pacific  affected  the  Asian  balance  of  power 
as  certainly  as  did  the  capital  ship  ratios.  It  focused  on 
the  political  nature  of  arms  limitation  agreements  for  it 
pointed  at  America's  commitments  to  the  Philippines  emd  in¬ 
terests  in  Giina,  at  Great  Britain's  China  trade  and  Imperial 
obligations  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  outlying  pos¬ 
sessions,  6uid  at  Japan's  interests  on  the  Asian  mainl2md  eind 
its  own  national  security. 

Americ2m  naval  officers  and  diplomats  divided  over  tlie 
proposed  status  quo  on  fortifications  emd  bases  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Since  warships  could  not  secure  this 
nation's  interests  in  Asia  without  supporting  installations, 
the  General  Board  recommended  against  e^^en  discussing  euiy 
restrictions  on  American  bases. ^5  yet  American  naval  strate¬ 
gists  were  alarmed  about  Japam's  acquisition  of  the  Marshall, 
Caroline  cuid  Mariana  islands  as  they  threatened  to  surround 
the  Guam  outpost  and  isolate  the  Philippines.  In  1918,  these 
officers  had  belatedly  cuid  vinsuc  cess  fully  urged  President 
Wilson  to  claim  the  former  Germem  islemds  for  the  United 
States. Since  the  Navy  had  long  recommended  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  extensive  facilities  at  Guam  and  Manila,  the  admi¬ 
rals  now  would  presumadsly  press  more  determinedly  for  con¬ 
struction  of  these  installations  as  vital  to  Americ^ul  securi¬ 
ty. 


To  American  diplomats  the  issue  appeared  more  complicated. 
Would  Congress,  which  never  had  shown  interest  in  these  costly 
Pacific  construction  projects,  provide  the  required  funds? 

How  would  the  Japanese  view  their  security  interests?  That 
Japan  was  apprehensive  about  expanding  American  installations 
in  the  Western  Pacific  cam  be  gleaned  from  reports  circulating 
in  1921  that  Tokyo  would  demand  a  halt  to  the  construction  of 
insular  bases  in  return  for  its  acceptance  of  naval  limi¬ 
tation.^^  As  Japan  had  already  pledged  not  to  fortify  the 
mandated  islands  in  accordance  with  the  League's  restrictions 
on  trusteeships,  its  strategists  feared  that  enlarged  American 
bases  would  impair  the  sea  commmi cations  of  the  Imperial 
Navy.  If  the  conference  deadlocked  on  the  issue  of  nonforti- 
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flcatlon,  and  the  armeunents  race  continued,  American  diplomats 
worried  that  this  conpetitlveness  might  escalate  to  Include 
the  construction  of  bases. 

In  keeping  with  his  twin  principles  of  "stop  now"  and 
"relative  security,"  Hughes  took  the  issue  before  Harding 
end  the  delegation  for  consideration.  The  President  accepted 
the  idea  provided  it  ensured  adoption  of  the  American  plan 
for  naval  limitation.  Ellhu  Root  informed  his  fellow  dele¬ 
gates  that  he  had  earlier  inquired  of  the  possibilities 
Congress  would  vote  funds  for  construction  of  Pacific  bases. 
Both  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Republican  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate,  and  Oscar  Underwood,  Democratic  minority  leader,  had 
agreed  that  "Congress  would  never  consent  to  spend  the  vast 
sums  reauired  in  adequately  fortifying"  Guam  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  .  5  8 


With  Harding's  approval  and  the  delegation's  consent  but 
without  the  Navy's  knowledge,  Hughes  informed  Baron  Kato  that 
American  agreement  to  non- fortification  hinged  on  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  Hawaii,  the  accept2mce  of  Americsm  ratios,  and  "the 
proposed  quadruple  entete  /the  Four  Power  Pact  of  December 
10,  1922  /  in  the  Pacific.'"^  Agreement  in  principle  came  quick 
ly.  On  I5ecember  12,  Baron  Kato  accepted  the  10-6  ratio  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  status  quo  regarding  fortifications  was  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Three  days  later,  Kato,  Balfour,  and  Hughes 
publicly  revealed  that,  in  addition  to  reaching  an  under¬ 
standing  on  naval  limitation,  they  had  agreed  to  maintain  at 
the  current  level  fortifications  and  naval  bases  in  "the 
Pacific  region,"  except  for  Haw2d.i,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
the  islemds  proper  of  Japan,  and  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  C€uiada.59 

Efforts  to  elaborate  this  principle  into  Article  XIX  of 
the  Five  Power  Treaty  proved  more  difficult.  Each  nation  had 
interpreted  "the  Pacific  region"  to  protect  or  benefit  its 
own  strategic  position.  Kato  temporarily  withdrew  his  earlier 
concession  to  include  the  Bonin  Islands  and  Oshima  Ix'caust' 
Tokyo  now  insisted  they  were  part  oi  Japan  proper.  I  I  ilu'se  i 
lemds  were  included,  he  would  violate  his  ins  ti  uct ion:;  ami 
would  appear  publicly  to  have  retreated  from  tlie  announcement 
of  December  15.^0  Balfour  suggested  nonf ortif ication  with¬ 
in  an  area  north  of  the  equator,  west  of  the  international 
date  line,  east  of  the  110th  meridian,  and  south  of  30®  N. 
latitude  —  rather  them  on  designated  islands.  Altliougli 
Hughes  leaned  toward  this  proposal,  Kato  pron^tly  objected 
because  Balfour's  idea  would  restrict  mostly  Japanese  islands 
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leaving  the  British  free  to  fortify  their  positions  south 
of  the  equator,  particularly  Singapore. 61 

Nevertheless,  the  British  pressed  for  exemption  of  Sing¬ 
apore  and  the  islands  near  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Austra¬ 
lia;  while  Hughes  added  a  proviso  covering  any  islands  Japcin 
might  acquire  in  the  future.  To  both  requests  the  Japanese 
acquiesced;  indeed,  Kato  even  agreed  to  include  the  Bonin  and 
Oshima  islands.  The  prospect  of  a  deadlock,  laid  at  Japan's 
door,  was  too  threatening. 

The  final  agreement  defined  the  area  to  be  covered  by  the 
status  quo  of  fortifications  and  bases  thusly:  "1)  the  insu- 
I'ar  possessions  which  the  United  States  now  holds  or  may 
hereafter  acquire  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  a)  those  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  Alciska  and  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  Zone,  not  including  the  Aleutian  Islemds,  cuid  b) 
the  Hawaiian  Islands;  2)  Hongkong  and  the  insular  possessions 
which  the  British  Empire  now  holds  or  may  hereafter  acquire 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  east  of  the  meridiem  of  110*  east 
longitude,  except  a)  those  adjacent  to  the  coamt  of  Camada, 
b)  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  its  territories,  and  c) 

New  Zealamd;  3)  the  following  insular  territories  amd  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  wit:  the  Kurile 
Islands,  the  Bonin  Islamds,  and  Amami-Oshima,  the  Loochoo 
Islands,  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  and  amy  insular  terri¬ 
tories  or  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  Japan  may 
hereafter  acquire. "62 

Not  being  a  member  of  the  League  the  United  States  techni¬ 
cally  did  not  have  Japan's  mandate  pledge.  This  legal  "loop¬ 
hole"  was  quietly  closed  by  Hughes  and  Baron  Kijuro  Shidehara, 
Japam's  Ambassador  at  Washington,  on  the  sidelines  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  convention,  signed  without  fanfare  on  February  11, 
1922  found  Japan  reiterating  all  the  rights  and  pledges  inclu¬ 
ding  non- fortification,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 63 

Aircraft  and  Aircraft  Carriers.  These  irstruments  pre- 
scnted  three  issues:  1)  should  aircraft  Le  subjected  to 
quamtitative  limitations  or  qualitative  restrictions?  2)  what 
ratios  should  be  applied  to  aircraft  carriers'^  and  3)  did 
aircraft  maJce  obsolescent  the  traditional  battle  fleet?  The 
first  two  questions  belonged  to  the  technical  experts  and  the 
third  issue  to  political  representatives.  Regardless  of  the 
logic  of  these  discussions,  they  influenced  future  policies 
for  the  naval  experts  played  down  the  military  significamce  of 
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the  airplane  and  the  politicians  overdramatized  its  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Air  power  posed,  in  part,  a  technological  issue.  While 
initial  American  plans  did  not  suggest  limitation  of  air¬ 
craft,  it  did  imply  some  regulation  of  this  new  weapon  (such 
as  that  to  be  applied  to  submarines)  under  the  agenda  item 
calling  for  "rules  for  control  of  new  agencies  of  warfare," 
Proposals  were  introduced  rcuiging  from  an  atten^t  to  limit 
aircraft  by  restricting  the  number  of  pilots  in  each  country 
to  outlawing  the  bombing  of  vinfortified  cities.  Twelve 
meetings  of  the  subcommittee  produced  only  deepening  pessi¬ 
mism.  General  restrictions  were,  most  observers  felt,  un¬ 
wise  because  design  differences  between  commercial  and  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft  at  this  primitive  stage  of  development  were 
slight.®^  Moreover,  2my  efforts  to  limit  military  air  fleets 
would  require  a  system  of  international  inspection,  agree¬ 
ment  on  ratios  among  different  aircraft,  and  the  regulation 
of  experimental  activities, ^ 5  unsurprisingly,  the  delegates 
decided  to  concentrate  on  the  limitation  of  aircraft  carriers. 

Hughes  originally  suggested  limiting  aircraft  carrier 
tonnage  to  80,000  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  48,000  for  Japan.  Later  the  secretary  recommended  a 
quota  of  27,000  for  Italy  and  France,  He  also  urged  that  a 
qualitative  limit  of  27,000  tons  be  put  on  carriers, 66 
These  figures  implied  a  definite  ratio  for  (given  the  trend 
in  carrier  design  toward  vessels  weigiiing  25,000  to  35,000 
tons)  they  would  allow  three  ships  of  25,000  tons  each  to 
each  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  two  ships  to 
Japaui,  and  one  each  for  Italy  euid  Fremce.  Even  though  they 
did  not  foresee  the  importance  of  the  carrier,  none  of  the 
delegates  were  satisfied  with  their  allotment.  Britain  com¬ 
plained  that  three  carriers  were  insufficient  to  support  its 
separate  fleets  in  the  Atlcintic  and  the  Mediterraneem,  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Lee,  thought  five  carriers 
(135,000  tons)  would  fulfill  Britain's  needs,  Baron  Kato 
objected  to  the  application  of  the  ratio  in  this  category 
because  of  special  geographical  considerations.  He  argued 
that  Japan  required  equality  with  the  Big  Two  because  the 
carrier  was  "strictly  defensive"  in  nature,  like  that  of  the 
subm2u:ine.  The  Italian  delegation  requested  a  second  ship 
in  case  the  first  was  either  damaged  or  undergoing  alter¬ 
ations;  this  would  put  their  needs  at  54,000  tons  or  parity 
with  France.  Then  Admiral  de  Bon  insisted  that  France  must 
have  three  carriers  (60,000  to  75,000  tons);  two  would  be 
for  the  main  fleet,  the  third  for  use  in  the  colonies,®^ 
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Hughes  accepted  an  adjusted  ratio,  which  ultimately  was 
incorporated  in  the  naval  treaty,  but  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  convert  two  uncompleted  battle  cruisers  (33,000  tons) 
into  carriers. 


United  States 
British  Empire 
Japcui 
France 
Italy 


Aircraft  Carriers* 

135,000  tons 
135,000  tons 
81,000  tons 
60,000  tons 
60,000  tons 


*  All  carrier  tonnage  in  existence  or  building  on  November 
12,  1921,  was  considered  experimental  and  could  be  replaced  with 
out  regard  to  age. 


,  While  conversion  of  the  Lexington  and  Saratoga  posed  an  ex- 
"'^ception  to  the  27,000  ton  limit,  the  United  States  pledged 
to  keep  within  the  overall  tonnage  allotment.  Personally, 
the  secretary  did  not  favor  the  conversion  clause  but 
Americ^m  naval  officials  were  convinced  that  while  Congress 
would  not  likely  vote  funds  for  construction  of  new  carri¬ 
ers,  they  might  appropriate  money  to  alter  vessels  thirty 
percent  ccfupJeted.® ^ 

To  the  United  States  Navy  the  airplane  proved  a  mixed 
blessing.  Public  fascination  with  the  recent  innovation, 
stimulated  by  Brigadier  General  William  Mitchell,  created 
a  domestic  climate  hostile  to  construction  of  expensive 
naval  armaments — even  aircraft  carriers.  Aviation  enthusi¬ 
asts  pressed  the  claims  of  aerial  bombardment  to  extravagent 
lengths;  indeed,  they  pointed  to  the  sinking  of  captured 
German  warships,  including  a  22,000  ton  dreadnaught,  during 
extended  bombing  tests  off  the  Virginia  capes  as  dooming  the 

capital  ship  and  as  making  future  internrean  warfare  im¬ 
possible.  Economy-minded  legislators  seized  thest;  clainir*  to 
challenge  the  expenditure  of  tens  of  millions  on  "obsolete" 
battleships 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Mitchell's  claims  be¬ 
came  cm  embarrassment  to  American  seapower.'®  With  the  im¬ 
pressions  that  he  and  other  air  power  enthusiemts  created 
it  became  exceedingly  difficult  in  later  years  for  the  Navy 
to  persuade  Congress  to  keep  its  fleet  up  to  treaty  limits. 

Problems  of  French-Italian  Parity.  Fremce  hemded  the 
American  gremd  design  for  naval  limitations  its  only  setback. 
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The  French  were  annoyed  because  of  the  conference's  empha¬ 
sis  on  Pacific  rather  than  European  issues,  the  delegates' 
decision  to  ignore  the  problem  of  land  armeunents,  the  naval 
ratio's  implications  of  parity  with  Italy,  and  the  naval 
treaty's  relegation  of  France  to  a  third-class  seapower. 
France's  guest  for  increased  security  and  manifestation  of 
national  pride  led  to  tactics  that  appeared  obstructionist; 
yet,  these  actions  might  better  be  understood  in  light  of 
France's  deepening  political  isolation  since  19 19. 

Few  American  statesmen  of  the  interwar  years  truly  under 
stood  France's  intense  search  for  "security."  The  Versailles 
treaty  had  reconstructed  a  Europe  to  French  liking;  there¬ 
fore,  their  concern  at  Washington  dwelled  on  strengthening 
this  position.  If  they  were  to  reduce  their  armaments,  the 
French  Insisted  on  political  compensation.  Herein  lay  the 
interwar  differences  on  disarmament  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
powers  dnd  France;  the  former  believed  that  disarming  would 
reduce  tensions  and  hence  augment  security,  while  the  latter 
consistently  argued  for  "security,  then  disarmament." 

French  disappointment  at  the  Washington  meetings  was  ill 
concealed.  They  expected  an  Anglo-American  deadlock  over 
parity,  whereupon  the  delegates  would  shift  to  the  major 
object  of  French  concern,  land  armaments.  To  their  amazement 
the  British  conceded  this  principle.  Excluded  from  the  Big 
Three's  preliminary  nav&l  negotiations,  the  French  saw  the 
question  of  European  armies  become  a  remote,  even  regional, 
issue. 


Compelled  to  deal  solely  with  naval  armaments,  the  French 
soon  vented  their  frustrations.  Concentrating  on  land  arma¬ 
ments,  France  had  by  1914  forfeited  its  position  as  a  major 
seapower.  World  War  One  accelerated  this  trend  as  France 
found  Itself  ranking  far  behind  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan  by  1921.  With  no  capital  ship  construction 
projected  until  1927,  the  French  planned  to  build  only 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines. 72  During  the  November 
talks  England  insisted  on  capital  ship  tonnage  equal  to  the 
combined  totals  of  Japan  and  France.  This  meant  that,  with 
the  5-5-3  ratio,  France  would  have  to  settle  for  200,000  tons 
or  less.  But  the  French,  determined  not  to  be  dictated  to 
by  erstwhile  allies,  indicated  that  they  intended  to  claim 
capital  ship  parity  with  Japan  and  submarine  parity  with 
England  and  America. 
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The  crisis  broke  into  the  open  on  December  15  when  the 
Big  Three  announced  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  settlement. 
Shortly  thereafter  Hughes  presented  the  French  and  Italian 
delegations  with  capital  ship  tonnage  limits  of  175,000; 
while  the  Italians  accepted,  the  French  demanded  350,000  tons, 
undoubtedly  Hughes  expected  some  protest  from  the  French  but 
nothing  as  extravagant  as  this;  the  French  were  asking  more 
tonnage  than  the  Je^anese.'^^  The  secretary  argued  that  the 
relative  strength  of  the  French  navy  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  treaty:  where  the  existing  ratio  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  united  States  over  France  (with  164,500  tons  of  capital 
ships)  was  currently  six  to  one,  the  treaty  would  reduce  this 
differential  to  three  to  one.'^S  Without  building,  without  ad¬ 
ditional  expense,  the  French  could  redress  their  naval  balance. 
Only  French  pride  emd  annoyance  led  their  delegates  to  charac- 
teriza  this  argument  as  luispeakable,  unthinkable. 

Unwilling  to  risk  protracted  negotiations  and  unconvinced 
that  the  French  deleg2tes  spoke  for  their  nation,  Hughes 
promptly  asked  Premier  Briand,  then  back  in  Paris,  to  inter¬ 
vene.  Placing  the  fate  of  conference  squarely  with  the 
French  government,  the ‘secretary  cabled  "that  the  attitude  of 
France  will  determine  the  success  or  failure"  of  the  meeting. 
After  reiterating  the  American  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
ratio,  Hughes  urged  the  Premier  to  consider  carefully  the 
matter.  He  also  took  precautionary  measures,  preparing  an 
alternative  four-power  treaty,  should  the  conference  falter. 
Briand  replied  favorably  on  December  18,  assuring  Hughes  that 
his  delegation  would  accept  the  suggested  capital  ship  ton¬ 
nage.  Yet  while  agreeing  to  a  low  ratio  of  "ships  of  offense 
^l.e.,  battleship£/,  which  are  the  most  costly,"  Briand  as¬ 
serted  that  "so  far  as  defensive  ships  are  concerned"  (cruis¬ 
ers,  destroyers  and  submeurlnes)  his  government  could  not 
accept  similar  inferior  tonnage  limits.'^  This  reservation 
would  be  Interpreted  differently  in  future  discussions  on 
auxiliary  vessels:  the  Americans  refused  to  extend  its  meaning 
beyond  the  battleship  issue;  while  the  French  assumed  that 
they  would  now  be  granted  as  many  smaller  warships  (defensive 
vessels)  as  they  wished. 

Briand* s  concession  on  ceq>ltal  ships  inadvertantly  re¬ 
vealed  the  deterioration  of  Franco-ltalian  relations.*' 

Britain  might  acknowledge  parity  with  America  but  Fremce 
could  not  reconcile  itself  to  naval  equality  with  Italy. 
American  justifications  for  a  two-ocean  navy,  and  hence  su¬ 
periority  over  Japan,  seemed  to  the  French  applic2d}le  to  their 
situation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  At  no  time 
in  the  past  had  Italy's  navy  matched  that  of  France:  in  1914 
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France  had  755^150  tons  to  Italy's  423,800  tons;  in  1921  the 
former  still  held  an  advantage  of  520,000  tons  to  335,000.^^ 
Italy  saw  in  the  demise  of  the  Austro-Hungariem  fleet  a 
grand  opportunity  for  consolidating  its  position  in  the 
Adriatic.  But  Italy  too  saw  itself  vulnerable  from  the  sea 
with  coastline  nearly  twice  the  length  of  Fremce's.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Italian,  delegates  came  to  Washington  with  the  simple, 
yet  potentially  explosive,  claim  to  parity  with  "the  strong¬ 
est  fleet  of  any  of  the  Powers  situated  on  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean."  Beyond  this,  the  Italians  declared  their  willingness 
"to  reduce  their  naval  armaments  to  zero,  if  France  /did/ 
the  same. ""^9  ■" 

England's  support  for  Franco-Italian  parity  generated 
suspicion  among  French  officials.  While  they  thought  they 
saw  clandestine  signs  of  Anglo-Italian  colledsoratlon  in 
certain  Italian  stillborn  suggestions  on  land  armaments,  the 
French  were  sure  now  the  British  desired  a  new  naval  balance 
in  the  Mediterranean.  For  France  the  issue  was  one  of 
prestige  and  principle. 

Failure  to  Limit  Auxiliary  Warships.  Negotiations  to  ex¬ 
tend  limiia^lon  to  auxiliary  vessels  soon  became  hopelessly 
stymied.  Fundamentally,  the  controversy  centered  on  whether 
the  submarine  would  be  limited  or  abolished.  Hughes'  original 
plan  alloted  90,000  tons  of  submarine  to  Britain  and  America, 
and  54,000  tons  to  Japem.”^  The  General  Board  had  suggested 
that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  be  allowed  100.000 
tons,  to  60,000  tons  each  for  Japan,  Italy,  and  France. 

Both  of  these  recommendations  reversed  the  previous  adminis¬ 
tration's  policy t  an  oft-cited  memorandum  prepared  for 
Wilson  in  Paris  by  his  naval  staff,  argued  for  outlawing  sub¬ 
marines  because  they  were  useful  only  in  "treacherously" 
attacking  merchant  ships.  This  report  held  "Civilization  de¬ 
mands  that  naval  war  be  placed  on  a  higher  plan  and  confined 
to  combatant  vessels." ^3  At  Washington,  however,  only  Bri¬ 
tain  championed  the  popular  anti-submarine  cause  for  tlicy 
still  had  vivid  memories  of  nearly  being  isolated  Ln  l')17 
and  1918  by  Gorman  submarines. 

Fremce  became  tho  submarine's  principal  defender,  abetted 
by  Japan  emd  Italy.  Their  attitude  stemmed  from  economic  and 
political  factors ;  the  former  because  submarines  were  cheap 
to  build,  no  minor  consideration  for  a  nation  committed  to 
medntaining  a  large  army;  and  the  latter  because  they  might 
provide  the  leverage  necessary  to  bring  Britain  to  discuss 
the  political  upects  of  European  security. 84 
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AM  the  debate  imfolded  the  United  States  found  itself 
caught  between  Britain's  demand  for  eJsolition  and  France's 
insistence  upon  construction.  On  December  22,  Lord  Lee 
sought  to  enlist  public  sentiment  to  gain  "not  merely  re¬ 
striction  on  submarines,  but  their  total  and  final  abolition." 
He  challenged  the  French  attitude  as  end'-  .'  ng  their  most 
likely  ally  should  war  cone  again  and  chic  he  Americans 
for  being  inconsistent  by  advocating  capital  jhip  reduction 
while  allowing  for  construction  of  submarines.  France's  chief 
delegate,  Albert  Sarraut,  firmly  restated  his  nation's  refusal 
to  accept  the  ratio  for  siibmarines  simply  because  one  nation 
had  misused  them.  Italy  and  Japem  joined  in  labelling  the  sub¬ 
marine  an  indispensable  weapon  for  defense. 

Hoping  to  break  the  deadlock,  Hughes  proposed  a  con^romise 
allotment  of  quotas t  England  and  America  would  receive  60,000 
tons,  and  France,  Japan,  and  Italy  would  keep  their  present 
tonnages  (31,391  tons,  31,452  tons,  and  21,000  tons  respect¬ 
ively)  .  This  belated  attempt  to  return  to  the  American  plan- 
reduction,  not  enlargement  of  naval  forces— failed  to  gain 
French  acceptance,  Hughes  then  asked  the  British  to  consider 
a  French  suggestion  of  60,000  tons  for  each  of  the  five 
powers.  Balfour  could  see  no  reason  for  France  to  have  such 
an  extravagent  tonnage;  moreover,  if  the  submarines  were 
limited,  instead  of  abolished,  England  could  not  agree  to  re¬ 
strictions  on  antisubmarine  warships. 

Balfour's  argument  torpedoed  Hughes'  search  for  a  basis 
of  compromise.  On  December  28,  1921  the  French  cabinet 
accepted  the  capital  ship  allotment  but  found  it  "impossible 
to  accept  a  limitation  below  that  of  330,000  tons  for  auxiliary 
craft  and  90,000  tons  for  submarines,  without  impairing  the 
vital  Interest  of  the  country  and  of  its  colonies  euid  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  their  navel  life,"  Balfour  replied  that  "if  at  Britain's 
very  gates  a  fleet  of  90,000  tons  of  submarines  (60,000  tons 
of  which  were  to  be  of  the  newest  type)  was  to  be  constructed, 
no  limitation  of  any  kind  on  auxiliary  vessels  capable  of 
dealing  with  submarines  could  be  admitted  by  the  Government 
which  he  represented."^^ 

Masked  by  France's  apparent  obstructionism  in  the  sub¬ 
marine  controversy  were  serious  British  reservations  about 
Hughes'  proposals  to  extend  Anglo-American  parity  to  aux¬ 
iliaries.  When  Balfour  on  November  15  accepted  equality  it 
had  been  linked  to  Hughes'  proviso  that  ciq>ital  ships,  with 
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auxiliary  vessels  necessary  to  a  battle  fleet,  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  measure  of  total  fleet  strength;  but  overlooked 
were  his  reservations  against  parity  for  all  warships.  The 
chief  British  delegate  noted  at  the  time  that  other  ques¬ 
tions,  particularly  regarding  cruisers  not  attached  to  battle 
fleets,  must  be  considered.  This  qualification  was  prompted 
by  the  Admiralty's  belief  that  Imperial  requirements,  l.e., 
protection  of  sea  lanes  nd  commerce,  must  ultimately  decide 
total  auxiliary  tonnage. Later  discussions  made  it  ap¬ 
parent  that  Britain  had  by  no  means  agreed  unqualifiedly  to 
Hughes'  ratios,  although  the  Americems  thought  they  had. 

Hughes  salvaged  the  qualitative  limitation  of  10,000  tons 
and  8-lnch  guns  on  cruisers,  even  if  he  failed  to  extend  the 
ratios  to  auxiliaries.  This  restriction  clearly  delineated 
this  combat  ship  from  the  heavier  capital  ships,  preventing 
the  possible  construction  of  20,000-ton  vessels  in  the  guise 
of  cruisers. This  proposal  found  staunch  support  among 
many  American  officers,  but  among  British  naval  professionals 
the  10,000-ton  limit  touched  off  a  storm  of  criticism.  Memy 
officers  argued  that,  like  the  appearance  of  the  Dreadnought 
in  1906,  it  outdated  their  large  cruiser  fleet  of  3,500  to 
5,000  tons.  Others  had  hoped,  by  keeping  the  tonnage  maximum 
on  cruisers  low,  to  augment  the  relative  combat  worth  of  arm¬ 
ed  merchant  ships. Britain's  superiority  in  this  latter 
ciq>aclty  had  not  been  missed  by  American  officers.  They  de¬ 
sired  the  10,000  ton,  long-range  cruisers  to  offset  Britain's 
numerical  advantage  and  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  fortified 
American  bases  west  of  Hawaii. 

The  Washington  Treaties 


The  number  of  agreements  recorded  by  the  Washington  dele¬ 
gates  attested  to  the  conference's  productivity  and  to  the 
interlocking  nature  of  naval  limitation  and  politics. 

Where  the  Five  Power  naval  pact  spelled  out  naval  reductions, 
stipulated  capital  ship  and  aircraft  carrier  tonnages,  and 
levied  specified  qualitative  restrictions  on  future  con¬ 
struction,  the  Four  and  Nine  Power  Treaties  recorded  politi¬ 
cal  understandings  toward  the  Pacific  and  the  Aslan  main¬ 
land.  Clearly  one  could  not  have  the  former  without  the 
latter;  together  these  three  accords  created  a  new  equilibri¬ 
um  of  technology  and  sea  power. 

The  Four  and  Nine  Power  Treaties  have  been  criticised  on 
several  counts;  the  former  for  containing  only  "paper 
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promises,"  euid  the  latter  for  falling  to  resolve  the  China 
problem.  With  his  usual  acumen,  Roland  N.  Strcmberg 
questioned  the  criticism  that  "the  Four- Power  Treaty  was  an 
absurdity  because  it  rested  on  'public  opinion*  rather  than 
on  'military  power.'"  Such  logic,  he  contended,  failed  to 
recognize  that  "the  use  of  military  force  must  (in  a  democra¬ 
cy)  always  rest  on  public  opinion  and  that  a  pledge  to  use 
force  is  still  only  a  'parchment'  pledge. Critics  to  the 
contrary,  the  Four  Power  Pact  did  have  an  enforcement  pro¬ 
vision,  its  consultation  clause.  That  this  article  was  never 
lnvo)ced  is  not  an  argiiment  against  its  validity;  rather  it 
argues  that  the  dominance  of  domestic  isolationism  and  the 
lack  of  political  leadership  rendered  the  treaty  sterile.  In 
these  circvimstances  the  substitution  of  a  firm  military  en¬ 
forcement  provision  would  hardly  have  altered  the  accord's 
fate. 


Of  these  agreements,  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  unquestionably 
rested  on  the  most  flimsy  base.  It  did  gain  international 
legality  for  the  United  States'  traditional  QP^n  Door  policy 
in  China,  but  it  did  not  terminate  disagreement  over  China. 

Three  areas  of  contention  remained; 

1)  Ciiina's  integrity  was  pledged  but,  in  its  state  of 
political  disintegration,  to  which  Chinese  government  (the 
one  in  Canton  and  Peking)  did  the  pledge  pertain?  and 
what  were  the  true  boundaries  of  China?  did  these  en¬ 
compass  Manchuria? 

2)  The  Open  Door  doctrine  promised  "equal  opportunity," 
but  how  was  t)ils  to  be  defined  in  context  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  "spheres  of  influence?"  was  it  possible  to  mix 
free  competition  with  monopoly? 

3)  The  Treaty  promised  China's  continued  national  de¬ 
velopment,  but  how  was  this  to  be  acconqplished  in  the 
light  of  extra-territoriality,  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops,  and  many  other  special  concessions  accumulatrd  over 
the  years?  how  would  these  privileges  be  interpreted  in 
light  of  increasing  Chinese  nationalism?  could  foreign 
citizens  and  property  be  protected  without  them? 

These  questions  formed  the  seedbed  of  future  American- Japa¬ 
nese  rif ts— «d)etted  by  America's  discriminatory  immigration 
policies  and  by  the  Depression's  economic  problems,  which 
would  in  the  1930's  negate  all  three  treaties. That 
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these  old  problems  undermined  the  1922  Aroerican-Japcinese 
modus  Vivendi  is  clear.  More  difficult  to  understand  is 
why  neither  Washington  nor  Tokyo  pressed  for  revision  of 
the  Nine  Power  pact  when  its  inadequacies  became  evident. 

Terms  of  the  Five  Power  Naval  Treaty.  Signed  by  the 
united  States »  dreat  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy  on 
February  6,  1922,  this  accord  registered  actual  disarmament, 
esteUslished  quantitative  limits  for  capital  ships  emd  aircraft 
carriers,  acknowledged  a  "ratio"  formula,  euid  placed  quali¬ 
tative  restrictions  on  future  construction.  Its  importance 
lay  also  in  what  it  did  not  accomplish — particularly  its 
failure  to  achieve  the  limitation  of  auxiliary  warships. 
Nonetheless,  the  Washington  ratio  concept  guided  negotiations 
on  naval  armaments  for  the  next  decade  and  a  half. 

In  terms  of  actual  disarmament,  the  Five  Power  pact  hewed 
closely  to  Hughes'  original  suggestion  for  the  scrapping  of 
sixty-six  capital  ships,  totaling  1»878,043  tons. 

Capital  Ships  to  be  Scrapped 

Hughes*  Prc^osal  Treaty  Commitments 


Ships  Tons 

Ships  Tons 

United 

15 

bui Iding 

13 

building 

States  t 

15 

older  vessels 

15 

older  vessels 

30 

845,740 

28 

770,540 

Great 

4 

building* 

4 

bui Iding  * 

Britain: 

19 

older  vessels 

older  vessels 

23 

583,375 

24 

591,373 

J^an: 

8 

projected** 

8 

projected** 

7 

building 

7 

building 

older  vessels 

older  vessels 

25 

448,928 

24 

415,028 

*  The  Hoods ,  not  yet  laid  down. 

**  Not  yet  laid  down  (159,828  tons) 

The  procedures  for  scrapping  were  carefully  defined  by 
the  treaty  (Part  2,  Chapter  II),  as  follows: 

I.  A  vessel  to  be  scrapped  must  be  placed  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  it  Ccinnot  be  put  to  combatant  use. 
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II.  This  result  must  be  finally  effected  in  any  one  of 
the  following  wayst 

a)  Permanent  sinking  of  the  vessel; 

b)  Breaking  the  vessel  up.  This  shall  always 
involve  destruction  or  removal  of  all  machinery, 
boilers,  and  armor,  and  all  deck,  side,  and  bot¬ 
tom  plating; 

c)  Converting  the  vessel  to  target  use,  exclu¬ 

sively.  .Not  more  than  one  capital  ship  may  be  re¬ 
tained  for  this  purpose  at  one  time  by  emy  of  the 
Contracting  Parties.  , 

Compliance  with  these  stipulations  followed  a  two-stage 
schedule:  preliminary  dismantling  within  six  months,  final 

scrapping  within  eighteen  months. 

The  retedned  capital  ships  provided  for  a  ratio  of  5-5-3 
among  the  Big  Three;  the  British  Empire's  larger  nisnber  of 
ships  and  greater  tonnage  was  off-set  by  American  qualitative 
superiority. 


Retained  Capital  Ships 


Pre  -  Post 
Jutland 

Total 

Tons 

(to  be  reached 
Pre  -  Post 
Jutland 

by  1941) 
Total 
Tons 

united 

17 

1 

500,650 

0 

15 

525,000 

States : 

15 

3a 

525,850a 

British 

21 

1 

5  80,450 

0 

15 

525,000 

Empire : 

17 

3^ 

558,950t> 

Japan : 

3 

2 

301,320 

0 

9 

315,000 

France : 

10 

0 

221,170C 

0 

_d 

175,000 

Italy : 

10 

0 

J82,800C 

0 

1  7'), 000 

^  After  completion  of  2  post-Jutland  ships  &  scrapping 
of  2  older  vessels. 

^  On  completion  of  2  new  ships  &  scrapping  of  4  older 
vessels. 

^  Framce  &  Italy  could  begin  to  lay  down  new  tonnage 
in  1927,  1929  &  1930. 

“  Within  tonnage  limitations;  number  not  fixed. 

By  1941  these  differences  would  be  eliminated  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  parity  achieved  with  fifteen  35, 000- ton  ships.  By 
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placing  capital  ship  construction  on  a  ten-year  holiday 
(excepting  two  ships  each  for  Britain  and  America) ,  by 
enumerating  the  vessels  retained  and  scrapped,  and  by  speci¬ 
fying  the  qualitative  features  and  construction  schedule  of 
their  replacements,  con^etitive  building  was  ended. 


Aircraft  carriers  were  limited  by  tonnage,  rather  than 
by  number,  in  keeping  with  the  ratio. 

Aircraft  Carrier  Limits 


United  States 
British  Empire 
Jap2m 
France 
Italy 


135,000  tons 
135,000  tons 
81,000  tons 
60,000  tons 
60,000  tons 


The  treaty  defined  a  carrier  as  a  vessel  exclusively  de¬ 
signed  for  carrying  aircraft  and  equipped  with  a  flight 
deck. 


Qualitative  restrictions  specified  by  the  Five  Power 
accord  included: 


Capital  Ships 

a)  No  capital  ship  shall  exceed  35,000  tons. 

b)  No  capital  ship  shall  carry  guns  with  a  caliber  in 
excess  of  16  inches. 


Aircraft  Carriers 


c)  No  aircraft  carrier  shall  exceed  27,000  tons,  except 
that  nations  may  build  no  more  than  two  33,000-ton  vessels. 

d)  Armament  of  carriers  shall  not  exceed  8-inches  in 
caliber;  if  it  mounts  this  caliber  the  total  number  of  such 
guns  shall  not  exceed  ten. 

General  Provisions 


e)  No  warship  hereafter  laid  down,  other  than  capital 
ships  and  eiircraft  carriers,  shall  exceed  10,000  tons.  This 
restriction  does  not  apply  to  troopships  or  non-combatant 
vessels. 

f)  No  warships  hereafter  laid  down,  other  than  capital 
ships,  shall  carry  a  gtin  in  excess  of  8  inches  in  caliber. 
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g)  No  preparations  shall  be  made  in  peacetime  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  warlike  armaments  on  merchamt  decks,  other 
them  the  necesseury  reinforcing  of  decks  to  moiint  guns  not 
exceeding  6  inches  in  caliber. 

Given  the  lengthy  duration  of  this  agreement,  until 
December  31,  1936,  provisions  were  made  to  protect  the  gen¬ 
eral  interests  of  the  contracting  powers  during  the  period 
its  terms  were  in  force.  If  the  "national  security"  of  «my 
of  these  nations  was  modified  by  "any  chcmge  of  circum¬ 
stances"  each  signatory  had  the  right  to  reconvene  the  con¬ 
ference.  If  technical  and  scientific  developments  should 
alter  the  purposes  of  these  limits  and  restrictions,  the 
united  States  was  empowered,  upon  mutual  consent,  after 
eight  years  to  convene  the  signatories  to  consider  possible 
changes  in  the  treaty's  terms.  Other  provisions  covered  the 
functioning  of  the  pact  during  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
involving  amy  contracting  power. 

Four  Power  and  Nine  Power  Treaties.  Taken  together  the 
Far  Eastern  agreements  (with  the  Five  Power  Naval  Treaty) 
recorded  at  the  Washington  conference  a  remarkable  American 
diplomatic  accomplishment.  For  Japanese  World  War  One  had 
been  a  fortunate  historical  accident  allowing  them  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  sphere  of  influence  over  vast  areas  of  the  Asian 
mainland  emd  the  western  Pacific.  War  and  revolution  had 
eliminated  German  and  Russicm  power  in  this  area,  while 
victory  had  left  Englemd  emd  France  weakened  and  unable  to 
reassert  their  former  influence.  Only  the  United  States 
remained  to  fill  the  vacuvim  caused  by  the  decimation  of  the 
pre-1914  Asian  balance  of  power,  but  it  had  not  fared  well. 
"Japan  was  entrenched  legally,  diplomatically  emd  by  mili¬ 
tary  force  in  Shantung,  Manchuria,  and  Eastern  Siberia," 

John  Chalmers  Vinson  has  written  of  postwar  conditions. 
"Equality  of  commercial  opportunity  existed  only  in  theory, 
while  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  sovereignty 
of  China  stood  in  grave  danger  of  total  eclipse. In  the 
spring  of  1921,  American  statesmen  found  their  Far  Eastern 
policies  in  shambles;  yet  at  the  Washington  meetings,  a  few 
months  later,  a  new  balance  was  struck  and  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  a  decade  the  tide  of  Japanese  ambition  re¬ 
ceded. 

This  new  balcince  rested  on  the  concept  of  "relative 
security"  as  reflected  in  tlie  Five  Power  Naval  pact;  but 
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agreement  here  came  about  only  with  the  easing  of  political 
tension  in  the  Pacific  area.  The  latter  was  accomplished 
through  the  Four  Power  pact  which  abrogated  the  Anglo-Japa- 
nese  Alliance  and  offered  consultative  procedures,  the  Nine 
Power  accord  which  esteOslished  the  American  doctrine  of  the 
Open  Door  in  China,  and  Japem's  agreement  to  withdraw  her 
occupation  forces  from  the  Shantung  area  and  from  Siberia. 

The  Four  Power  pact  was  a  vehicle  to  ease  the  abrogation 
of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Allicuice  and  yet  not  alienate  any 
party:  the  Americans  insisted  the  old  alliance  must  go;  the 

Japanese  desired  to  retain  its  relationship  with  England; 
amd  the  British  wished  to  placate  both  Washington  and  Tokyo, 
After  early  attempts  foundered,  it  fell  to  Hughes  to  put  the 
pieces  together. 

In  late  November,  1921,  Balfour,  Chandler  P,  Anderson 
and  Shidehara  each  tried  drawing  up  a  treaty  draft.  Bal¬ 
four's  proposed  tripartite  alliance  would  have;  1)  main¬ 
tained  "the  general  peace  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia" 
and  protected  the  existing  territorial  status  quo  "in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  territories  bordering 
thereon;"  2)  provided  for  frank  consultation  "as  to  the 
best  meauis"  of  protecting  the  territorial  rights  if  threat¬ 
ened;  3)  provided  for  any  two  parties  "to  protect  them¬ 
selves"  with  a  defensive  military  arrangement  if  needed; 
euid  4)  abrogated  by  inference  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance. 
Hughes  insisted  that  any  new  arrangement  must  replace  not 
only  the  allicmce,  but  also  the  Root-Takahara  and  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreements;  moreover,  in  the  defensive  military  ar¬ 
rangement,  he  saw  the  ghost  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  pact. 
Anderson's  and  Shidehara' s  drafts  were  quickly  discarded: 
the  former  failed  to  abrogate  the  Alliance  and  the  latter 
re-introduced  the  phrase  "vital  interests"  which  harkened 
back  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement, 

Hughes'  draft  proposed  that:  1)  the  pact  apply  only  to 
"insular  possessions  emd  dominions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean," 
eliminating  mention  of  the  Asia  mainland  or  Japan's  "vital 
interests;"  2)  each  party  pledge  to  respect  the  other's 
rights  and,  should  a  dispute  among  signatories  arise,  the 
four  powers  would  discuss  the  issues;  3)  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliemce  be  officially  abrogated;  and  4)  should  an  outside 
threat  emerge,  the  signatories  "shall  communicate  with  one 
cinother  fully  eind  freuikly,"  France  accepted  membership  in 
the  pact,  expanding  it  to  a  quadruple  accord.  This  innovation 
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salved  French  feelings  at  the  time  of  the  capital  ship 
crisis,  assauaged  the  Senate's  isolationists,  and  removed 
the  fear  that  the  two  former  allies  might  try  to  out 
vote  their  new  partner, 

Basically  Hughes'  draft  became  the  Four  Power  Treaty 
and  was  formally  signed  on  December  13,  1921, 

The  Nine  Power  treaty  negotiations  dealth  with  the 
problems  of  China,  problems  that  had  been  carefully  ignored 
in  the  earlier  Four  Power  talks.  American  and  Japanese 
policies  cleished  sharply  at  this  time  as  the  former's  con¬ 
cern  for  the  Open  Door  met  headlong  with  the  latter's  in¬ 
sistence  on  her  "vital  interests, In  private  negoti¬ 
ations  the  American  proposals  carried.  Elihu  Root,  who  had 
been  in  McKinley's  cabinet  when  John  Hay  announced  the  Open 
Door  principles,  offered  a  resolution  emboding  these  ideas: 

1)  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and 
the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China; 

2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  ef¬ 
fective  and  stable  government; 

3)  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  through¬ 
out  the  territory  of  China; 

4)  To  refrain  from  teiking  advantage  of  conditions  in 
China  in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which 
would  abridge  the  rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly 
States,  and  from  countenancing  action  inimical  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  such  Sthtes. 

If  the  first  three  points  were  merely  a  restatement  of  earli¬ 
er  principles,  the  fourth  had  a  special  history  of  its  own, 
Hughes  took  this  opportunity  to  reveal  a  suppressed  protocol 
to  the  original  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.®' 

Two  other  Far  Eastern  settlements  came  from: the  confer¬ 
ence.  Separate  Sino-Japeinese  negotiations,  aided  by  the 
good  offices  provided  by  Hughes  and  Balfour,  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  of  Jap2m  from  the  Shantung  area.  When  the 
status  of  Siberia  and  Northern  Sakhalin  came  up,  the  Tokyo 
government  announced  that,  witfi  satisfactory  arremgements 
to  protect  Japanese  citizens  and  stop  the  spread  of  Bolshe¬ 
vist  propaganda,  their  troops  would  be  recalled.  True  to 
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their  word,  the  final  withdrawal  of  Japcmese  military  forces 
from  Russiem  territory  came  soon  after  the  conference  ended. 
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^  For  a  list  of  these  agreements,  see  U.S.  Senate,  Ferort 
of  the  American  Delegation.  S.  Doc.  #125,  67th  Cong.,  2ndr 
Sess.  (1922)}  text  of  the  naval  treaty  can  be  found  in  U.S., 
statutes  at  Large,  XXXXIII,  1655-85. 

^  For  example,  see  Dudley  W.  Knox,  "The  United  States 
Navy  Between  World  Wars,"  an  introduction  to  Samuel  E.  Nori- 
son's  Hitstorv  of  United  States  Naval  Operations  in  VJorld  War 
II  (1955),  I,  xxxvli-xli  Louis  MOr ton,  S^raiegy  and  Command 
in  the  United  States  Army  in  World  War  ll:  ^he  War  in  the 
Pacific  ^962n  Series  *7,  vol.  X.,  2^-26;  wheeler,  Prelud^  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  pp.  28,  passim. 

^  Harold  and  Margaret  Sprout  have  written:  "The  Confer¬ 
ence  Itself  draiaatically  emphasized  the  potentialities  of 
Anglo-American  cooperation.  And  the  Washington  Treaties 
sketched  in  outline  a  new  order  6f  sea  power  which,  with  a 
little  more  Imagination  anc  courage,  might  have  guarded  the 
world's  peace  for  generations  still  to  come."  Toward  A  New 
Order  6f  Sea  Power  (1943) ,  p.  xi. 

4 

Armin  Rappaport,  The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
(1962) ,  p.  85. 


^  On  January  1,  1920,  the  world's  major  navies  had  the 
following  warships: 


British 

United 

Battleships 

Empire 

States 

36 

France  Japan 

JS  13 

Italy 

Battle  Cruisers 

9 

- 

- 

7 

- 

Cruisers 

19 

15 

20 

10 

7 

Light  Cruisers 

79 

18 

8 

17 

10 

Flotilla  Leaders 

260 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Destroyers 

355 

220 

76 

68 

47 

Submarines 

103 

105 

57 

25 

800 

Included  in 

the  above 

are  the 

following 

ships 

completed 

in  1911  or  after: 

British 

United 

Empire 

States 

France 

Japan  Italy 

Battleships 

27 

l3 

12 

Battle  Cruisers 

7 

- 

h- 

4 

Cruisers 

3 

- 

2 

•  — ^ 
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British 

United 

France 

J«^em 

Italy 

Empire 

States 

Light  Cruisers 

56 

- 

- 

5 

6 

Flotilla  Leaders 

25 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Destroyers 

339 

194 

38 

29 

29 

Submarines 

99 

88 

40 

16 

73 

(Building:  British  Empire,  1  battle  cruisers,  9  light 
cruisers,  2  flotilla  leaders,  S  destroyers,  10  submarines; 
united  States,  7  battleships,  2  light  cruisers,  115  des- 
trpyers,  4^  'submarines;  France,  8  submarines;  Japan,  2  battle¬ 
ships,  6  light  cruisers ,  10  destroyers ,  11  submarines. ) 

Source:  as  cited  in  Mary  Klachko,  "Anglo-American  Naval  Cc»npe< 
tition,  1918-1922,"  xinptiblished  Ph.D.  thesis  (Columbia  Univ. , 
1962)  ,  pp.  192-93. 

^  The  preparedness  movement  of  1914-1916  is  developed  in 
Harold  and  Margaret  Sprout,  The  Rise  of  American  Naval  Power, 
1776-1918  (1948)  ,  pp.  322-46  and  in  Arthur  h.  Ekirch,  Jr., 

The  CivITi^  emd  the  Mi li taw  (1956),  pp.  156-75.  Outten  J, 
ciinard  believes  that  the  ldi6  Naval  Act  was  aimed  at  Japan, 
"Japan's  Influence  on  American  Naval  Power,  1897-1917,"  Ui^- 
versity  of  California  Publications  in  History .  No.  36  (lT47) 
p.  17l.  !l!n  Toward  a  New  Order  pp.  3'^-4d,  the  Sprouts  argue 
it  was  provokeci  by  more  immecSdate  Eurc^ean  conditions  and  the 
potential  threat  of  Japan.  George  T.  Davis,  in  A  Navy  Second 
to  None  (1940),  p.  224,  holds  that  it  was  framed  with  postwar 
heces¥ities  in  mind.  Undoubtedly  all  of  these  factors  influ¬ 
enced  to  varying  degrees  the  public,  the  administration,  and 
the  members  of  Congress. 

7 

Four  battleships  were  to  weigh  32,600  tons  and  be 
capable  of  cruising  at  21  knots,  the  other  six  were  to  be 
43,200  tons,  citable  of  23  knots;  the  battle  cruisers  were 
to  weigh  43,500  tons  and  cruise  at  33  knots.  For  itemized 
strength  figures,  see  the  Navy  Yearbook,  1916 ,  pp.  480-81. 

Q 

Josephus  Daniels,  The  Wilson  Era— The  Years  of  War  and 
After  (1946)  ,  p.  368;  Navy  Departmeni,  Annual  j^eports.  1918, 
pp.  32-33;  Daniels  strongly  recommended~the  supplemencary 
building  program  in  annual  report  and  at  two  appearances  be¬ 
fore  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Hearings  on  Naval  Estimates  for  1919,  65th  Cong.,  3rd  Sess.. 
(i9iy'),Tp.'TOH:  - 

9 

E.D.  Cronon,  ed. ,  Cabinet  Diaries  of  Josephus  Daniels 
(1963),  p.  350. 
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New  York  Times#  Dec.  3,  1918. 

Frederick  Moore,  America* a  Naval  Challenge  (1929),  p.l. 
Lloyd  George,  Memoirs  of  the  Peace  Conference,  I,  p.  270. 


Quoted  in  Klachko,  ” Anglo- Amerlcem  Naval  Competition,' 

143. 


Miss  Klachko* s  study  presents  the  most  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ments  of  this  contest  yet,  see  particularly  Ch.  V  &  VI;  also 
see.  Sprouts,  Toward  A  New  Order,  pp.  61-69, 

1 5 

^  New  York  Times,  Febru^u:y  6,  10,  1919;  Hearings  on  Naval 
Estimate ,~"l9 19 ,  pp.  d20ff. 


16 
I  C 
17 


See  Charles  Seymour,  The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel 
House  (1926-1928),  IV,  499ff. 


Daniels,  The  Wilson  Era,  p.  382, 


18 


See  R.  S.  Baker  and  W.E.  Dodd,  eds,.  The  Public  Papers 
of  Woodrow  Wilson;  War  and  Peace  (1927),  I,  iSe,  412,' ’39'2,  ffTS. 


Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  Disarmament  in  Its  Relation¬ 
ship  to  Naval  Policy  and  Naval  Building  t^rograms  oi!  the  tiniiect 


ship 

State 


:e8,  hearings,  6?th  cong.  3rd  sess.  (l9;gl; ,  p.  537. 

20  Department  of  Navy,  Annual  Reports ,  19 1 8 ,  (Washington, 
D.C, ,  1919),  pp.  144,  386f  for  the  ^aval'  establishments  con- 


progi 


cern  with  using  their  construction  programs  for  political  ends, 
see  Lt.  Comdr.  Wallace  L.  Lind,  editorial  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  XLVI  (June,  1920)  ,  p.  ^45. 


21  New  York  Times,  February  1,  1920, 

22 


Figures  are  cited  in  Klachko,  "Anglo-Amerlcem  Naval 
competition,"  Ch,  IX, 

23 


As  quoted  in  Benjamin  H,  Williams,  The  United  States 
and  Disarmament  (1931),  p,  137.  — 


In  Aug.  1921,  bids  were  invited  for  these  warships. 
Hector  C.  Bywater,  Navies  and  Nations  (1927),  p,  121;  also 


Irj 
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see  Rolamd  A«  Chaput,  Disarmament  in  British  Foreign  Policy 
(1935),  pp.  96-97, 

25  Hector  Bywater,  "The  Limiting  of  Naval  Armaments," 
Atlantic  Monthly,  v,  129  (Feb,,  1922),  p.  260>  Raymond 
Leslie  bueli,  fne  Washington  Conference  (1922)  ,  pp,  130-44. 

2®  John  Chalmers  Vinson,  The  Parchment  Peace t  The  United 
States  Senate  emd  the  Washington  Conference ,  I9ll-1922  (1955), 

pp,  '4T-^8, - - - - 

2^  Quoted  in  Hector  Bywater,  Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific;  A 
Study  of  the  American-Japanese  Naval  IProblem  (l92l)  ,  pp,  155- 


28  Nation,  April  10,  1920,  p.  453. 

Cong*  Bee. ,  Dec,  14,  1920,  pp.  310,  4163, 

20  Quoted  in  John  A,  Garraty,  Henry  Cedaot  Lodge  (New  York, 
1953),  p.  403;  The  Times,  (London),  June  11,  1921, 

2^  Vinson,  The  Parchment  Peace,  pp,  55,  85;  New  York 
Times,  Dec.  5,  19!^0;  but  Pusey  asserts  that  Harding  always 
endorsed  an  arms  meeting  but  had  left  it  to  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes  to  decide  when  the  "time  was  ripe.”  Hughes , 

II,  455. 

32 

Tatsuji  Takeuchi,  War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Japanese 
Empire  (1935),  pp,  227-230;  in  I&2I  Jeqpan  was  spending  4 B, ^4 
or  its  emnual  revenue  on  the  navy  and  army,  55%  of  the  navy 
fxmds  went  for  new  construction.  United  States  Naval  Insti¬ 
tute  Proceed!. igs,  Vol,  47  (July,  1$21)  ,  p.  il04. 

The  Economist,  June  25,  1921,  pp,  13'58-59, 

34 

See  lem  H,  Nish,  The  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  (1966) 

22  See  D.B.F.P, ,  Ser,  1,  XIV,  287-322. 

2®  New  York  Times,  Jan,  4,  Feb,  6,  and  Jul,  4,  1921;  also 
Viscovmt  Klkujiro  ishii.  Diplomatic  Commentaries  (1936)  , 
pp,  34-60. 

2^  J,  Chal,  Vinson,  "The  Imperial  Conference  of  1921  and 
the  Anglo-Japemese  Alliance,"  Pacific  Historical  Review, XXXI 
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(1962),  pp.  262-66 «  the  printed  version  In  Foreign  Relations 
omits  that  portion  of  the  memo  which  relates  to  the  proposed 
three-power  pact.  Vinson  also  demolishes  the  nyth  that  this 
meeting  witnessed  a  struggle  between  Australian  Prime  Minister 
William  H.  Hughes,  who  supposedly  pressed  for  renewal  of  the 
alliance,  and  Canadian  Prime  Ministor  Arthur  Melghen,  who 
supposedly  persisted  until  the  conferees  accepted  the  Ameri¬ 
can  demand  for  its  abrogation. 

3  8 

For  the  timing  of  Wetshington* s  initiative,  see  Thomas 
H.  Buckley,  "The  U.S.  euid  the  Washington  Conference,  1921- 
19227  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis  (Indiana  univ. ,  1961),  pp. 

43  ff.  Hughes  deliberately  did  not  specify  "naval  armaments* 
in  this  initial  message,  F.R. ,  1921.  I,  21-22. 

F.R.,  1921.  I,  24. 

Department  of  State,  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments  (1922),  p.  52;  hereafter  died  as  C.L.^, 

The  United  States  would  be  left  with  18  capital  ships 
(500,650  tons).  Great  Britain  would  retain  22  older,  more 
lightly  armed,  capital  vessels  (604,450  tons),  emd  Japan 
would  have  10  capital  ships  (299,700  tons).  For  the  entire 
American  plan,  see  C.L.A. ,  pp.  78-92. 

42 

Some  British  naval  officers  thought  this  figure  ex¬ 
cessive  and  urged  unsuccessfully,  adoption  of  a  lower  limit, 
see  Lord  Chatfield,  It  Might  Happen  Again  (1947V  pp.  4-5. 

43 

C.L.A. ,  pp.  50-62;  for  details  of  Hughes'  "Inspired 
Hour,"  see  Pusey,  Hughes ,  II,  466-73. 

44 

Report  of  the  General  Board,  Sept.  12  a  17,  1921,  as 
quoted  in  Buckley,  "U.S.  and  the  Washington  Conference," 
pp.  122-24;  Sprout,  Toward  A  New  Order  pp.  141-42. 

45 

Buckley,  "U.S.  and  the  Washington  Conference,"  pp. 

12  3-24. 


125. 


Report  of  the  General  Board,  Oct.  14,  1921,  in  Ibid. , 


Gerald  E.  Wheeler,  Prelude  to  Pearl  Harbors 
States  Navy  and  the  Far  East,  1921- I93i  (1963) .  p.  5! 


The  United 
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48 

Buckley,  "U.S.  and  the  Washington  Conference,"  p.  126. 

Ibid. t  pp,  126-30;  Wheeler,  Prelude  to  Pearl  Harbor >  p. 
51;  Sprouts,  Toward  a  New  Order,  pp,  i35-40;  Philip  Jessup, 

Ellhu  Root  (1930),  II,  44§. 

Sprouts,  Toward  a  New  Order,  pp.  126-27. 

C.L.A. ,  96-104,  106;  F.R. »  1922,  I.  69n. 

F.R. ,  1922 ,  I,  69-72;  the  American  rebuttal  was  pointed: 
"We  have  TlTteen  ships  averaging  appi^oximately  53%  completed 
and  some  of  them  range  as  high  as  88%.  By  no  logical  process 
of  thought  can  these  be  considered  non-existent. 

P*  ’^43 

I^. ,  pp.  74-75. 

Sprouts,  Toward  a  New  Order,  pp.  173-76. 

Report  of  the  General  Board,  Oct.  20,  1921,  cited  in 
Buckley,  "U.S.  and  the  Washington  Conference,"  p,  143;  Pusey 
cites  a  report  of  Oct,  14  as  tadcing  the  same  position,  Hughes , 

II,  477, 

League  assignment  of  the  former  German  islands  to  Japan 
merely  formalized  a  previous  agreement.  J«qpan  and  England 
had,  according  to  the  Greene-Motono  note  of  Feb.  16,  1917, 
agreed  to  partition  German  Islands  in  the  Pacific;  Great 
Britain  would  support  Japan's  claims  to  islands  north  of  the 
equator  and  Japan  would  respond  in  like  spirit  to  British 
claims  to  islands  south  of  the  equator.  (F.R. :  Peace  Conf . , 
1919,  V.,  i^p.  II,  p,  134.)  To  earn  this  award,  tne  j'apanese 
sided  in  eliminating  German  sea  raiders  and  military  influ¬ 
ence  from  the  Pacific  area.  At  Paris,  the  Wilson  administra¬ 
tion,  particularly  its  naval  experts,  became  alarmed  as  the 
signlflcemce  of  the  secret  arrangement  became  clear.  In  a 
memorandum  prepared  on  Dec.  14,  1918,  for  the  American  dele¬ 
gation,  Breckenridge  Long  argued  the  value  of  the  United  States' 
ownership  of  the  Carollnas,  Marshalls,  Marianas,  Yap,  Pelew, 
Samoem  Group,  emd  the  Guano  Islands.  (Ibid. ,  II,  514-15.) 

Perhaps  because  of  the  obvious  conflict  with  Wilsonian  prin¬ 
ciples  there  was  general  agreement  among  all  Americem  experts 
that  the  United  States  could  advance  no  legitimate  cledm  to 
these  islands.  In  any  event,  Llc^d  George's  decision  to 
honor  the  1917  agreement  with  Japan  resolved  the  issue. 
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(Ibid.,  V,  126.)  Australia  and  New  Zealand  reluctantly  ac¬ 
knowledged  Japans'  claims  in  exchange  for  northerly  outposts 
In  New  Guinea  and  Somoa.  These  two  dominions  greatly  antago¬ 
nized  the  Je^anese  by  their  "Asian  exclusion"  attitudes.  See 
Nicholas  Efimenco,  "Imperialism  and  the  League  Experiment 
with  the  Mandate  System,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis  (university 
of  Minnesota,  1948)  ,  pp.  271-86,  305-12. 

The  Sprouts  point  out  that  the  press  contained  several 
intimations  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1921  that  the  Japanese 
would  demand  some  limitation  of  insular  naval  bases,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  agreement  to  naval  limitation,  Tcaward  A  New 
Order,  p.  167.  The  British  also  reported  Jt^anese  ooncern 
with  American  bases  with  western  Pacific,  see  excerpt  from 
The  Naval  £md  Military  Record  and  Royal  Dockyard  Gazette 
(Apr.  19,  1922)  in  the  United  States  Naval  Institute  Pro¬ 
ceedings  (May,  1922) ,  p.  l625. 

F.R. ,  1922,  I.  74;  Jessup,  Elihu  Boot,  II,  449. 

F.R. ,  1922,  I,  75-83,  127-30,  247.  American  Naval 
officers  apparently  were  not  consulted.  A^.  Coontz  later 
testified  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  neither  the 
Navy  Dept,  nor  the  General  Board  were  consulted  about  this 
decision.  He  personally  considered  it  put  the  United  States 
at  "a  very  great  disadvantage."  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Hearings  on  the  London  Naval  Treaty  of 
1930 ,  7l8t  Cong.,  2nd  sess.  (1^36),  p.  24^. 

In  preliminary  talks  he  had  included  the  Bonin  Islands 
euid  Oshima  for  he  recognized  American  reluctance  to  halt 
fortifications  in  the  Philippines  if  Japan  fortified  these; 
b\it  the  Japanese  government  insisted  that  they  were  part  of 
Japan  proper.  If  he  now  included  them  in  an  agreement  he 
would  be  violating  his  instructions  and  would  appear  publicly 
to  have  retreated  from  the  announcement  of  Dec.  15.  See 
Yamato  Ichihashl,  The  Washington  Conference  and  After  (1928), 
pp.  84-85.  - 

F.R. ,  1922,  I,  150-56,  245-46. 

Ibid. ,  p.  253. 

F.R. ,  1922,  II,  600-604.  Art.  II  reads;  "The  united 
States  Tts  naETonals  shall  receive  all  the  benefits  of 
the  engagements  of  Japan,  defined  in  Articles  3,4  ('...no 
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military  or  naval  baises  shall  be  esteJ^lished  or  fortifications 
erected  in  the  territory.')  and  5  of  the  aforesaid  Mandate, 
notwithsteuiding  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  League  of  Natl  (ms.”  The  U.S.  was  also  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  annual  report  submitted  by 
Japan  to  the  League. 

C.L.A. ,  pp,  792-802;  U.S.  Senate,  Report  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Delegatron,  S.  Doc.  #125,  67th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.  (1922) 

Department  of  State,  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments ;  Subcommittees  (1922) ,  pp.  1^6-368.  hereafter 
cited  as  Subcommittees. 

C.L.A. ,  p.  672.  In  1921,  the  United  States  had 
19,360  tona“oT  carriers  built  or  building,  and  Great  Britain 
had  87,190  tons;  while  Japan  had  21,000  tons,  France  24,230 
tons,  and  Italy  none. 

Report  of  the  General  Board,  Oct.  g,  1921,  cited  in  Buckley, 
”U.S.  and  the  Washington  Conference,”  p*  186n. 

Sprout,  Toward  A  New  Order,  pp.  227-35. 

Pusey,  Hughes ,  II,  485-86;  Ichihashi,  The  Washington 
conference  and  Al^r,  pp.  96-99. 

69 

See  Harry  H.  Ransom,  ”The  Battleship  Meets  The  Air- 
pleme,"  Military  Affairs  (Spring,  1959)  ,  pp.  21-27;  Sprout, 
Toward  A  New  Order,  pp.  211-24;  for  an  excellent  summary  of 
contemporary  views  on  the  mlllteury  potential  of  the  airplane, 
see  the  United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  vol.  47 
(Sept.,  19il) ,  pp.  1451-61. 

See  Dudley  W.  Knox's  introduction  to  S.E.  Morison, 
History  of  United  States  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II 
(1955),  t,  xlv-xiix. 

See  Donald  S.  Blrn,  "Britain  and  France  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference,  1921-1922,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis 
(Columbia  Unlv  . ,  1964)  . 

^2  The  French  parliament  refused  to  vote  appropriations 
just  before  the  conference.  For  legislative  objections  to 
capital  ships  and  preference  for  smaller  warships,  see  M. 
de  Kerguizec,  "French  Naval  Aims,"  Foreign  Affairs,  IV,  no.  3 
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(Apr.,  1926),  pp,  369-82. 

New  York  Times,  Nov.  22,  1921.  This  seems  to  confirm 
earlier  remarks  by .the  French  naval  chief  of  staff  that  his 
government  would  not  accept  naval  limitation  terms  less  than 
those  granted  to  Japan.  Naval  Intelligence  Report  to  the 
General  Board,  cited  in  Buckley,  "U.S.  and  Washington  Confer¬ 
ence,"  p.  159n. 

Buckley,  "U.S.  and  the  Washington  Conference,"  p.  162; 
interestingly  earlier  General  Board  plems  would  have  granted 
Frwce,  Italy,  and  Ji^an  each  600,000  tons,  while  its  revised 
version  would  have  allowed  parity  at  410,000  tons. 

75 

Subcommittees ,  pp.  24-32. 

F.R. ,  1922,  I,  130-31,  135-36;  Pusey,  Hughes ,  II,  483. 

77 

Earlier  Briand  was  alleged  to  have  insulted  the  honor 
of  the  Italian  army  by  suggesting  that  the  latter's  desire 
for  disarmament  stemmed  from  the  "moral  decomposition"  of 
Italy's  military  forces.  This  incident  touched  off  a  fiuror 
at  a  time  when  France  most  desired  to  satisfy  legitimate 
Italian  aspirations  and  keep  them  in  the  Versailles  system, 
see  Birn,  "Britain  and  France  at  the  Washington  Conference," 
pp.  94-95. 

78  • 

H.  Mevmler,  "La  Question  de  la  Parite  Navale  Franco- 

Itallienne,"  Revue  Politique  et  Parliementedre  (Apr.  10,  1930), 
p.  76. 

Senate,  Conference  on  the  Limita^on  of  Armament,  S. 
DOC.  #126,  67  Cong.  2nd  seas.  ii^z2) ,  p.  162;  F.R. ,  19)^!^, 

^^60  ’  ’ 

See  Dim,  "Britain  and  France  at  the  Washington  Confer¬ 
ence,"  pp.  92-93. 

8 1. 

C.L. A« ,  p«  86«  Actually  these  figures  would  allow  con- 
siderab-le^COTStruction  for  in  1921  the  United  States  had 
50,522  tons  of  submarines  with  an  additional  51,577  tons  to 
be  completed  by  1929;  Great  Britain  had  82,464  tons  with  none 
projected;  J<qpan  had  12,990  tons  with  26,868  tons  contem¬ 
plated;  Fremce  had  28,826  tons  with  14,024  Lons  projected; 
and  Italy  had  20,108  tons  with  120  tons  projected.  General 
Board  Report,  Sept.  17,  1921,  cited  in  Buckley,  "U.S.  and 
Washington  Conference,"  p.  169  fn. 
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General  Board  Report,  Oct.  8,  1921,  Ibid. ,  pp.  169-70. 

Ray  S.  Baker.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement 
(1922),  III,  201.  ■ 

Sprout,  Toward  A  New  Order,  p.  191.  , 

C.L.A. ,  pp.  474-90.  This  attack  on  France's  position 
served  to'es^'^md  growing  Anglo-French  resentment,  see  Birn, 
"Britain  and  France  at  the  Washington  Conference,"  pp.  158- 
66. 

C.L.A. ,  pp.  556,  558-60;  F.R. ,  1922.  I,  143-44. 

C.L.A.,  pp.  568-70,  576. 

®®  D.B.F.P.,  Ser.  1,  XIV,  513-16;  Roland  A,  Chaput,  Dis¬ 

armament  rn^BriFish  Foreign  Policy  (1935),  pp.  110-13. 

The  Sprouts  feel  that  none  of  the  delegations  realized 
the  Impact  these  qualitative  limitations  would  have  on  "either 
their  respective  strategic  problems  or  the  future  balance  of 
power  upon  the  sea,"  Toward  A  New  Order,  pp.  211-12. 

Admiral  Sir  Herbert  W.  Richmond,  Sea  Power  in  the 
Modem  World  (1934)  ,  p,  48.  '  ' 

In  all,  the  conferees  signed  7  treaties  and  approved 
12  resolutions. 

92  Rolemd  N.  Stroroberg,  Collective  Security  md  American 
Foreign  Policy  (1963) ,  pp.  56-57. 

i 

93  These  questions  were  sharpened  by  Burton  F.  Deer's 
paper  "Disarmament  in  the  Pacifici  The  United  States  and 
Japan  in  the  1920 's"  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Historial  Association,  San  Francisco,  Dec.  28, 

1965.  For  some  of  the  mswers,  see  Akira  Iriye,  Alter  im¬ 
perialism  t  The  Search  for  a  New  Order  in  tlio  Far  Fast.  1921- 

1931  (lyg?)" - ' - 

Vinson,  The  Parchment  Peace,  p.  24. 

93  F.R. ,  1222#  I#  1-8;  Buckley,  "U.S.  and  the  Washington 
conference,**  p.  20 3n.;  Pusey,  Hughes .  II,  496. 
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Sadao  Aaada,  "Japan's  'Special  Interests'  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference,  1921-22,"  American  Historical  Review, 

LXVII  (1961),  pp.  62-63. 

C.L.A. ,  p,  900>  F.R. ,  1922,  I,  278-79;  Pusey,  Hughes , 
II,  502-5(r37  “also  J.  Chal  Vinson,  "The  Annulment  of  the 
Lansinq-Ishil  Agreement."  Pacific  Historical  Review.  XXVII 
(1958),  pp.  57-69. 
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Chlipter  14 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  VERDICT «  1922^-1927 


Naval  limitation  concepts  that  emerged  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  conference  f  largely  embodied  in  the  Five  Power  Naval 
Treaty  (1922) ,  substantially  Influenced  the  policies  of  the 
major  seapowers  during  the  1920 's.  Analysts  assessed  the 
technical  and  political  complexities  of  these  restrictions 
with  mixed  feelings*  If  domestic  opinion  generally  favored 
naval  disarmament,  there  were  instances  during  the  ratifi- 
dation  process  of  partisanship  for  political  advantage.  And, 
too,  in  the  three  dominate  naval  powers  there  remained  vaoal 
individuals,  naval  officers  primarily  but  by  no  means  exclu¬ 
sively,  who  questioned  the  goals  and  means  of  naval  limita¬ 
tion. 


To  the  majority  of  civil  authorities,  citizens,  and  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  ahd  Japan  the 
Washington  treaty  "syst^"  appeared  to  be  a  sound  means  of 
halting  a  prospective  naval  race,  relieving  international 
tensions  in  the  Pacific,  and  reducing  the  burden  of  taxes. 

In  Italy  other  domestic  political  Issues  pushed  the  naval 
limitation  issue  aside,  while  in  France  the  quantitative 
schedule  impinged  on  national  integrity.  The  ratification 
process  reflected  this  verdicts  the  United  States  completed 
its  procedures  on  March  29,  1922,  Great  Britain  on  July  20, 
1922;  and  Japan  on  August  5,  1922.  Ratification  by  Ttaly 
followed  in  January,  192:};  but  French  opposition  to  the  naval 
treaty  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Four  Power  pact  prevented 
assent  until  July  11,  1923*  France  did  not  act  favorably  on 
the  Nine  Power  agreement  until  two  years  later,  and  never  did 
ratify  the  other  accords. 

In  the  United  States  and  Japan  proponents  and  opponents 
of  these  treaties  attempted  to  use  them  even  after  ratifi¬ 
cation  for  partisan  advantage.  The  popular  enthusiasm 
accorded  the  agreements,  particularly  the  naval  limitation 
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pact,  was  capitalized  on  by  their  proponents,  while  this 
same  sentiment  caused  their  opponents  to  approach  the  trea¬ 
ties  gingerly.  In  Great  Britain,  the  treaties  were  less  a 
factor  of  partisanship  after  ratification  than  before  as 
both  major  parties,  for  different  reasons,  accepted  the 
Washington  '"system".  Conservatives  frowned  at  the  price  of 
naval  limitation  but  embraded  the  economies  it  brought;  the 
Laborites  argued  for  more  extensive  disarmament  but  accepted 
the  treaties  as  em  initial  step.  In  Freuice  the  major  politi¬ 
cal  factions  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  security,  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  disarmzunent,  in  that  order;  they  supported  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  emphasis  on  general  disarmament  preceded  by  a  guar¬ 
antee  from  agression. 

Beyond  the  contemporary  political  verdict  lay  the  wide¬ 
spread  dissatisfaction  of  the  naval  establishments  revealing 
a  bifurcation  of  civil  naval  attitudes.  In  each  of  the  three 
major  seapowers  political  leaders  tended  to  view  the  Weish- 
ington  treaties  in  cm  optimistic  light,  while  the  naval 
officers  of  each  nation  took  a  pessimistic  attitude. 

In  assessing  the  Washington  treaty  "system"  during  the 
1920 *8  as  it  applied  to  the  signatory  states,  the  follcswing 
three  points  stand  out. 

1)  Although  the  verdict  was  not  unanimous,  the  treaties 
and  agreements  negotiated  at  the  Washinton  Conference!  were 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  popular  cjpinion  in  all  five 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  France  where  the  verdict 
was  more  mixed  and  less  favorable. 

2)  While  the  Washington  system  was  in  general  favorably 
received,  it  beceune  the  subject  of  partisan  rivalry,  with 
the  parties  in  power  seeking  to  ce^italize  on  the  political 
advantages  to  be  found  in  the  public  support  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  the  opposition  parties  thereby  forced,  in  an  effort 
to  minimize  these  advantages,  to  raise  criticisms,  reser¬ 
vations  and  qualifications.  Most  of  the  opposition  to  the 
conference,  therefore,  was  based  on  political  expediency; 
there  were  few  in  any  of  the  countries  who  based  their  oppo¬ 
sition  on  a  rejection  of  disarmament  per  se. 

3)  The  main  differences  which  arose  over  the  Washington 
treaties  were  not  so  much  between  political  parties  as  be¬ 
tween  civilian  and  military  assessments  of  the  conference 
and  its  results.  Not  only  was  there  a  common  pattern  of 
opposition  to  the  treaties  by  naval  spokesmen  in  all  of  the 
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countries,  but  even  more  remarkable  was  the  conclusion  of 
each  of  the  naval  officials  that  "their"  country  had  lost  in 
the  negotiations.  Thus,  while  the  diplomats  tended  to  assume 
that  all  countries  gained  by  the  Washington  treaties,  the 
naval  officials  in  each  of  the  countries  generally  assumed 
that  only  the  "other"  countries  profited  by  the  conference. 

The  civil  Verdict 

The  conferees  had  been  summoned  to  end  naval  competition, 
to  promote  world  peace,  and  to  arrest  mounting  tensions  in 
the  Pacific.  When  they  finished  their  deliberations,  the 
delegates  viewed  their  efforts  with  unabashed  satisfaction. 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  insisted  that  "no  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  or  significant  Treaty  has  ever  been  made."  Instead  of 
merely  discussing  the  burdens  of  naval  armaments,  the  Five 
Power  agreement  had  actually  diminished  them.  "Ohls  Treaty 
ends,"  Hughes  declared, "absolutely  ends,  the  race  in  compe¬ 
tition  of  naval  armaments.  At  the  same  time  it  leaves  the 
relative  security  of  the  great  naval  Powers  unimpaired.  To 
Lord  Balfour  the  conference  inaugurated  a  "new  era"  for  the 
maritime  powers.  They  had  formulated  a  guarantee  for  China# 
written  a  nonaggression  pact  covering  the  Pacific  island 
possessions,  and  agreed  on  a  treaty  for  reduction  of  capital 
ships  and  for  ending  the  building  rivalry  eunong  the  leading 
naval  powers.  These  three  achievements,  Balfour  claimed, 
were  related!  to  judge  one,  the  other  two  agreements  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Together  these  "unique"  treaties 
accooqplished  "the  dimunutlon  of  eunneunents,  auid  with  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  armaments  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  armaments  being  ever  required."* 

Baron  Shldehara  viewed  the  treaties  in  similar  perspec¬ 
tive.  He  lauded  the  termination  of  "competition  in  naval 
armaments"  that  had  so  long  been  "ruinous  to  national  wel¬ 
fare  and  harmful  to  International  peace."  Shldehara  believed 
the  Four  Power  Treaty,  the  Nine  Fewer  Treaty,  the  agreements 
relating  to  Chinese  problems,  particularly  Shemtung,  and  the 
adjusting  the  "difficult  question  of  the  Pacific  mandates" 
ushered  in  an  era  of  peace  in  the  Pacific.  The  Italian  dele¬ 
gation  joined  in  applauding  the  Washington  treaties.  Senator 
Schanzer  singled  out  the  naval  treaty  aa  the  initial  step 
"toward  eliminating  the  danger  of  fut\ire  wars  and  creating 
more  solid  foundations  for  the  financial  policy  of  great 
nations. "3 
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Only  the  French  delegation  voiced  misgivings.  While  the 
French  government  had  signed  the  limitation  agreement,  M. 
Sarraut  explained  that  many  Frenchmen  doubted  that  disarma- 
ment  alone  would  bring  lasting  world  peace.  A  stable,  peace¬ 
ful  world  could  be  guaranteed  only  if  "those  who  may  still 
feel  tempted  to  unleash  the  horrors  of  conflict  know  that 
they  can  no  longer  do  so  with  in^tmity."*  To  the  French, 
naval  limitation  alone,  separate  from  coiq>rehensive  military 
limitation  emd  political  organization,  fell  short  of  estab¬ 
lishing  peace. 

The  Americem  View.  Piiblic  response  in  America  was  warmly 
sympathetic,  l^e  Sprouts  write  that  it  was  "aie  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  though  by  no  means  unanimous  applause,"  ^ile  Thomas 
Buckley  concluded  that  the  treaties'  supporters  far  out¬ 
numbered  their  opponents.  Leonard  c.  Hoag  fo\uid  that  the 
American  public  "expressed  itself  very  freely  on  the  effects 
of  the  conference"  and  that  in  general  the  public  "e3q>ressed 
satisfaction  with  the  conference  treaties  and  urged  prompt 
and  complete  ratification."^ 

The  press,  had  followed  the  conference  quite  closely  and 
had  usually  supported  the  administration's  position.  A 
Literary  Digest  poll  of  newspaper  reaction  to  the  treaties 
pending  ratification  revealed  that  the  803  papers  iq>proached, 
723  favored  ratification  while  66  stood  opposed  and  14  refused 
to  commit  themselves.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Digest ,  "Reports 
of  opposition  are  so  negligible  as  to  make  it  clear  to  us  that 
the  people  are  more  significantly  unitdd  on  the  proposals  of 
the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  than  they  have 
been  on  euiy  similar  issue. The  Hearst  press  figured  prom¬ 
inently  among  those  newspapers  who  opposed  the  treaties. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  alternately  praised  the  French  for  their 
independent  stand  and  criticized  the  administration  for 
falling  into  "the  doormat  class”  by  negotiating  with  the 
British. '  One  Hearst  daily  held  those  who  hailed  the  confer- 
erence  as  a  victory  for  peace  to  be  victims  of  a  "pathetic  de¬ 
lusion."  Not  only  had  the  agreements  failed  to  achieve  peace, 
they  had,  according  to  this  editor,  created  for  the  United 
States  even  greater  danger  of  "new  wars."^ 

Numerous  orgemizations  worked  to  secure  ratification  of 
the  treaties  while  (^position  groups  were  a  rarity.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Treaty  Ratification  sprang  into  operation  with 
support  of  such  men  as  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  and  John  Foster 
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Dulles.  Additionally,  the  National  Council  for  the  Limita¬ 
tion  of  Arnaments  claimed  that  forty- three  groups  of  all 
kinds,  civic  and  pacifist,  had  pledged  their  active  support. 
The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  signed  by  over  14,000  ministers.^ 

Business  euid  organized  l^d3or  also  endorsed  the  Washington 
treaties.  Conservative  orgauis,  such  as  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Bamkers  Magazine,  and  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
^FTronicle  believed  that  faie  conference'  had  resulted  in  solid 
achievements  and  that  it  promised  future  reductions  in  arma¬ 
ments.  Organized  labor,  led  by  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  had  long  supported  the  disarmament  move¬ 
ment  while  denying  pacifist  tendencies.  Yet  the  Washington 
naval  treaty  presented  Confers  emd  his  workers  with  a  poig¬ 
nant  conflict  between  self-interest  and  idealism.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1922  some  18,000  shipyard  workers  were  laid  off  be¬ 
cause  of  the  naval  treaty's  curtailment  of  construction. 
Believing  the  government  failed  to  live  up  to  its  promise  to 
find  other  work  for  the  shipyards,  Gonpers  appealed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Navy  to  reconsider  or  modify  his  dismissal  order. 
Labor  leaders  also  presented  the  government  with  a  plan,  in 
a  series  of  fifteen  proposals,  for  the  conversion  of  govern- 
meht  plants  to  manufacture  other  supplies.  Although  Secre¬ 
tary  Denby  promised  early  consideration  of  the  A.F.  of  L.'s 
suggestions,  he  notified  them  on  February  25  that  "it  was 
not. .  .within  my  power  to  continue  in  needless  employment 
those  who  are  paid  from  a  trust  fund  administered  by  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  United  States. "10  The  unwll^ng- 
ness  or  inability  of  the  Harding  administration  to  provide 
for  reconversion  of  industries  affected  by  the  naval  limita¬ 
tion  trea^  caused  organized  labor  to  view  future  proposals 
with  Increasing  skepticism. 

The  British  View.  British  enthusiasm  for  the  Washington 
treaty  "system"  rivaled  that  of  America's  in  official  and 
public  circles.  Arriving  back  in  London,  Lord  Balfour  be¬ 
came  the  idol  of  the  hour:  he  found  Prime  Minister  Lloyd 
George,  the  Cabinet,  and  cheering  crowds  awaiting  him  at 
Waterloo  Station.  Articulate  British  opinion  followed  some¬ 
what  the  same  pattern  as  its  American  counterpart.  Promi¬ 
nent  newspapers  vied  with  one  another  in  their  praise  of  the 
Washington  agreements.  The  guasi-official  Times  was  most 
laudatory;  but  London's  conservative  Daily  T^elegraph  and 
liberal  Manchester  Guardiem  Weekly,  also  extended  praise. 

These  organs  reported  thai  the  conference  brought  the 
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Engllsh-speeUclng  peoples  closer  together  eund  provided  em 
excellent  example  of  how  pragmatic,  limited  negotiations— 
harnessed  to  sound  judgment,  sincerity  and  good  will— could 
attain  joint  recognition  of  national  principles  and  inter¬ 
ests.  The  Conference  was  also  accalimed  euB  a  positive  step 
in  diverting  resources  from  armament  to  economic  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  H 

Not  all  Englishmen  believed  the  conference  produced  such 
laudable  products.  Even  an  occasional  supporter  objected  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  negotiations:  The  Memchester  Guardian 
criticized  the  obstructionist  roles  of  France  emd  Japan,  the 
failure  to  achieve  military  disarmament  or  to  abolish  sub¬ 
marines,  and  Japan* s retention  of  the  Mutsu,  There  was,  in¬ 
evitably,  em  emotional  adjustment  to  England* a  loss  of  naval 
supremacy.  The  Outlook  challenged  the  idea  that  weakening 
the  Royal  Navy  aided  ^he  cause  of  world  peace.  "If  we  were 
disarmed,"  it  argued,  "none  would  listen  to  our  advocacy  of 
disarmament."  Others  rebuked  the  government's  bowing  to 
Americem  demands  and  leadership. To  these  critics,  the  end 
of  British  naval  primacy  meant  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

British  labor  and  manufacturing  interests  rallied  be¬ 
hind  the  naval  limitation  emd  disarmament  effort.  The  con¬ 
servative  press  in  the  heavy  manufacturing  area  aroxmd 
Sheffield,  which  would  be  hard  hit  by  the  pact,  supported  its 
goals.  Agreeing  with  the  alms  of  naval  disarmament,  the 
Sheffield  Telegraph  and  the  Independent  believed  firms  manu¬ 
facturing  armaments  should  receive  government  compensation 
for  their  investments.  When  the  Economy  Committee  under  Sir 
Eric  Geddes  proposed,  on  February  11,  1922,  a  h21  million  re¬ 
duction  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  recommended  the  dismissal  of 
35,000  men  from  the  fleet  concern  developed  in  business 
circles.  Dockyard  cities  revealed  emxiety  over  the  reduc¬ 
tions  in  naval  construction  as  ship  building  was  their  major 
industry.  In  spite  of  unemployment  problems— either  existing 
or  potential — British  labor  lined  up  behind  the  cause  of  dis¬ 
armament  on  ideological  grounds.  The  National  Joint  Council 
of  the  liObor  Party  extended  its  support  in  November  1921 
urging  "drastic"  reductions  of  naval  armaments  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  weaponry.  On  the  eve  of  the  conference,  the  London 
Labour  News  complained  that  the  working  man  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  British  delegation  emd  declared  that  "if  only 
the  representatives  of  the  old  governing  caste  is  to  have  a 
voice,  the  conference  is  doomed  to  failure  because  of  its 
lack  of  moral  authority. "13  if  labor  officials  felt  a  twinge 
of  ambivalence  at  the  conference's  products,  it  stemmed  from 
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unwillingness  to  extend  the  government  credit  and  from  resent¬ 
ment  at  being  excluded  from  a  popular  undertaking. 

The  Japanese  View.  In  Japan  the  treaties  encountered 
sentiments  that  ranged  from  ardent  approval  to  bitter  de- 
numclatlon.  One  prominent  observer  believed  that  the  trea¬ 
ties  were  "on  the  whole  favorably  commented  upon  in  the 
press  as  relieving  the  internatlonatlonal  tension  particularly 
over  the  Pacific  and  as  relieving  the  burden  of  taxation. 
Toyokicki  lyenaga,  writing  in  Current  History,  concurred  in 
this  opinion  and  expressed  his  belief  that  critics,  while 
vociferous,  represented  a  minority  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Ultranationalists  displayed  an  exaggerated  concern  with 
national  prestige  and  empire.  They  argued  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  sacrificed  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  tied  Japan's 
hands  in  the  Far  East  and  China,,  and  agreed  to  a  dangerously 
inferior  naval  ratio.  The  Yamato  complained  that  Japanese 
diplomacy,  particularly  regarding  the  Shantunt  settlement, 
failed  to  maintain  national  honor:  "Japan's  position  in  the 
Washington  Conference  was  that  of  a  defendant  befor?^  a  court 
of  law.  If  the  decisions  of  the  conference  were  not  a  decla¬ 
ration  against  Japan,  what  else  could  they  be?"  And  the 
Yomiru ,  a  favorite  among  intellectual  circles,  claimed  the 
Washington  treaties  deposited  the  greatest  gain  to  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  second,  France  third,  China  next, 
but  "the  most  miserable  is  Japan."  The  preponderant  opinion 
among  critics  was  that  China  fared  better  than  any  one  else 
at  Washington. Most  outspoken,  the  Yorodzu  charged  that 
the  United  States  invited  the  delegation  to  Washington,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  work  for  peace,  but  had  "tricked  them  one  and  all." 
This  Tokyo  paper  found  only  American  treachery  in  the  entire 
undertaking:  "When  the  Conference  was  opened,  America  intro¬ 

duced  her  selfish  proposals  and  forced  our  country  to  accent 
the  proposals  blindly....  We  are  firmly  resolved  to  rgiect 
such  a  slavish  peace."  This  voice,  now  only  a  whisper,  was 
a  harbinger  of  things  to  come.^' 

Within  Japanese  commercial  circles  optimism  loomed  high 
that  the  Washington  system  sealed  a  new  rapprochement  which 
would  mean  better  trade  opportunities  with  china  and  the 
United  States.  Next  to  the  United  States,  Japan  had  emerged 
from  the  World  War  with  the  greatest  economic  gains,  the  new 
arrangement  might  extend  this  prosperity.  Subsequent  events 
substantiated  in  part  these  hopes:  during  the  1920 's  America 
continued  to  be  Japan's  largest  customer,  taking  40%  of  all 
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her  exports,  while  sales  to  Japem  canprised  the  largest  single 
American  market.  The  China  market,  on  the  other  hand,  proved 
disappointing  to  Japem. 

Although  organized  labor  lacked  a  strong  voice  in  Japan¬ 
ese  politics,  the  government  demonstrated  concern  over  the 
impact  of  naval  limitation  on  shipyard  workers.  In  February, 
1922,  the  naval  ministry  cancelled  work  on  surplus  capital 
ships;  at  the  Kawasaki  yard  in  Kobe  where  work  stopped  on  two 
battleships,  the  3,000  workers  were  shifted  to  accelerate  the 
construction  of  other  warships.  The  naval  ministry  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  considering  a  scheme  for  pooling  current  con¬ 
tracts  for  cruisers,  destroyers,  submeurines  and  other  auxil¬ 
iaries  to  lessen  the  treaty's  impact  on  the  shipyards. In 
the  Diet  the  Government  party,  the  Seiyukai,  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  administrarion  to  tedce  measures 
to  meet  the  unemployment  which  would  occur  once  the  naval 
pact  went  into  force.  The  resolution  was  promptly  adopted. 

French  ^md  Italiem  Views,  Popular  opinion  in  France  and 
Italy  to  the  Washington  treaty  "system"  is  difficult  to  m- 
sess.  Although  the  French  Navy  Minister  claimed,  during  the 
debate  on  capital  ship  tonnage,  that  330,000  tons  constituted 
the  lowest  figure  "public  opinion"  and  Parliament  would 
accept,  there  is  little  evidence  that  Frenchmen  cared.  Naval 
issues  per  se  did  not  figure  greatly  among  French  concerns 
because  tHeTr  defense  rested  on  military  and  aerial  forces; 
indeed,  the  diminltive  French  navy  reflected  that  nation's. 

security  priorities. 20 

When  naval  issues  reflected  unfavorably  on  national  pres¬ 
tige  or  on  foreign  policy  questions,  they  became  matters  of 
general  concern.  Thus,  while  Temps  euid  a  few  other 
journals  applauded  Hughes'  "practical  Idealism,"  the  majority 
of  the  nation's  press  warned  against  concessions  and  disarm¬ 
ament  without  positive  guarantees.  The  ease  with  which  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  adjusted  their  differences— 
a  factor  unforeseen  by  French  diplomats  emd  informed  ob¬ 
servers —  led  prominent  French  critics  to  explain  their  dele¬ 
gation's  poor  showing  at  Washington,  particularly  the  third- 
class  "ratio,"  as  plot.  Encrlish  and  Americem  concessions 
took  on  a  sanctimonious  garb  of  hypocrisy,  as  these  critics  saw 
matters,  for  Britain's  self-sacrifice  still  left  London  with 
a  two-power  standard  in  Europe  by  holding  Freunce  down  to 
Italy's  level.  From  ^  Temps  came  a  suggestion  that  France 
should  attach  extensive  reservations  to  the  Five  Power  Naval 
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Treaty — that  France  not  regard  Its  allotment  of  capital  ships 
as  a  permanent  measure  of  its  battleship  strength  and  that, 
if  Germemy  violated  the  naval  stipulations  in  the  Versailles 
treaty,  Freuice  not  be  bound  by  the  Washington  pact. 

Despite  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Washington  agree¬ 
ments,  a  concensus  gradually  .developed  in  favor  of  their 
acceptance.  Le  Journal  des  Debates  acknowledged  this  atti¬ 
tude  when  it  reluctantly  urged  ratification  of  the  treaties 
so  as  not  to  provoke  other  nations,  "notably  the  United 
States,"  emd  compromise  France's  foreign  policies.  The 
journal  concluded  that  "regrettable  as  was  the  memner  in 
which  the  Washington  negotiations  were  conducted,  and  con¬ 
testable  as  may  be  the  provisions  adopted,  the  Government... 
cannot  afford  not  to  approve  the  treaty. "21 

To  Italians  the  crisis  over  Flume  and  the  collapse  of 
their  parliamentary  system  far  over-shadowed  the  Washington 
treaties.  Rene  Albrecht-Carrie  has  described  the  latter 
event— spanning  from  November  1918  to  the  Fascist  coup  of 
October  1922— as  "a  picture  of  aimless  floundering  and  a 
sinking  into  an  ever  deeper  political  morass. ”22  unsurpris¬ 
ingly,  little  concern  vtaa  taken  of  naval  questions  in  Italian 
popular  opinion  or  politics  during  1921-1922. 

Ratification  and  Partisanship 

In  assessing  the  civilian  verdict  of  the  Washington 
treaties  in  the  various  national  ratification  processes,  the 
following  points  stand  out.  First,  the  governments  of  the 
three  major  seapowers  lent  their  prestige  to  the  treaties  to 
ensure  their  passage.  Second,  in  Americem  politics — through 
the  presidential  election  of  1924 — the  Republicans  took  full 
credit  for  achieving  naval  disarmament  and  credited  this 
triumph  to  their  policy  of  "freedom  of  action"  in  foreign 
affairs;  the  Democrats  attempted  to  dismiss  the  treaty  as  a 
halting  step  toward  an  objective  that  could  be  more  held 
acconplished  under  the  League.  Third,  in  Japan  the  treaties 
were  criticized  throughout  the  1920 *s  by  the  ultranational- 
ists  as  part  of  a  general  condemnation  of  "soft"  policies 
which  relegated  their  nation  to  an  inferior  position  in  the 
Far  F^ast.  And  fourth,  the  opposition  raised  in  France  pre¬ 
saged  the  difficulties  that  wculd  arise  in  future  naval 
limitation  negotiations. 
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Ratification  in  Americy  Politics.  In  presenting  the 
treaties  to  the  Senate,  Harding  argueu  that  the  agreements, 
treaties,  and  declarations  constituted  eis  a  single  package. 

The  administration  held  that  naval  limitations  were  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  political  understandings  contained  in  the  Nine 
Power  and  Four  Power  treaties  which  created  a  new  era  in  the 
Far  East.  The  "sum  total"  of  these  agreements  warranted  the 
assumption  of  "confidence  emd  good  will  expressed  in  the 
Four  Power  Treaty  and  upon  which  the  reduction  of  armament 
in  the  Naval  Treaty  may  be  contemplated  with  a  sense  of  se¬ 
curity.  "^3 

Senatorial  regard  for  the  treaties  was  more  restrained. 
While  few  senators  challenged  the  Five  Power  Naval  Treaty, 
several  solons  were  displeased  by  the  Four  Power  Treaty  and 
the  Yap  agreement  (recognizing  Japan's  Pacific  Mandates  in 
exchemge  for  cable  rights  on  Yap  and  coonercial  rights  in 
the  mandates.)  A  small  but  determined  minority  in  the  upper 
chamber  used,  every  device  to  delay  ratification  and  dis¬ 
credit  the  Harding  administration.^^  On  Februaxry  15,  1922, 
the  Democratic  Senate  leader  moved  that  information  relating 
to  the  secret  negotiation  of  the  Four  Power  Treaty  be  turned 
over.  This  resolution,  despite  the  protests  by  Senators 
Lodge  and  Underwood,  promptly  passed i  the  administration, 
however,  refused  to  comply.  The  senatorial  opposltlcm  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  Four  Power 
Treaty.  On  February  27  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re¬ 
ported  the  treaty  intact  t  except  for  a  minor  reservation  to 
quiet  isolationist  apprehensions.  Despite  a  week-long  as¬ 
sault,  the  administration's  position— that  all  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  were  vital  for  a  stabilized  Pacific— carried.  Oppo¬ 
nents'  fears  that  the  Four  Power  Treaty  was  eui  alliance  in 
disguise,  that  ratification  constituted  American  acceptance 
of  Japan's  un jus ti fled) le  retention  of  the  Germeui  mandates, 
or  that  it  marked  an  Anglo- Arne rlcem  entente,  were  thrcwn 
aside.  On  March  24,  by  a  vote  of  67  to  27  (55  Republicans 
and  12  Democrats  vs.  4  Republicans  and  23  Democrats)  the  Four 
Power  Treaty  received  approval.  The  single  alteration— the 
statement  originally  added  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee- 
affirmed  that  the  agreement  carried  "no  commitment  to  armed 
force,  no  alliance,  no  obligation  to  join  in  any  defense. 

Acceptance  of  the  Four  Power  Treaty  by  the  upper  chamber 
virtually  ended  opposition  to  the  remaining  agreements.  Some 
Democratic  senators  complained  that  the  administration  had 
not  extended  sufficient  credit  to  Boredi  and  his  Democratic 
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supporters  for  Initiating  the  conference,  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  had  failed  to  take  the  lead  in  limitation  of  l^md 
armaments,  2md  that  the  administration  had  refused  to  join 
the . League's  efforts  to  lessen  insecurity  in  Europe.  But 
they  did  not  dispute  that  the  Five  Power  Treaty  consltuted 
a  first  step  toward  controlling  naval  armaments.  Senator 
Johnson  wondered  aloud  whether  the  nonfortification  agree¬ 
ment  (Article  XIX)  constituted  em  "abandonment  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  a  retreat  in  the  Pacific."  Only  Senator  Joseph  I. 
Fr£mce  of  Maryland  launched  a  verbal  barrage  against  the 
naval  treaty  charging  that  "this  Republic  should  have  the 
most  powerful  Navy  in  the  world  as  a  first  wall  of  defense 
for  the  protection  of  our  own  liberties  and  as  the  great  be¬ 
nevolent  right  arm  to  be  always  extended  for  conciliation, 
for  mercy,  for  humanity,  for  liberty,  emd  for  justice  over 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world."  On  March  29  the  Senate,  with 
only  Joseph  France  dissenting,  accepted  the  naval  treaty.  In 
rapid  order  the  remaining  agreements  were  endorsed  by  the 
upper  house.  Even  the  members  of  the  Senate  who  had  a  few 
days  earlier  dramatized  their  fears  of  the  Four  Power  Treaty 
joined  in  the  unanimous  decision  to  ratify  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty  with,  as  the  Sprouts  have  noted,  "little  or  no  per¬ 
ceptible  concern  over  possibilities  of  future  Japzmese 
aggression  in  eastern  Asia. "2° 

Some  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  were  alarmed  at  elder 
statesman  William  Jennings  Bryan's  observation  that  "I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  the  Democratic  Peurty  would  have  to  forego 
victory  for  some  years  to  come,  because  Hughes'  Conference  is 
sweeping  the  country."  While  Cordell  Hull,  then  chairmem  of 
the  Democratic  National  Ccxnmittee  and  a  future  Secretary  of 
State,  did  not  agree  with  Bryan's  pessimistic  outlook,  he  did 
draw  up  a  critique  of  the  Washington  agreements  for  use  in 
the  congressional  campaigns  of  1922  and  the  presidential  race 
of  192  4.  Not  denying  the  value  of  naval  limitation  and  dis¬ 
armament  (after  all,  these  ideas  had  great  popular  appeal  and 
were  publicly  endorsed  by  leaders  of  both  parties) ,  he  criti¬ 
cized  the  Republicans  for  spurning  a  world  organization  to 
guarantee  peace  and  disarmament,  and  substituting  for  it  "a 
more  or  less  regional  arrmgement .  ”  He  agreed  that  the  minor 
amount  of  disarmament  accomplished,  the  Pacific  consultation 
established,  and  the  good  will  expressed  must  be  numbered 
among  the  Conference's  achievements.  However,  he  believed: 

tlie  achievements  of  the  conference  were  very  partial,  and 

that  the  United  States  paid  a  heavy  price  compared  with 

other  countries  and  adopted  some  dangerous  and  unwise 
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international  policies.  The  disarmament  agreed  upon  was 
in  battleships  and  aircraft  carriers  and  not  in  cruisers, 
submarines,  and  other  means  of  combat.  To  my  mind,  the 
destruction  of  such  vessels  was  far  greater  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country.  I  point¬ 
ed  out  that  Japan  weus  even  then  greatly  strengthening 
herself  in  naval  vessels  other  than  battleships,  and  was 
now  much  stronger,  relatively,  than  before. 

Nor  did  Hull  place  much  trust  in  Japan's  intentions  to 
adhere  to  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  agreements  she  had 
recently  signed.  "She  is  busy  consolidating  her  influence 
in  China,"  he  noted,  "with  the  object  of  attaining  a  complete 
hold  over  the  richest  areas  to  the  end  that  their  entire  re¬ 
sources  and  foodstuffs,  coal,  iron,  and  other  products  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  Japan  in  the  future."^' 

John  W.  Davis,  Democratic  presidential  nominee  in  1924, 
continued  this  same  criticism.  In  his  campaign  Davis  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Washington  Conference  as  "a  milestone  toward 
world  peace;"  but  chided  the  Republicans  for  negotiating  "an 
'exclusive  alliance,'  the  very  sort  of  an  alliance  the  Repub¬ 
licans  told  the  nation  we  should  not  be  drawn  into."  He 
criticized  the  Four  Power  Pact  am  being  "between  first  rate 
powers  who  utterly  Ignore  the  interest  in  the  Pacific  of 
other  powers,  like  Holland. "2° 

Davis  looked  upon  the  Washington  Conference  as  a  stop¬ 
gap  until  "the  nations  of  the  world  get  ready  to  sit  around 
a  table  in  organic  conference;"  until  that  time  he  accepted 
the  naval  ratio  of  5-5-3.  The  Democratic  nominee  thought 
"that  naval  equality  with  Great  Britedn  was  entirely  adequate 
protection  for  the  United  States.. .but  I  am  unwilling  to 
accept. . .inferiority  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation." 
Davis  did  attack  Coolidge  and  Hughes  for  failure  to  maintain 
these  ratios  in  auxiliaxy  vessels.  "I  charge  the  present 
administration  with  inefficiency  or  worse  in  permitting  our 
naval  strength  to  fall  to  the  level  of  that  of  Japan."  He 
questioned  the  need  for  the  naval  limitation  agreement  if  it 
perpetuated  United  States  naval  inferiority  to  Great  Britain: 
"Why  did  we  need  an  agreement  with  any  power  to  maintain  such 
a  navy  as  we  desire?"29 

These  verbal  assaults  on  the  Washington  Conference  pro¬ 
voked  a  response  from  Hughes  that  the  Democratic  nominee 
could  not  have  read  the  treaties.  He  defended  the  naval 
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treaty  for  stabilizing  naval  armaments  and  stopping  compe¬ 
tition,  Davis'  charges  did  force  newly  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  Curtis  D.  Wilbur  to  admit  publicly  that 
the  navy  was  not  vqp  to  the  5-5*‘3  ratio.  Considering  auxil¬ 
iary  warships  the  United  States  fleet  was  "only  80  per  cent" 
as  powerful  as  Great  Britain's  naval  forces. 

Another  leading  Democratic  czunpaigner,  Norman  H.  Davis, 
international  fineuicier  euid  fomer  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Wilson,  baited  the  Republicans  for  their  dilatory  ap¬ 
proach  to  diseumament.  While  they  might  be  satisfied  with 
the  Washington  Conference,  it  constituted  only  a  "partial 
and  half-hearted  step"  which  proved  two  things:  sporadic, 
unique  international  undertakings  rendered  ineffective  and 
inconplete  products,  and  a  select  body  of  nations  could  not 
promote  disarmament.  Indeed,  the  limiting  of  certain  weapons 
stimulated  competition  in  weapons  which  defied  quantitative 
controls  by  mathematical  ratios,  such  as  innovations  in  chem¬ 
ical  warfare.  To  Norman  Davis,  no  relation  to  the  presi¬ 
dential  nominee,  only  "Organized,  careful,  continuous  confer¬ 
ences  and  cooperation  can  deal  with  these  matters.  Occasional 
showy  conferences  of  plenipotentiaries  cannot. 

The  bitterness  with  which  Wilsonian  Democrats  viewed  the 
Harding  administration  and  the  Washington  Conference  can  be 
seen  in  the  comments  of  Josephus  Daniels,  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  Wilson,  Writing  years  later,  he  revealed 
his  partisanship: 

with  bull-dog  tenacity,  the  British  held  on  to  their 
national  religion— domination  of  the  seven  seas— and 
later  in  the  Harding  Administration,  by  pulling  the 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  American  leaders  who  did  not  lead, 
won  in  Washington  what  they  could  not  extort  in  Paris. 

By  the  terms  of  the  inept  Washington  Conference  the  United 
States  obtained  a  fake  equality  by  scrapping  giant  dread- 
naughts  on  the  way  to  completion— exactly  what  Lloyd 
George  vainly  demanded  in  Paris— while  it  naively  scrapped 
some  blueprints.  As  if  that  backward  step  was  not  enough 
surrender,  the  succeeding  administration  quit  building 
ships  and  let  the  American  Navy  fall  into  a  poor  second 
place  and  abandoned  the  American  doctrine  for  which  it 
went  to  war  in  1812  and  to  secure  which  the  Sea  Battle 
of  Paris  was  fought  to  procure  acceptance  of  the  second 
of  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,'^ 
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Not  all  Democrats,  not  even  all  Democrats  who  served  the 
naval  establishment,  were  so  critical.  In  1922  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  former  2isslstant  to  Daniels  and  future  employer 
of  Hull,  was  enthusiastic  about  the  Washington  Conference. 

In  a  letter  discussing  a  prospective  essay,  he  outlined  a 
number  of  points  on  which  he  would  rest  his  analysis t 

I  would  show  briefly  but  frankly  that  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  i.e.,  almost  frcxn  the  time  we  got  the  Philippines, 
our  hold  on  them  and  Guam  in  case  of  war  was  not  problem¬ 
atical,  but  the  odds  distinctly  against  us.. .that  the  de> 
velopments  of  modern  war,  i.e.,  submarines,  aircraft,  etc., 
have  all  tended  to  strengthen  Japan's  position  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Pacific  Coast... I  would  point  out 
that  a  living  up  to  the  naval  limitations  treaty  in  both 
letter  and  spirit  on  our  part  will  help  to  make  Ji^an  do 
so  also,  and  that  there  is  no  permament  reason  why  the 
Treaty  could  not  be  extended  to  other  craft  in  the  near 
future. 33 

Roosevelt  could  not  resist  being  critical  of  the  Harding 
administration.  He  accused  them  of  ignoring  open  diplomacy 
and  falling  to  enlighten  Americans  on  the  faithfulness  with 
which  Japan  was  carrying  out  the  Washington  agreements.  Nor 
did  he  believe  that  the  Administration  was  publicising  either 
Japan's  treaty  concessions  or  her  efforts  to  erase  the  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  two  nations.  Roosevelt  agreed  with  those 
critics  who  believed  that  the  United  States  had  been  "seri¬ 
ously  crippled"  in  its  ability  to  defend  the  Philippines  and 
Guam,  yett  "We  have  done  this  with  our  eyes  open  emd  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  only  Power  we  might  have  to  fear  in  the 
Western  Pacific  is  Japan.  In  spite  of  this  knowledge,  and  in 
the  belief  perhaps  that  a  war  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  would  be  ridiculous  and  futile,  we  have  decided  to 
stop  competitive  armaments. "34 

Ratification  in  British  Politics.  Ratification  of  the 
treaties  moved  swiftly  in  Great  Britain.  King  George  Vs 
address  to  Parliament  on  February  7,  1922  focused  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Washington  and  the  "new  and  closer  phase  of 
friendship"  in  Anglo- Americ^u^  relations.  The  Washington  con¬ 
ference  presented.  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George  told  an 
plauding  House,  "one  of  the  greatest  achievements  for  peace 
that  has  ever  ^en  registered  in  the  history  of  this  world." 

In  Parliament  temperate  criticism  came  from  Laborlte  oppo¬ 
sition  2uid  conservative  dissidents  t  to  the  former  the  Washington 
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treaties  did  not  go  far  enough;- to  the  latter  they  contained 
a  prodigious  national  sacrifice.  To  Labor! tes*  complaints 
that  the  negotiations  dealt  only  with  the  "arithmetic  of 
peace,"  Lloyd  George  retorted  that  "all  peaces  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  arithmetic  as  to  how  many  ships,  what  tonnage, 
how  many  guns  euid  what  men."  But  "the  arithmetic  therefore 
means  reducing  the  dynamics  of  war,  and  that  is  done."^^ 

A  few  Conservatives  objected  to  granting  naval  eguality 
to  the  United  States.  The  M.P.  from  Devonport  decried  the 
"great  loss  of  prestige"  which  accompanied  the  naval  pact, 
and  Churchill  labelled  the  renouncing  of  supremacy  "a  sacri¬ 
fice,  prodigious  and  formible,  emd  from  many  points  of  view 
questionable."  It  would  be  unthinkable  for  Great  Britain  to 
make  greater  concessions  at  future  conference  and  accept 
inferiority,  0iurchill  warned;  Great  Britain  had  its  imperial 
obligations. 

On  July  20,  royal  assent  was  extended  to  the  treaties  and 
the  government  was  vested  with  the  legal  powers  to  fulfill 
its  treaty  requirements.  Penalties  were  established  for 
building  warships  without  permission,  for  arming  merchant 
vessels  in  peacetime,  or  for  violating  restrictions  governing 

noncombatants  and  neutrals. 

« 

The  only  lingering  controversy  to  attend  the  Washington 
treaties  in  British  politics  stemmed  from  the  failure  of  the 
united  States  to  extend  separate  invitations  to  the  self- 
governing  Dominions.  Throughout  the  Empire  status-conscious 
officials  foxind  their  representation  within  Great  Britain's 
enlarged  delegation  unacceptable.  Sir  John  Salmond  of  New 
Zealand  complained  that  while  they  could  participate  in  the 
negotiations  they  "never  voted  separately  on  behalf  of  their 
own  Dominions  on  any  question.  "3*^ 

Ratification  in  Japeuiese  Politics.  Prime  Minister 
Takahashi  endorsed  the  Washington  agreements  as  the  beginnino 
of  lasting  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  urged  their  prompt  rati¬ 
fication.  Prince  Tokugawa  also  lauded  the  treaties  as  worth 
whatever  sacrifice  that  might  be  required  for  they  had  in¬ 
augurated  a  dramatic  Improvement  in  Japanese-Amerlcon  re¬ 
lations.  Nevertheless  the  Japanese  government  encountered 
more  opposition  during  ratification,  despite  an  apparently 
optimistic  popular  opinion,  than  did  the  governments  of  the 
united  States  and  Great  Brlt€dn. 
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Although  ratification  fell  within  executive  decision,  the 
Washington  treaties  attracted  partisan  discussion  in  the  Diet. 
Debate  here  centered  around  two  major  issues:  1)  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  naval  armaments,  and  2)  the  replacing  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  with  the  Four  Power  Pact.  Most  noticeable, 
according  to  Tatsuji  Takeuchl,  was  the  lack  of  debate  on  the 
China  question.  Opposition  party  leaders  lost  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  challenging  the  government  peurty,  Seiyukai ,  for  its 
inconsistencies.  On  Jemuary  24,  1922  the  Seryuxai  cabinet 
was  asked  why  it  now  supported  ndlitary  wd  naval  limitation 
when  the  previous  year  it  opposed  the  Ozaki  resolution. 

Foreign  Minister  Count  Uchida  denied  the  government  ever  op¬ 
posed  a  limitation  of  naval  vessels.  Three  weeks  later  em 
effort  was  made  to  embarrass  the  government  by  a  resolution 
condemning  the  government's  failure  to  explain  its  actions 
to  the  people.  This  maneuver  failed. 

Finally,  the  Kenselkal  party  challenged  the  government's 
willingness  to  compromise  during  the  conference.  On  March 
16,  they  introduced  a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  cabinet's  retreat  from  its  original  instructions 
to  the  delegation.  Refusing  to  be  swayed,  the  government 
majority  argued  that  the  conference,  because  of  the  coiiiq>ro- 
mises.  was  a  success.  The  resolution  was  defeated  254  to 
141.^°  On  August  5,  1922  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  with  the 
favorable  recbmm>jndatlons  of  the  Privy  Council,  completed 
ratification  of  the  treaties.  They  were  promulgated  twelve 
days  later. 

For  Tokyo  the  1920 's  were  to  become  known  as  the  Shidehara 
era— a  decade  during  which  the  Japanese  government  premised 
its  diplomacy  upon  conciliatory  policies.  While  the  Weuthlng- 
ton  treaties  increased  mutual  regard.  United  States-Japanes 
relations  grew  in  amiability  with  America's  generous  aid  to 
Tokyo  earthquake  victims  in  1923.  Unfortunately,  two  fac¬ 
tors  detracted  from  this  friendly  climate— the  Immigration 
Act  of  1924  €und  the  rise  of  "jingoism"  in  Japan. 

Ratification  in  French  and  Italian  Politics.  Fr£mce  <ind 
Italy  were  linked  in  the  Washington  naval  treaty  by  the  logic 
of  French  foreign  policy  and  by  French  national  prestige. 

And  it  was  the  latter  which  caused  the  ratification  struggle 
in  Paris  to  be  contested.  For  the  first  time,  as  one  em- 
guished  Deputy  put  it,  France  had  been  represented  by  the 
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head  of  state  and  yet  had  not  been  permitted  to  discuss  French 
security  issues  as  an  equal,  ' 

These  points  were  enmeshed  in  French  politics.  Premier 
Briand  lost  his  office  in  January  1922  partly  because  of 
his  concession  on  capital  ships— -which  may  account  for  his 
later  wariness  of  Coolidge's  proposal  fo^  new  naval  negoti- 
aticms.  The  position  of  Raymond  Poincare's  ministry  was 
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critic, He  did  not  consequently,  press  for  prompt  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  treaties. 

Vocal  opposition  in  the  press  emd  the  Chamber  lessened 
the  prospects  of  the  naval  pact  and  the  Four  Power  agreement 
when  they  were  submitted  to  the  Chamber  on  May  30,  1922.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  kept  the  treaties  so  long  that 
it  appeared  that  they  might  never  come  before  the  Chamber. 

In  contention  were  two  considerations}  first,  the  matter  of 
the  naval  "ratios"  in  the  Five  Power  pact  and  the  indignities 
that  they  implied,  and  second,  the  lack  of  guarantees  in  the 
Four  Power  treaty  for  the  Integrity  of  Indo-Chlna.  The  first 
issue  was  by  far  the  more  crucial,  for  pairing  off  France 
with  Italy  in  the  ciq>ital  ship  ratio  implied  the  "loss  of 
control"  in  the  Mediterranean.  French  euiger  fell  not  on  Italy, 
but  on  Britain  who  was  accused  of  engineering  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  When  the  new  government  of  Benito  Mussolini  ratified 
the  naval  treaty  in  January,  1923,  this  action  received  a  gen- 
etally  neutral  reception  in  the  Paris  press. 

Poincare  intervened  in  June  1923,  a  year  after  the 
treaties  were  sulmiltted  to  the  Chamber.  The  Premier,  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  reservations  being  attached- by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  took  direction  of  the  ratification  procedure.  At 
stake  was  executive  p^rogrative  in  foreign  affairs,  an  area 
of  power  that  Poincare  did  not  intend  to  allow  the  Chamber  to 
usurp.  He  offered  a  single  reservation— that  the  capital  ship 
ratio  not  eqpply  to  auxiliary  W6u:ships — and  succeeded  in  gain¬ 
ing  ratification  of  the  Five  Power  Naval  Treaty  on  July  7, 

1923  by  a  vote  of  411  to  96.^2 

The  Four  Power  Treaty  had  been  reccmunended  for  ratifi¬ 
cation  on  January  22,  1923,  with  two  conditions:  1)  that  the 
1907  Freuico-Japemese  pact,  respecting  the  independence  of 
China  and  establishing  equal  commercial  treatment,  not  be 
affected  by  the  new  accord;  emd  2)  that  the  United  States 
Senate's  eunendment  be  endorsed  and  that  France  likewise  incur 
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no  military  obligations.  Poincare  sidestepped  botli  proposals 
by  raising  the  Pacific  agreement  as  a  question  of  confidence 
on  July  9,  1923;  the  Four  Power  Treaty  was  accepted  by  a  vote 
of  437  to  0.  The  Senate  acted  favorably  on  July  11  and  both 
accords  were  promulgated. 

Not  until  August  5,  1925~when  a  long  deadlock  with 
China  over  the  Boxer  indemnity  had  been  resolved — was  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty  ratified.  The  treaty  pertaining  to  stab- 
marine  and  gas  warfare  was  never  brought  to  a  vote. 

The  Militaiy  Verdict 

Professional  naval  opinion  among  the  signatory  nations 
unanimously  condemned  the  Five  Power  Naval  Treaty.  Almost  as 
one,  these  naval  officers  concluded  that  their  nation's  in¬ 
terests,  honor  or  militaiy  security  had  been  sacrificed  by 
pollticeuas  in  quest  of  a  popular  delusion— peace  through  dis¬ 
armament.  To  the  Americans,  it  eqppeared  that  both  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Japamese  had  strengthened  themselves,  particularly 
the  Japcmese,  at  United  States  expense.  British  and  Japanese 
naval  officers  were  convinced  that  only  the  Americws  had 
left  the  conference  with  everything  they  desired.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  Japanese  professional  protested  the  inferior  ratio. 

Americem  Naval  Views.  American  officers  viewed  Articles 
IV,  VII  (establishing  the  5-5-3  ratios)  ,  emd  XIX  (non-forti¬ 
fication)  eis  affecting  the  navy's  ability  to  carry  out  its 
mission.  While  treaty  ratios  governed  capital  ships,  these 
professionals  recognized — as  the  general  public  often  did 
not — that  the  Americcui  navy  fell  far  below  these  ratios  in 
the  unlimited,  lighter  classes  of  warships.  (See  tables  on 
the  following  pages.) 

Failure  to  distinguish  between  the  limited  and  unlimited 
classes  led  to  differing  interpretations  of  the  treaty. 
American  pacifists  believed  that,  while  the  letter  of  the 
treaty  limited  only  heavier  vessels,  its  spirit  dictated  the 
ratio  be  applied  to  all  classes.  Further,  they  anticipated 
"big-navy"  supporters'  use  of  the  same  thesis;  the  United 
States  must  build  to  these  ratios  in  all  classes.  Hence  the 
pacifists  argued  that  the  treaty  ratios  constituted  maximtm 
goals.  This  restrictive  interpretation  was  reflected  in  the 
initial  discussions  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  to 
plan  the  1923  naval  program.  The  committee  emphasized  Con¬ 
gress'  determination  to  cut  military  expenditures;  therefore. 
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^  Improved  Birmingham  types : 


(pre-1922) 

Hawkins 

9,800 

tons  7,5  inch 

guns 

(pre-1922) 

Vindictive 

9,996 

tons  7,5  inch 

guns 

(1925) 

Frobishen 

9,860 

tons  7,5  inch 

guns 

(1926) 

Effingham 

9,770 

tons  7,5  inch 

guns 

Omaha  type 

9,000 

tons  6  inch 

guns 

Includes  Phoenix 
B rook lyn  types : 

and 

10,000 

tons  6  inch 

guns 

(1925) 

8  authorized 

0  appropriated 

(1926) 

8  authorized 

2  appropriated 

(1927) 

13  authorized 

3  appropriated 

(1928) 

25  authorized 

0  appropriated 

Includes  4  FuruteUca  class  7,100  tons  8  inch  guns 

0 

8  classed  as  "coast  defense;"  or  "special  service" 

(7  heavy  cruisers  and  1  light  cruiser;  all  pre-1922) 
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Tables  on  Naval  Strengths »  1922-23 

One  of  the  problems  of  determining  naval  strengths  is  the 
incompatibility  of  statistics.  While  the  three  tables  below 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  this  dilemma,  the  basic  contentions 
of  American  naval  officers  regarding  modern  cruisers  appear  to 
have  been  justified. 


Current 

Naval 

Strengths , 

1923 

Modern 

Old 

Cruisers 

*  cruisers* 

Destroyers 

Submarines 

United  i 

States 

0/  0 

11/11 

295 

125 

British 

Empire 

2/29 

0/11 

19  3 

65 

Japan 

2/15 

5/  5 

98 

57 

*  Defined  as  : 

Heavy  cruisers  (8-inch 

guns) /Light 

cruisers 

( less 

than  8 

-inch  tuns) 

Source: 

Jane ' 

s  Fighting  Ships,  1923,  pp.  401  ff. 

Current 

Naval 

Strengths , 

August,  1922 

Cruisers 

cruisers 

1st  line 

*  2nd  line* 

Destroyers 

Submarines 

United  i 

States 

0/  0 

11/12 

313 

88 

Bri tish 

Empire 

6/45 

4/15 

208 

96 

Japan 

0/14 

6/  4 

67 

33 

*  Defined  as: 

Cruisers/Light  Cruisers 

Source: 

United  States  Naval  Institute 

Proceedings 

r 

"Professional  Notes,"  Vol.  48 

(Aug.  1922) 

,  p.  1411. 

Current 

Naval 

Strengths , 

January,  1923 

Cruisers 

*  Cruisers 

(Heavy) 

(Light) 

Destroyers 

Submarines 

united  ; 

States 

0/10 

0/9 

309 

10  4 

Bri tish 

Empire 

2/  0** 

40/8 

202 

66 

Japan 

0/  0 

11/4 

78 

40 

*  Defined  as:  modern  (i.e.,  post-1914) /old  (i.e.,  pre-1914) 
**  Heavy  cruisers  Courageous  and  Glorious  at  18,600  tons, 
mounting  four  15-inch  guns  and  eighteen  4-inch  guns. 
Source:  G.B.  Parliament.  Admiralty.  "Fleets — The  British 
Empire  and  Foreign  Countries , "Accounts  and  Papers, 
(Vol.  XV  /1923/,  67).  1923.  - 
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it  held  that  the  ratios  were  maximum  levels.  The  United 
States,  in  their  view,  had  no  obligation  to  build  to 
treaty  strength. 

Naval  officers  challenged  these  popular  interpretations 
of  the  ratio  system  as  illusions.  Rear  Admiral  B.A.  Fiske 
strove  to  demonstrate  that  "parity”  with  Great  Britain  va.?. 
largely  fiction  because  it  referred  only  to  capital  ships. 

He  pointed  to  Britain's  larger  cruiser  force,  to  its  move 
nuTi'.erou..;  and  superior  personnel,  and  to  the  submarine  proto¬ 
col  which  would  decidedly  benefit  England  and  impede  America 
in  any  armed  conflict. Other  naval  officers  sought,  often 
without  much  success,  to  emphasize  that  capital  ship  tonnage 
cOii\p vised  only  one  index  of  sea  power.  It  was  imperative, 
they  argued,  that  component  parts  of  the  fleets  cind  support 
facilities  also  be  measured. 

More  disturbing  to  American  naval  officers  than  the  ratio 
issue  was  the  restriction  (Article  XIX)  against  developing 
and  fortifying  the  Pacific  possessions.  This  eibnegation  they 
believed  not  only  unnecessary,  but  crippling.  Captain  Dudley 
W.  Knox,  a  severe  critic  of  the  Washington  treaties,  charged 
that  the  "sacrifice  we  have  made  respecting  Western  Pacific 
Bases"  incurs  "the  difficulties  of  the  long  journey  for  our 
fleet  to  the  Orient  and  of  maintaining  a  large  navy  force 
there  operating  actively"  while  reducing  American  reserves 
in  home  waters  "to  a  decided  inferiority."  As  Britain  and 
Japan  possessed  bases  in  the  Far  East,  while  the  United  States 
was  now  denied  them,  Knox  concluded  that  "we  no  longer  possess 
the  power  to  defend  the  Philippines  or  to  support  einy  other 
American  Far  Eastern  Policy. The  United  States  Naval  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  body  with  membership  limited  primarily  to  militari' 
officers,  in  its  Proceedings  echoed  Knox's  criticisms  in  sub¬ 
sequent  articles  condemning  the  Five  Power  Treaty  and  particu¬ 
larly  Article  XIX.  These  articles  pessimistically  insisted 
that  Japan  had  gained  at  America's  expense. Senior  officers 
believed  that  if  Guam  could  not  be  fortified,  then  the  United 
States  had  to  keep  the  Philippines,  even  in  their  underforti- 
fied  state,  to  stem  "inevitable"  Japanese  ambitions  in  the 
south  Pacific. 47  Hence,  during  the  interwar  decades,  these 
professional  opposed  granting  Philippine  independence. 

Defenders  of  the  Washington  treaties  in  the  American 
naval  establishment  were  few.  Principally  the  task  fell  to 
Captain  (later  Admiral)  william  V.  Pratt  who  had  served  as 
a  naval  adviser  to  Hughes. 48  He  counted  three  areas  in 
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v/hich  the  treaty  benefited  the  United  States t  1)  a  naval 
policy  had  been  established  with  the  ratio  system;  2)  with 
the  limitation  on  capital  ships  an  opportiuiity  existed  for 
a  balanced  fleet;  and  3)  the  strain  on  national  resources 
had  been  lessened  by  terminating  naval  competition.  Pratt 
discounted  claims  that  the  non-fortification  clause  greatly 
disdnished  American  power;  he  believed  that,  whatever  the 
disadvantages,  they  were  "probably  more  than  offset  by  the 
good-will  resulting  from  the  concessions  made  by  all  three 
nations. ”49  He  reminded  his  critics  that  Japan  had  also 
agreed  to  leave  its  island  frontier  unfortified.  He  thought 
the  sacrifices  made  were  acceptable,  in  the  broader  view,  if 
the  limitations  were  soon  extended  to  all  classes  of  warships. 
Yet  he  warned  against  delusion  concerning  the  agreements: 
"until  that  time  arrives  when  the  ideals  for  which  our  country 
stands  are  world  Ideals,  until  international  friction  ceases, 
until  moral  suasion  is  its  own  sanction  and  law  is  self- 
enforcing,  this  country  can  no  more  afford  to  allow  its  gray 
guardians  of  the  peace  to  disintegrate  as  did  its  stately 
clipper  ships,  than  can  a  great  city  afford  to  give  up  its 
guardians  of  the  law. ^9  Pratt  the  agreements,  while  not 
ushering  in  the  millenium,  were  sound. 

The  fortifications  agreement  (Article  XIX)  was  defended 
privately  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.  He  noted  in  his  diary  on  January  29  and  30, 
1922,  that  this  pledge  "leaves  us,  in  my  opinion,  in  a 
slightly  better  position  than  Japan,  we  treble  certain  forti¬ 
fications  which  we  would  never  have  completec!,  for  fortifi¬ 
cations  which  they  /the  Japanese/  would  have  xinquestionably 
completed.  We  retain  one  outpost  in  the  Pacific  of  great 
isq^rtanoe  and  they  give  up  all  but  their  mainland. 

The  Washington  treaties,  particularly  the  nonfortifi¬ 
cation  pledge,  created  a  wedge  between  America's  naval  offi- 
oers  and  diplomats.  This  division  hindered  formulation  of 
both  naval  and  foreign  policies  down  to  1938  when  tlic  treaty 
restrictions  osased.  If  naval  spokesmen  generally  opposed 
the  Five  Power  naval  pact,  diplosiatic  officials  assumed  the 
disansasnnt  arrangements  were  mutually  advantageous  to  all 
signatories.  "The  conference  was  the  complete  negation  of 
naval  policy,"  Blihu  Root  recalled  with  satisfaction.  "The 
basic  governmental  policy  so  far  as  the  Pacific  was  con- 
osmed  was  to  suiintain  friendly  relations  with  Japan.”  And, 
he  argued,  the  object  of  the  conference  was  "to  make  that 
govenusental  policy  our  naval  policy."  To  Root,  who  had  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  Far  East  as  both  Secretary  of  War 
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and  State,  force  could  not  keep  the  door  open  in  East  Asia. 
He  concluded  that  the  Je^anese  government  understood  enough 
about  American  public  opinion  to  know  that  it  would  not 
sanction  the  use  of  military  forces  to  protect  the  "open 
door"  policy  and  the  integrity  of  China.  Thus,  the  elder 
statesman  held  that  the  surrender  of  American  fortification 
rights  was  more  apparent  than  real.^^ 

The  belief  that  Article  XIX  was  unnecessary  to  achieve 
naval  limitation  may  be  questioned.  Japanese  naval  officers 
feared  large,  we  11- fortified  bases  on  their  side  of  the 
Pacific.  They  realized,  as  a  British  professional  journal 
noted,  that  "so  long  as  such  bases  were  non-existent  ^the^/ 
would  have  little  fear  from  attack,  even  by  a  would-be  ag¬ 
gressor  whose  combined  naval  resources  were  far  si^erior  to 
/their/  own. "53  One  achievement  of  the  Russo-Jeq)anese  War 
of  1974  had  been  the  removal  of  a  large  Russian  fleet  from 
Asia  and  the  establishment  of  Japemese  sv^remacy  in  the  Se^ 
of  Japan  and  its  adjacent  waters.  When  the  United  States 
appeared  disposed  to  develop  naval  bases  in  the  Philippines 
and  Ladrones  Japanese  officers,  although  saying  little  pub¬ 
licly,  were,  according  to  a  British  naval  spokesman, 

gravely  perturbed  at  the  prospect  of  having  as  it  were, 
the  United  States  navy  brought  to  within  easy  reach  of 
/their/  coasts,  a  development  calculated  to  threaten 
Tocal’^commemd  of  the  sea  which  ^they  have/  always  re¬ 
garded  as  something  to  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

While  it  might  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  execution 
of  the  American  fortification  scheme  would  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  Japan  as  a  casus  belli,  it  was  very  widely  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  Far  East  tnat  war  oetween  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  would  have  become  simply  a  matter  of  time  if  the 
Americans  had  persisted  in  their  plan. 

Although  Americem  officers  discounted  Japem's  desire  for  the 
nonfortification  pledge,  some  professional  observers  felt 
that  "Without  some  clause  relating  to  these  Pacific  forti¬ 
fications  the  Washington  naval  agreement  would  have  been 
practically  valueless  as  a  safeguard  against  war,  and,  in 
fact,  would  probably  not  have  been  negotiated  at  all. "54 

By  1921  leading  Navy  (and  Army)  plaxmers  accepted  the 
premise  that  Japan  was  America's  most  prcd>able  national 
enemy. 55  The  General  Board  concluded  that  Japem's  foreign 
policy  centered  about  three  principle  objectives:  1)  terri¬ 
torial  aggremdizement,  to  be  accomplished  peacefully  if 
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possible,  but  by  military  means  if  necessary;  2)  economic  and 
commercial  pre-eminence  in  Asia;  and  3)  eventual  political  dora- 
ination  of  the  Orient.  Given  these  assumptions,  American  mili¬ 
tary  analysts  believed  that  United  States  traditional  policies 
and  goals  in  the  Far  East  would  clash  with  Japanese  ambitions. 
To  the  navy  only  a  preponderance  of  American  sea  power  in  the 
western  Pacific  could  deter  Japeui,  uphold  the  "Open  Door", and 
protect  the  Philippines. 

American  professionals  assumed  that  Japan's  willingness 
to  forego  fortifying  its  outlying  bases  did  not  represent  a 
sacrifice  equal  to  that  accepted  by  the  United  States.  Frcxn 
the  standpoint  of  naval  strategy,  time  and  distemce  were 
serious  considerations.  Long  before  the  United  States  Navy 
would  be  able  to  reach  Asiatic  waters,  Japan  could  ovemhelm 
the  weakly  defended  American  bases  in  the  Pacific  and  utilize 
them,  together  with  its  own  insular  possessions,  to  oppose  an 
invading  fleet.  Lacking  bases,  and  with  naval  aircraft  still 
experimental,  these  professionals  ruled  out  an  assault  on 
Japan  unless  the  attacking  fleet  entered  the  western  Pacific 
with  forces  at  least  twice  as  strong  as  the  Japemese.^” 

At  the  vortex  of  this  dispute  between  sailors  and  diplo¬ 
mats  lay  the  Philippines:  what  was  the  nature  of  America's 
commitment  there  and  how  would  it  be  met?  The  defeat  of 
Germany  and  the  upheaval  in  Russia  during  World  War  I  had 
altered  the  Far  Eastern  power  structure  and  complicated 
severely  the  defense  of  the  Philippines.  While  Japan's  man¬ 
dated  islemds,  astride  the  United  States  Navy's  line  of  com¬ 
munications,  became  a  complication,  this  by  no  means  ex¬ 
plained  the  dilemma.  Nor  did  the  American  public's  desire 
for  disarmament  complete  the  problem.  At  the  root  of  this 
situation  lay  the  fact  that  an  American  fleet,  with  forti¬ 
fied  support  installations  powerful  enough  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  Philippines,  would  pose  a  threat  to  Japan's 
security.  Conversely,  a  Japanese  fleet  sufficient  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  inviolability  of  the  Japanese  homelcmd  would  be 
powerful  enough  to  render  defense  of  the  Philippines  im¬ 
possible  or,  at  best,  extremely  doubtful. The  United 
States  could  either  nurture  naval  limitation  or  develop  its 
capability  to  defend  the  Philippines;  it  could  hardly  expect 
to  accomplish  both.  Consequently,  the  navy  argued  that  the 
United  States  should  back  its  Far  Eastern  policies  by  mili¬ 
tary  force  regardless  of  the  political  strains  euid  naval  com¬ 
petition  it  might  produce.  The  State  Department  took  the 
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view  that  the  nation's  interests  in  the  Pacific  were  best 
served  by  political  arrangements  which  lessened  tensions 
even  if  it  meant',  by  implication,  leaving  the  Philippines  as 
a  hostage  to  Japanese-American  cordiality. 

British  Naval  Viewe,  British  naval  professionals  opposed 
the  naval  treaty  on  two  coxmtsi  first,  it  had  given  the 
United  States  too  much  via  parity  in  capital  ships;  and  second, 
it  had  left  the  size  of  cruisers  too  large.  The  most  widely- 
publicized  objection  on  the  first  count  came  from  Admiral  Sir 
Rosslyn  Wester-Wemyss,  former  First  Sea  Lord  and  America's  an¬ 
tagonist  at  the  so-called  "Naval  Battle  of  Paris."  Wester- 
Wenyss  in  his  polemical  essay  lamented  Britain's  voliantary  re¬ 
signation  from  its  traditional  position  of  naval  supremacy. 

This  act  of  renunciation  was  mparalleled  in  history.  Wliat- 
ever  justification  for  such  action,  he  regretted  that 
England's  voice  would  "no  longer  ceurry  the  same  weight"  in 
councils  of  nations.  With  this  loss  of  authority  went  a 
corresponding  loss  of  prestige;  thus  Britain  had  won  the  latQ 
sea  war  only  to  lose  it  at  the  conference.  Most  difficult 
for  Wester-Wemyss  was  why  America  wanted  a  navy  equal  to 
Britain's,  other  than  for  prestige.  He  did  not  believe 
America's  naval  requirements  warranted  parity. 

In  the  Far  East,  Wester-Wemyss  saw  the  naval  agreements 
as  a  "check  to  Japan's  rising  naval  power,"  He  had  doubts 
whether  the  treaties  would  be  sustedned  if  events  proved 
Japem's  limited  navy  insufficient  for  national  defense.  He 
foresaw  the  disintegration  of  China  into  an  "intolerable  state" 
making  foreign  intervention  inevitable;  if  intervention  be¬ 
came  necessary  in  China,  Japeui  vaa  the  country  "to  which,  by 
racial  propinquity  and  geological  position,  the  task  would 
seem  naturally  to  fall," 

In  constreist  to  Great  Britain,  France,  emd  Japan,  the 
Americans  had 

emerged  from  the  Conference  conscious  of  having  gained  the 
substance  of  all  they  desired.  They  have  rid  themselves 
of  a  vast  and  ruinous  ship-building  program  without  giving 
up  the  object  for  which  it  was  projected;  they  have  se¬ 
cured  a  general  ratio  of  naval  strength  whidi  leaves  them 
t.'ee  from  anxiety  in  all  quarters;  and  they  have  obtained 
an  equality  with  the  first  naval  power  with  a  minimum  of 

effort, 58 
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The  second  objection  came  from  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  W. 
Richmond  who  believed  that  Britain  was  being  pushed  into 
building  the  wrong  type  of  cruisers  for  its  purposes.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  10,000  ton  limit  in  the  Five  Power  Naval  pact, 
he  argued  that  the  most  reasonable  limit  would  be  6,000- 
7,000  tons. These  objections  were  not,  of  course,  shared 
by  all  naval  spcdcesmen.  Admiral  Chatfield,  who  had  been  in 
Washington,  reported  that  "the  Navy  felt  we  might  well  have 
done  worse... We  had  successfully  resisted  efforts... to  limit 
our  cruiser  and  destroyer  numbers,  and  had  gained  the  right 
to  rebuild  ships  against  air  and  submarine  attack. 

If  not  unanimous  in  opposition  to  the  naval  pact,  British 
officers  appeared  skeptical  of  the  agreement  emd  many  were 
opening ly  antagonistic. 

Japemese  Naval  Views.  Japanese  naval  officers  believed 
that  the  Naval  Treaty  provided  the  American  and  British  navies 
with  an  offensive  capability,  while  it  failed  to  leave  the 
remaining  three  powers  with  adequate  defense  forces.  Lieu¬ 
tenant- Ccmmander  T.  Ishimaru  insisted  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  defense,  Japam  incurred  liabilities  in  the  Naval 
Treaty.  First,  due  to  an  unjust  capital  ship  ratio  Japan 
lacked  security  in  the  western  Pacific.  Second,  Japan  suf¬ 
fered  a  disadvantage  because  American  ships  were  superior  to 
Japanese  vessels.  Third,  the  Four  Power  Pact  forced  Japan 
to  sacrifice  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.  This  Japanese 
naval  officer  believed  as  did  Admiral  Wester-Wemyss  that  tlie 
principal  objective  of  the  conference,  after  the  surrender  of 
British  naval  supremacy,  was  the  desire  to  check  Japan's 
rising  naval  power. 61 

That  the  Japanese  naval  establishment  did  not  react  more 
negatively  to  the  Washington  treaties  lay  in  the  willingness 
of  Navy  Minister  Kato  to  accept  their  results.  Where  this 
willingness  stemmed  is  difficult  to  ascertain:  it  may  have 
been  personal  identification  as  delegate  to  the  conference. 
While  the  treaties  awaited  ratification  in  Tokyo,  Admiral 
Kato  called  together  the  leading  officers  of  the  navy  general 
staff  and  navy  department  for  discussion  of  the  treaties. 

For  seven  hours  on  the  afternoon  of  April  6,  1922  Kato  ex¬ 
plained,  in  detail,  the  political  emd  technical  nature  of  the 
agreements.  Apparently  after  this  exchange  of  views  he  gained 
approval  from  his  navy  colleagues  of  his  actions  in  Washington 
emd  thus,  at  least  temporarily,  forestalled  a  service-wide 
outcry  of  disappointment  and  condemnation.  It  is  Takeuchi's 
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opinion  that  "the  fact  that  Admiral  Kato,  the  'father  of 
the  modern  navy  of  Japan,'  had  taken  peraonal  charge  of  the 
negotiations  at  Washington,  while  maintaining  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  'Big  Navy'  camp  at  the  conference  and  at 
Tokyo,  contributed  no  small  part  toward  this  early  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Washington  treaties. "^2 
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Chapter  14  -  Footnotes 
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Chapter  15 


THE  LONDON  NAVAL  TREATY,  1930 


The  ZiOndon  Conference,  January  21  to  April  22,  1930, 
e/.tended  the  limitation  principles  of  the  Washington  naval 
treaty  to  auxiliary  warships.  The  Naval  Treaty  of  1930 
brought  about:  1)  quantitative  limitation  of  cruisers,  de¬ 
stroyers,  and  submarines;  postponement  of  capital  ship 
replacement  construction;  3)  qualitative  restrictions  on 
submarines;  and  4)  rules  governing  submarine  warfare, 
railure  at  London  to  accommodate  Franco-Italian  differences, 
as  had  been  done  at  Washington  in  1922  for  the  Far  East, 
restricted  application  of  the  agreement — as  it  affected 
auxiliaries— to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan. 
Nonetheless  this  agreement  constitutes  a  singular  landmark 
in  that  for  the  only  time  in  history,  from  1931  to  1936, 
the  navies  of  the  world's  three  largest  navies  were  brought 
under  comprehensive  limitation. 

Efforts  to  extend  the  Washington  treaty  limitations 
formula  to  auxiliary  warships  Involved  diplomats  of  the 
major  seapowers  in  deliberations  from  1927  to  1930.  Thus, 
the  negotiations  of  the  London  naval  pact  span  a  period  of 
three  years  and  fall  into  four  essential  phases.  First, 
the  ill-fated  Geneva  Conference  of  1937  opened  formal  dis¬ 
cussions  on  thp  limitation  of  auxiliaries.  Disagreement 
arose  here  over  American  efforts  to  extend  the  Washington 
ratios;  a  dispute  that  stemmed  in  part  from  the  use  of 
naval  officers  ir  the  American  and  British  delegations  as 
chief  policymakers.  Second,  President  Hoover  provided  the 
impetus  for  the  London  negotiations  when,  in  1929,  he  in¬ 
voked  the  "spirit"  of  the  Lellogg-Briand  pact  to  align 
Anglo-American  interests.  However,  during  the  preliminary 
talks  that  followed  it  was  evident  that  Japan,  France  and 
Italy  would  not  rubber-stamp  any  Big  Two  formula.  Third, 
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the  tedious  deliberations  in  London  during  1930  joined  over 
the  issues  of  ratios.  Britain  established  the  minimum  lim¬ 
its  while  America  and  Japan  sought  to  improve  their  rela¬ 
tive  position  through  naval  reductions.  Fourth,  the  London 
treaty  provided  for,  finally,  only  a  tripartite  agreement: 
France  and  Italy  did  not  ccmie  into  the  basic  accord  because 
the  Anglo- Arne ri cams  were  unwilling  to  extend  to  the  French 
a  political  guarantee  of  security.  Hoover  used  the  Kellogg- 
Briemd  pact  as  a  bridge  to  London  but  he  would  not  employ 
it  as  a  toll  road  to  Paris. 

The  Geneva  Conference,  1927 

At  Geneva  in  1927  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  end  naval  competition 
among  the  building  of  auxiliary  warships.^  From  the  failure 
that  attended  these  efforts,  two  Important  factors  emerged. 
First,  a  simple  extension  of  the  Washington  formula  was 
found  wanting.  Tonnage  allotments  based  on  the  10-10-6 
ratio  left  unresolved  questions  concerning  strategic  re¬ 
quirements,  numbers  of  ships  with  each  quota,  and  the  size 
and  axmament  of  individual  units.  Second,  the  Geneva  con¬ 
clave  found  the  naval  officers  emerging  as  chief  policy¬ 
makers.  This  deviation  from  the  Washington  meeting  called 
attention  to  the  contest  between  the  political  officials 
and  the  technical  experts. 

A  new  phase  of  naval  competition  begw  after  the  Wash¬ 
ington  treaty  in  its  unrestricted  categories.  Of  the  aux¬ 
iliary  construction,  the  cruiser  caused  the  gravest  anx¬ 
iety,  particularly  the  10,000-ton  vessel,  armed  with  8-inch 
guns.  From  1924  to  1927,  Japan  and  Great  Britedn  set  the 
pace  by  building  substantial  numbers  of  these  warships, 
while  the  United  States  lagged  behind.  President  Coolidge 
hoped  to  redress  the  growing  disparity  with  a  new  treaty. 
Formal  invitations  were  delivered  in  Tokyo,  Rome,  Paris, 
and  London  on  February  10,  1927,  Although  the  British  and 
Japanese  agreed  to  meet  in  Geneva  to  discuss  naval  limita¬ 
tion,  the  French  and  Italians  declined.  The  French  objected 
to  any  action  which  would  interfere  with  the  Preparatory 
Conunission,  while  the  Italians  would  not  agree  to  any  limi¬ 
tation  which  failed  to  recognize  parity  with  France.^ 

The  Cruiser  Issue.  The  policies  of  the  three  povv'ers 
clashed  almost  from  the  evening  meeting  on  June  20,  1927, 

The  American  delegation  urged  a  strict  application  of  the 
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Washington  ratios  to  auxiliary  ships,  the  British  sought  to 
interpret  their  need  Independent  of  the  "mathematical" 
ratios,  and  the  Japanese  pressed  for  a  higher  ratio.  The 
American  program  aimed  at  establishing  a  low  maximum  cruis¬ 
er  tonnage,  parity  with  Britain,  and  a  5-3  ratio  for  Japan. 
The  proposal  had  several  advantages  for  the  United  States: 
it  would  stop  all  foreign  construction,  allow  the  United 
States  to  catch  up,  and  lessen  Japan's  naval  strength.^ 
Consequently,  American  negotiators  suggested  the  following 
tonnage  allocations:^ 

cruiser  Class  Total  Tonnage  Limitation 


united  States 
Great  Britain 
Japan 


Destroyer  Class 


united  States 
Great  Britain 
Japan 


Svibmarine  Cleiss 


United  States 
Great  Britain 
Japan 


250,000  to  300,000 
250,000  to  300,000 
150,000  to  180,000 


200,000  to  250,000 
200,000  to  250,000 
120,000  to  150,000 


60,000  to  90,000 
60,000  to  90,000 
36,000  to  54,000 


The  British  program  initially  applied  the  existing 
5-5-3  ratio  for  10,000-ton  cruisers  mounting  8-inch  guns 
and  a  limitation  of  7,500  tons  and  6-inch  guns  on  all  other 
future  cruisers.  The  Admiralty  recommended,  undoubtedly 
with  an  eye  toward  Franco- 1  tall an  relations,  an  "escape 
clause"  to  meet  possible  competitive  building  by  continen¬ 
tal  powers.^  As  for  total  cruiser  tonnage,  the  British 
Navy  wanted  fifteen  10,000-ton,  8-inch-gun  cruisers  and 
fifty-five  cruisers  with  6-inch  guns  having  a  maximum  dis¬ 
placement  of  7,500  tons.  The  Americems  were  aghast  to 
discover  that  the  British  were  demanding  a  total  cruiser 
tonnage  of  over  570,000  tons. 


If  Japan's  position  developed  slowly,  it  ultimately 
focused  on  a  ratio  of  10-7.  Viscount  Kikujaro  Ishii  de¬ 
clared  that:  "Whether  justified  or  not,  there  existed  in 
Japan  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  ratio  of  the  Washington 
treaty  imposed  a  position  of  inferiority  on  that  country. 
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and  that  if  the  figure  could  be  slightly  modified  in  a 
favor^dJle  sense,  3,5  ^i.e,,  10-2/  instance,  altliough  4 
2i.e.,  10-8/  would  be  preferred7  it  would  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  value,’'’  The  high  auxiliary  figures  of  the  British 
caused  the  Japeuiese  concern.  They  urged  that  the  minimum 
figure  proposed  by  the  United  States  be  adopted  emd  that, 
with  450,000  tons  for  the  Americans  and  British,  they  be 
allowed  surface  auxiliaries  somewhat  above  300,000  tons. 

In  addition,  the  Jc^anese  delegation  desired  em  allotment 
of  70,000  tons  of  Svibmarines.  Ishii  declared  that  "the 
Japanese  delegation  had  come  to  Geneva  to  lower  naval  arma¬ 
ments,  cuid  not  to  increase  them. 

However  as  the  Conference  progressed,  the  negotiations 
developed  into  a  headlong  Anglo-American  confrontation  fed 
by  differences  over  cruiser  tonnage.  The  incompatibility 
of  these  two  opposing  progreuns  stemmed  from  differing  con¬ 
cepts  of  "naval  equality"  emd  strategic  needs.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  held  that  naval  prerequisites  were  relative,  that  is, 
that  the  number  of  warships  required  by  each  navy  depended 
upon  tlie  number  of  ships  maintained  by  all  other  fleets. 

Thus  the  American  position  was  predicated  on  a  mathematical 
equality.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  compressed  their 
requirements  into  em  "irreducible  minimum"  which  they  con¬ 
tended  constituted  "strategic  equality."  Translated  into 
tonnage  and  numbers  of  ships,  the  British  were  dememding  70 
cruisers  totaling  600,000  tons.  The  British  further  desired 
that  the  bulk  of  these  cruisers  be  "light"  vessels  of  6,000 
to  7,000  tons,  as  they  wished  to  limit  Japan  to  ten  10,000- 
ton  warships.  The  Americans  sought  twenty-five  heavy  cruis¬ 
ers  within  em  overall  limit  of  400,000  tons,  the  ratio  sys¬ 
tem,  emd  Anglo-American  parity.  The  bulk  of  tlie  Geneva  ne¬ 
gotiations  centered  on  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  reconcile 
these  programs. 

After  four  weeks  of  wrangling,  on  August  4,  1927,  the 
diplomats  and  the  Admirals  left  Geneva — the  first  group  de¬ 
spondent,  the  latter  cheerful.  The  diplomats  were  dis¬ 
couraged  because  tlieir  failure  cast  a  deepening  gloom  over 
Anglo-American  relations  and  accented  the  difficulties  that 
lay  ahead  in  disarmament  talks;  but  the  Admirals,  at  least 
the  British  and  American  officers,  journeyed  home  satisfied 
that  national  honor  emd  interests  had  been  maintained. 

Evaluation  of  a  Failure.  Speculation  immediately  begem 
over  the  nature  of  the  failure  at  Geneva.  These  evalua¬ 
tions,  both  contemporary  and  historical,  have  turned  on  the 
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dominating  role  of  naval  technicians.  The  structure  of  the 
conference,  as  it  emerged  in  the  first  few  days,  placed 
great  emphasis  upon  the  technical  subcommittees.  Where  at 
Washington  Secretary  Hughes  had  utilized  the  technical  sub¬ 
committees  as  advisors  auid  had  maintained  them  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  role,  at  Geneva  they  dominated  the  political  discussion. 
This  may  in  part  stem  from  the  fact  that  Admiral  Hilary  r. 
Jones  (USN)  served  as  a  co-delegate  £ind  that  W.  c.  Bridgeman, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  held  a  similar  position  within 
the  British  delegation.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  one  of 
sufficient  political  stature  in  Geneva  to  shape  discussions 
as  at  the  Washington  conference  where  Hughes,  Balfour,  and 
Kato  took  charge. 

The  prominent  role  of  technical  advisors  deeply  disturb¬ 
ed  Viscount  Cecil  who  came  to  believe  that  the  experts 
should  be  "always  on  tap  but  never  on  top,"^  An  American 
observer,  Benjamin  Williams,  concurred  with  this  viewpoint. 

In  summarizing  Admiral  Jones*  role  at  Geneva,  he  remarked 
that  the  Admiral  "was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  subject  euid  entirely  honest  in  his  approach, 
but  he  viewed  the  world  through  a  porthold."®  More  wryly, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Joseph  M,  Kenworthy  noted  in  the  House 
of  Commons*  "You  might  as  well  call  a  meeting  of  bookmakers 
2uid  jockeys  to  abolish  horse  racing."  Such  criticism  would 
be  difficult  for  the  naval  officers  to  accept,  and  in  their 
defense  it  should  be  noted,  as  Hector  C.  Bywater  observed: 

Every  naval  officer,  be  he  British,  American  or  Japanese, 
is  quite  naturally  and  properly  concerned  first,  last 
and  all  the  time  for  the  interests  of  his  particular 
service,  which  he  honestly  believes  to  be  inseparadale 
from  the  interests  of  his  country.  And  from  thia  view¬ 
point  he  is  perfectly  right.  But  a  point  may  be  reached 
at  which  the  interests  of  a  particular  navy  can  only  be 
furthered  by  inviting  political  reactions  detrimental  to 
the  national  interest.  Then  is  the  time  for  the  states¬ 
man  to  grasp  the  helm,  unwelcome  as  his  intervention  may 
be  to  the  naval  men. 

Ellis  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion*  "The  two  governments 
and  their  delegations  /American  and  British/,  indeed,  main¬ 
tained  'equally  inflexiBle  positions,  so  that  the  Geneva 
meeting  finally  floundered  on  technical  differences;  and 
neither  power  manifested  real  ability  to  shift  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  level,  from  which  alone  a  solution  might  have  emerged."^® 
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With  the  Americem  delegation  unable  to  bid  for  parity 
without  constructi(»i,  the  Coolidge  administration  was 
forced  to  conpete  for  it.  The  General  Board  pron^tly  drew 
up  plans  for  a  new  construction  program,  the  most  ambitious 
one  since  Wilson's  1919  proposals.  The  Coolidge  proposals 
called  for  the  building  of  fifteen  10,000-ton  cruisers  and 
one  aircraft  carrier  at  a  total  oost  of  $274,000,000.  This 
measure  passed  the  House  in  March  1928  by  a  vote  of  287 
to  58;  but  the  Senate  withheld  its  endorsement,  due  to  stiff 
opposition  by  religious  and  pacifist  groups,  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  session.  After  heated  debate,  the  Senate  on  February 
5,  1929,  ruled  affirmatively  on  construction  of  fifteen 
cruisers  by  a  vote  of  68  to  12.  Attached  to  the  bill  was 
the  stipulation  that  the  President  should  actively  encourage 
the  naval  limitation  program  and  that,  in  the  event  of  fur¬ 
ther  agreement,  the  Chief  Executive  was  authorized  to  sus¬ 
pend  toe  whole  or  part  of  the  authorized  construction  pro¬ 
gram. 


Preliminary  Negotiations,  1929 

On  entering  the  White  House  in  March,  1929,  Hoover  prof¬ 
itably  invoked  the  "spirit"  of  the  recent  Kellogg-Briand 
Peace  Pact  to  renew  talks  on  naval  limitation.  The  new 
Chief  Executive's  determination  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which 
plagued  Coolidge 's  1927  conference  led  him  to  undert2Uce  ex¬ 
tensive  preliminary  negotiations  with  British  leaders.  Al¬ 
though  these  discussions  defined  Anglo-American  parity  in 
auxiliary  warships  and  narroed  their  differences  on  cruis¬ 
ers,  Hoover  discovered  that  France,  Italy  amd  Japan  were 
unwilling  to  fall  into  step.  Despite  these  reservations, 
Hoover  inaugurated  one  of  the  more  successful  naval  limita¬ 
tion  conferences  of  the  Interwar  decades. 

The  negotiations  preparatory  to  the  London  conference 
were  inporteuit  in  five  essentials.  First,  Hoover's  use  of 
the  Peace  Pact  provided  the  political  tonic  needed  to  reju¬ 
venate  Anglo-American  naval  discussions.  Second,  mathemati¬ 
cal  formulas,  such  as  Hoover's  suggested  "yardstick",  proved 
unequal  to  solving  the  question  of  parity.  Third,  Anglo- 
American  contention  over  cruiser  parity  stemmed  from  politi¬ 
cal  considerations.  The  British  willingly  extended  equality, 
as  long  as  it  was  pegged  to  their  naval  requirements,  while 
the  Americans  dememded  both  parity  £md  reduction.  Fourth, 
French  objections  to  dealing  with  naval  armaments,  as  iso¬ 
lated  from  general  security  issues,  undercut  hopes  for  emother 
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five  power  agreement  even  before  the  conference  began. 

And  fifth,  Ja^an  resisted  the  ratios  of  the  Five  Power  naval 
pact  (1922)  for  auxiliary  warships  throughout  these  prelimi¬ 
naries  and,  instead,  demanded  70  per  cent  of  Anglo-American 
parity. 

jjigl^ American  Preliminaries.  Moving  to  inject  some 
"life"  Inio  the  League's  disarmament  proceedings  at  Geneva, 
Moover  drafted  what  he  liked  to  call  "a  bold  and  unexpected 
proposal. He  begem  with  the  marriage  of  arms  limita¬ 
tion  and  the  outlawry  of  wart  not  that  this  was  an  unnatural 
union  for  both  concepts  sought  to  diminish  the  role  of  force 
in  resolving  international  disputes.  Delivering  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  message  to  the  conferees  on  April  22,  1929,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Hugh  S.  Gibson  urged  them  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  the 
Peace  Pact.  The  United  States  has  never  believed,  he  said, 

that  an  effective  approach  to  the  problem  of  disarmament 
could  be  made  by  methods  of  reduction  of  armaments  alone. 
It  feels  that  genuine  disarmament  will  follow  only  from 
a  change  of  attitude  toward  the  use  of  force  in  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  It  is  for  that 
reason  I  venture  to  make  this  appeal  that  the  covmtries 
here  represented  examine  the  whole  problem  afresh  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  find  in  general  world  conditions 
and  in  the  solemn  obligations  they  have  taken  among 
themselves  a  reassurance  as  to  their  security  and  that 
they  will  find  in  this  the  confidence  to  enable  them  to 
dispense  with  the  armaments  which  hitherto  have  seemed 
so  essential. 

Turning  to  naval  armaments,  Gibson  told  the  delegates 
that  general  reduction  would  be  possible  only  by  consider¬ 
ing  relative  needs.  To  facilitate  negotiations,  particu¬ 
larly  the  issues  posed  by  cruisers,  he  called  for  a  "yard¬ 
stick"  to  measure  the  varying  national  requirements.  "Fun¬ 
damentally,"  Gibson  continued,  "our  purpose  should  be  to 
release  large  numbers  of  men  from  military  service  to  pro¬ 
ductive  effort,  and  second,  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of 
teocation."  America  viewed  the  excuse  that  political  and 
security  conditions  demanded  increasing  naval  expenditures 
as  indefensible  "in  that  it  can  be  avoided  by  a  sensible 
agreement  among  the  naval  powers."  The  United  States'  po¬ 
sition,  he  added,  weus  that  there  could  be  "no  complete  emd 
effective  limitation  of  armament  unless .. .cruisers,  de¬ 
stroyers  and  submarines  are  limited."  And  arms  limitation, 
he  pointed  out,  "has  come  to  be  used  chiefly  in  describing 
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/igrottioontii  at  axis  ting  lava  la  or  atlll  highar  lavala,  and  la 
ganarally  logkad  upon  aa  having  nothing  to  do  with  actual 
raduction."^^  On  thia  point  ha  waa  claari  Hoovar  wantad  ra- 
ductiona • 

Hoovar  realiiad  hia  daaira  to  rajuvanata  tha  naval  limi¬ 
tation  diacuaalona,  Britiah*  Japanaaa,  Pranoh,  Canadian# 
and  Italian  rapraaantativaa  raapondad  with  auch  unuaual  cor¬ 
diality  that  Gibaon  faarad  hia  apaach  had  givan  riaa  to  *a 
degree  of  optlmlam  that  may  ba  difficult  to  auatain**^^  Tha 
Geneva  conferees  #  even  tha  proponanta  of  general  diaamanant # 
hopefully  adjourned  on  May  6  to  wait  tha  outcoaw  of  thia  new 
approach  to  queationa  of  cruiaara  and  parity. 

Tha  future  of  naval  limitation  brightened  immenaaly  whan 
Engliah  stateinon#  from  tha  Right  and  Left#  anbraoad  tha 
Hoover-Gibaon  declaration.  Conservatives#  while  reflecting 
little  enthusium  for  the  Peace  Pact#  eagerly  grasped  it  as 
a  basis  for  agreement  between  tha  two  principle  naval  pow¬ 
ers.  But  it  vaa  Labourite  Prime  Minister  J.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald,  on  assuming  office  in  June  1929#  who  shaped  the 
official  response  to  the  American  overture.  And  British 
Labour  leaders  shared  Hoover's  feeling  for  the  Kellogg  Pact; 
they,  too,  felt  it  provided  a  "fresh  spirit"  and  an  "un¬ 
precedented"  opportimity  for  advancing  the  causa  of  disarma¬ 
ment.  ^5 

Determination  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  Coolidge's  failure 
led  Hoover  to  seek  a  preliminary  settlement  with  the  British 
before  convening  formal  naval  talks.  General  Charles  G. 

Dawes,  the  newly-appointed  Ambassador  to  London,  served  as 
Intermediary  and  pressed  Hoover's  linking  of  naval  radu^ 
tions  with  the  Kellogg  Pact.^® 

As  preliminary  talks  got  underway.  Hoover  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  deliver  the  promised  "yardstick."  This  term 
had  caught  the  imagination  of  statesmen  and  citizens  alike; 
to  many  it  beccime  the  magical  device  which  would  bring  the 
moral  force  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
parity  and  reduction.  The  general  belief  spread  2unong  both 
groups  tliat  the  United  States  had  developed  a  mathematically 
precise  formula  that  would  bridge  the  technical  difficulties 
which  plagued  the  1927  talks.  Yet  Hoover  and  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  L.  Stimson  had  no  "yardstick";  Indeed,  they  must 
have  been  amazed  that  this  item  had  been  so  overwhelmingly 
endorsed.  Seeking  to  maintain  the  initiative,  Stimson  in¬ 
formed  Dawes  that: 
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1)  The  President  and  I  will  try  to  produce  such  a  yard¬ 
stick  which  we  favor  from  our  naval  advisers; 

2)  We  will  then  try  to  persuade  the  heads  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  eind  Japan  to  do  the  same  inde¬ 
pendently  with  their  naval  advisers ^  Each  Government 
will  then  produce  a  yardstick  frcxn  the  efforts  of 
their  civilian  representatives,  using  the  Navy  only 
cis  advisers. 

3)  Civilian  representatives  of  the  Governments  will  tlien 
compare  the  three  yardsticks  and  attempt  to  get  an 
agreement  upon  a  common  one,  the  naval  experts  of  all 
parties  acting  only  as  advisers  in  this  attempt  at 
agreement . 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Administration  and  their  naval 
advisors  no  yardstick  ever  materialized.  Neither  the  diplo¬ 
mats  nor  the  admirals  could  devise  a  formula  which  would 
accurately  ccanpute  the  combative  values  of  vessels  that  dif¬ 
fered  so  widely  as,  say,  the  cruiser  and  the  submarine. 

This  episode  over  the  "yardstick"  pointed  up  two  re¬ 
curring  dilemmas;  the  suspicion  of  diplomats  that  the  naval 
chiefs  were  wont  to  exceed  their  proper  division  of  responsi¬ 
bility;  and  the  preoccupation,  particularly  amongst  Ameri¬ 
cans,  with  a  mathematical  approach  to  armaments.  Neitlier 
attitude  was  desiradale.  The  former  led  to  the  President 
adopting  cm  unteneible  proposal  without  prior  consultation 
with  his  naval  advisors;  while  preoccupation  with  the  latter 
allowed  the  British  to  overcome  the  American  initiative  and 
submit  the  first  plan.  Even  more  unfortunate  was  that,  by 
concentrating  on  mathematical  devices,  American  diplomats 
tended  to  obscure  political  considerations.^^ 

By  mid-July  tentative  agreements  had  been  reached  on 
the  following  points:  there  should  be  a  postponement  of 
capital  ship  replacements  until  19  36;  America  v/ould  scrap 
sufficient  destroyer  tonnage  to  reach  parity  v\rith  Britain; 
and  America  would  scrap  submarine  tonnage  to  reach  parity 
with  Britain,  however,  tlie  United  States  made  it  plain 
that  its  sacrifices  in  destroyer  and  siibmarine  tonnage  were 
predicated  on  reciprocal  cruiser  reductions  by  Great  Britain. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  crux  of  Anglo-American  disagreement 
developed  over  the  issue  of  parity  in  cruisers,  Washington 
viewed  the  situation  as  follows;  the  British  had  24  heavy 
cruisers  armed  with  7,5  or  8-inch  guns,  built  or  building. 
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totaling  231,000  tons  and  38  light  cruisers,  carrying  6-inch 
guns,  amounting  to  171,000  tons.  This  gave  the  British 
402,800  tons  in  cruisers.  America  was  building  ten  10,000 
ton,  eight-inch-gun  cruisers,  had  13  more  authorized,  2md 
possessed  10  small  cruisers  of  70,500  tons.  The  total 
American  tonnage  approximated  300,000  tons.  (This  figure 
does  not  take  into  account  22  cruisers,  over  21  years  of 
age,  which  were  slated  for  scrapping.)  The  United  States 
was  anxious  to  reduce  its  authorized  program  but  this, 
Washington  said,  depended  on  where  parity  could  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

MacDonald  seized  the  initiative  on  July  29  by  hcinding 
Dawes  Britain's  first  concrete  proposal.  This  plan  would 
give  the  British  15  large  cruisers  to  America's  18,  but  Mac¬ 
Donald  demanded  that  a  formula  be  found  which  would  permit 
Britain  45  six-inch-gun  cruisers.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
parity  the  United  States  might  construct  up  to  10  small 
cruisers.^®  To  soften  his  proposal,  MacDonald  implied  that 
these  figures  might  be  modified  through  svibsequent  negotia¬ 
tion. 


Washington  officials  were  outraged.  "Should  we  accept 
the  program  suggested  by  the  Prime  Minister  we  should  find 
that  our  actual  Navy  costs  instead  of  falling  were  rising 
euid  should  we  reach  an  agreement  based  on  the  program  sug¬ 
gested  by  him  it  would  beccxne  the  laughing  stock  of  those 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  seriously  desire  dis¬ 
armament.  Taking  Washington's  admonishment  in  stride,  Mac¬ 
Donald  readily  perceived  the  real  issue  in  Anglo-America 
contention;  "At  the  moment  the  bulk  of  your  cruiser  strength 
is  in  a  program,"  he  wrote  on  August  1,  "ours  is  on  the 
water.  If  you  /are  to/  have  parity  you  have  to  build  a  part 
of  your  programT"  A  week  later  MacDonald  reminded  Dawes 
that  the  British  fleet  was  scattered  in  various  divisions 
with  different  functions.  Britain  required  these  cruisers 
ijecause,  in  addition  to  defense  needs,  it  was  responsible 
for  policing  the  southern  Pacific,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Nevertheless,  the  Prime  Minister  said  he  was 
working  on  a  plan  which  would  make  the  British  naval  strength 
in  1936  the  standard  of  parity.  If  Britain  did  not  replace 
its  overage  cruisers  during  this  time,  its  cruiser  strength 
would  be  reduced  to  15  eight-inch  vessels  emd  34  six-inch 
vessels  by  1936.  MacDonald  saw  little  possibility  for  addi¬ 
tional  reductions  unless  Anglo-American  efforts  could  make 
the  world  "feel"  peace.  VThile  he  did  not  deny  the  spirit  of 
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the  Peace  Pact,  the  Prime  Minister  cautiously  limited  its 
influence  to  London  and  Washington. 

Tokyo  presented  another  factor.  The  British  Admiralty, 
with  its  security  problems  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  de¬ 
sired  to  limit  the  Japanese  fleet  to  twelve  8-inch-gun 
cruisers.  In  a  private  letter  to  Dawes  on  August  30,  Mac¬ 
Donald  pointed  out  that  at  a  ratio  of  5-5-3. 5  (or  10-10-7 
which  Japan  indicated  she  would  insist  upon),  Japan's 
authorization  would  be  sixteen^  or  one  more  than  the  British, 
"If  you  fixed  your  8-inch  cruisers  at  twenty,"  he  continued, 
"the  ratio  vrould  mean  that  Japan  could  build  fourteen.  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  the  Dominions  would  reject  any 
agreement  upon  that  basis."  However,  if  Hoover  would  settle 
for  eighteen,  which  would  allow  Japan  12.6  or  thirteen  ships, 
subsequent  negotiations  might  bring  the  Japanese  to  accept 
the  desired  twelve.  Hoover  subsequently  dropped  his  heavy 
cruiser  demands  to  twenty-one,  a  figure  which  MacDonald 
could  not  lower.  Yet  during  these  preconference  discussions 
emerges  a  tacit  Anglo-American  understanding  that  Japan's 
large  cruiser  ratio  would  be  held  at  60  per  cent.^® 

Rebelling  at  the  thought  of  building  to  British  levels. 
Hoover  complained  that  currently  the  British  were  to  lay 
down  91,000  tons  between  1930  and  1936,  while  to  gain  equal¬ 
ity  the  United  States  would  have  to  construct  an  additional 
145, OOu  tons.  And  yet  the  President  apparently  realized 
the  impossibility  of  achieving  both  reduction  in  existing 
American  naval  strength  and  parity  with  Britain.  As  the 
American  public  would  accept  nothing  less  than  parity,  he 
must  strive  to  end  competition  and  for  "what  will  not  only 
be  parity  but  what  will  carry  to  our  people  a  conviction  of 
parity. " 

"This  parity  business,"  MacDonald  agreed,  "is  of  Satan 
himself.  I  am  sure  it  has  struck  the  President  as  it  has  me 
as  being  an  attempt  to  clothe  unreality  in  the  garb  of  math¬ 
ematical  reality."  Disclaiming  any  interest  in  parity,  the 
Prime  Minister  dramatically  announced  "I  give  it  to  you  with 
both  hands  heaped  and  running  down."  Yet  he  autioned  that 
the  equality  "we  are  trying  to  devise  is  one  between  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  relation  to  the  British  position  in 
it.  If  the  appearance  of  parity  is  to  be  obtained,  neither 
of  us  can  get  away  from  the  fact  that  standard  must  be  fixed 
by  British  needs."  While  anticipating  no  major  disagreement 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers,  MacDonald  added  that  he  was 
"not  justified  in  making  the  same  assiomption"  regarding  the 
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rest  of  the  world. 

By  mid-September  these  private  consultations  had  re¬ 
duced  the  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  preconference  negotiations  on  cruiser  parity 
ended  with  the  British  asking  for  15  eight-inch  cruisers 
totaling  146,000  tons,  and  35  six-inch  ships  totaling 
192,000  tons,  making  a  grand  total  of  339,000  tons.  Hoover 
would  regard  as  parity  in  combatant  strength,  21  eight-inch 
cruisers  with  a  tonnage  of  210,000,  ten  of  the  existing 
Omaha  class  of  six-inch  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  70,000,  and 
five  new  six-inch  ships  totaling  35,000  tons,  giving  it  a 
grand  total  of  315,000  tons. 22  None  of  the  above  figures 
were  to  be  considered  absolute  since  the  British  felt  that 
their  superiority  of  24,000  tons  was  more  than  offset  by 
the  differences  of  six  8-inch-gun  cruisers.  Hoover,  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  possibility  of  having  to  spend  still  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  gain  actual  parity,  still  hoped  the 
formal  conference  might  bring  reductions. 

France  and  Japan  Dissent.  President  Hoover's  hope  that 
the  "spirit'*  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  would,  in  itself, 
continue  to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  naval  limitation  was 
shattered  by  French  concerns  for  political  security.  In  a 
note  of  September  25,  1929,  they  had  reminded  the  Americans 
that,  for  France  as  well  as  for  Italy,  there  were  "Questions 
more  vital  than  proportion  of  naval  armaments."  Foremost 
among  these,  the  French  explained,  was  "the  question  of  gen¬ 
eral  security"  and  they  believed  that  achievement  of  this 
lay  "within  a  defensive  entente  with  Great  Britain  and  a 
favorable  interpretation  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  by  the  United 
States."  They  asked  only  that  the  Americans  extend  the  pact 
to  include  a  commitment  to  consult  with  affected  nations 
should  aggression  take  place.  Despite  expressed  American 
and  British  desires  to  the  contrary,  the  French  circulated 
their  views  toward  naval  limitation  before  the  conference 

officially  opened. 23 

In  retrospect,  it  can  be  seen  that  France's  position  on 
limitation,  in  its  December  20  memorandum,  undercut  any  re¬ 
maining  hopes  Hoover  had  of  gaining  parity  and  naval  re¬ 
ductions.  With  unerring  clarity  the  French  laid  bare  the 
weakness  of  American  efforts  to  tie  disarmament  to  the  Peace 
Pact.  This  agreement,  they  said,  "is  based  upon  the  great 
force  of  public  opinion,  but  its  methodical  application  had 
not  yet  been  organized;  it  does  not  detemine  all  those 
questions  of  pacific  procedure,  of  mutual  aid  against  an 
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aggressor,  which  the  outlawing  of  war  Implies."  Acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  pact  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  they  denied 
that  in  its  present  state  it  was  sufficient  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  nations.  The  League  Covenant,  however  Incomplete 
it  might  be,  provided  the  foundations  of  a  complete  security 
system  based  upon  the  application  of  methods  of  pacific  set¬ 
tlement  and  of  assistance  to  a  State  unjustly  attacked. 

Only  on  assurance  of  external  assistance,  the  French  note 
continued,  vrould  nations  be  in  a  position  to  reduce  their 
armaments.  Pointing  at  Hoover's  attempt  to  isolate  disarma¬ 
ment  from  international  politics,  they  declared  "a  technical 
agreement  regarding  armaments  must  presuppose  a  political 
agreement . " 

Then  the  French  bluntly  spelled  out  their  naval  require¬ 
ments.  Geographical  features  of  each  country  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  they  said,  as  the  theory  of  relative 
needs  did  not  meet  all  issues.  France  was  confronted  with 
borders  on  three  seas  together  with  a  far-flung  colonial 
empire  of  11  million  square  kilometers,  peopled  by  60  million 
inhabitants,  and  with  an  extremely  vulnerable  commerce. 

After  this  array  of  fact  and  theory  the  French  left  the  door 
ajar  to  those  who  sought  limitation  and  parity — a  guarantee 
of  security  might  bring  concessions. 24 

The  preconference  negotiations  caught  the  Tokyo  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  untenable  dilemma — not  unlike  the  Hoover  admin¬ 
istration— of  demanding  a  70  per  cent  ratio  in  all  auxiliary 
categories  and  at  the  same  time  seeking  economic  relief 
through  naval  reductions.  The  former  pledge  was  to  satisfy 
"big  navy"  advocates  and  ultranationalist  jingoists,  while 
the  latter  plea  was  to  meet  the  depression.  Successive 
Japanese  governments  had  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
Washington  naval  treaty's  capital  ship  ratios  and  its  status 
quo  on  Pacific  fortifications;  however,  they  vehemently  de¬ 
nied  that  they  had  ever  accepted  the  5-5-3  ratio  for  auxil¬ 
iary  warships.  Although  the  Japanese  in  1921-1922  and  in 
1927,  held  to  the  70  per  cent  level,  they  did  not  formally 
lay  claim  to  a  specific  ratio  regarding  naval  auxiliaries 
prior  to  1929. 

It  was  this  absence  of  a  formally  stated  position  whreh 
confused  American  officials.  They  tended  to  interpret  an 
alleged  statement  of  Admiral  Kato  at  Washington  in  1921  and 
the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Japanese  in  1927  as  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  any  plan  approximating  the  Washington 
ratios.  It  had  become  an  unfortunate  habit  in  American 
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circles  to  dismiss  Japanese  desires  for  the  higher  ratio  as  a 
matter  of  prestige,  to  be  satisfied  with  some  slight  modifi¬ 
cation  upwards. 

This  frustrating  situation  stemmed  in  large  measure  from 
the  vagueness  of  Japanese  naval  policy  up  to  1929.  The 
formulation  of  Japan's  position  lagged  behind  public  and 
partisan  considerations.  The  major  opposition  party  in  the 
Diet  (the  Minseito)  used  the  February,  1929,  American  build¬ 
ing  program  to  harry  Prime  Minister  Tanaka's  government 
party  (the  Seiyakai) .  Overnight  the  Minseito  shifted  frtxn 
its  championship  of  naval  strength  to  an  advocate  of  naval 
limitation,  as  it  criticized  the  government's  tax  program 
and  inadequate  limitation  policy. ^6  To  the  "fleet  Clique” 
within  the  Japanese  navy,  however,  any  talk  of  limitation 
had  become  distasteful.^'  Not  only  did  they  resent  the 
capital  ship  ratio,  these  Japanese  officers  believed  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  same  ratio  to  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  sub¬ 
marines  held  disastrous  consequences  to  their  nation's  se¬ 
curity. 

Discussions  began  in  Japanese  admiralty  circles  early 
in  June  1929  to  prepare  the  Imperial  navy's  position. 

When  the  invitation  for  the  informal  London  meeting  arrived, 
these  officers  had  developed  "three  fundamental  claims”  as 
the  minimum  requirement  for  defense  and  security.  This  pro¬ 
gram  called  for:  1)  a  ratio  in  10,000  ton,  8-lnch-gun  cruis¬ 
ers  equal  to  70  per  cent  of  the  highest  tonnage  allotted  to 
either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain;  2)  a  ratio  on  all 
auxiliary  ships,  excepting  heavy  cruisers  and  submarines, 
equal  to  70  per  cent  of  the  highest  tonnage  assigned  to 
either  principle  naval  power;  and  3)  a  rejection  of  any  rad¬ 
ical  limitation  or  abolition  of  submarines  and  the  retention 
by  Japan  of  its  current  78,500  tons  of  submarines.  These 
demands  the  navy  justified  as  adequate  for  defense,  but  in¬ 
sufficient  to  pose  an  offensive  threat  to  any  of  the  other 
major  naval  powers. 28 

Meanwhile  Prime  Minister  Osayuki  Hamaguchi,  who  took 
office  in  July  1929,  announced  that  Japan's  basic  approach 
would  center  about  three  major  considerations: 

1)  her  navy  should  constitute  no  menace  toward  others, 
while  at  the  same  time,  she  would  tolerate  no  threat 
or  insecurity  from  others; 

2)  the  aim  of  the  conference  should  be  an  actual  re¬ 
duction  in  naval  armaments; 
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3)  Japan  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  ratio  lower  than 
that  of  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States 
provided  that  it  be  adequate  for  defense  in  any 
contingency . 

The  Hamaguchi  government  let  it  be  known  that  they  were 
going  to  London  supporting  the  70  per  cent  ratio,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  public  seemingly 
applauded  both  positions:  the  desire  for  naval  reductions 
and  the  70  per  cent  ratio.  If  the  Japanese  government's 
policy  seemed  contradictory  it  was  no  more  so  than  Washing¬ 
ton's:  just  as  America  demanded  parity  with  Britain  and 
hoped  to  achieve  it  by  getting  the  British  to  lower  its 
minimum  strength  to  meet  Hoover's  desire  for  economy,  so 
the  Japanese  insisted  on  the  70  per  cent  and  hoped  to 

achieve  it  without  additional  construction.^^ 


The  London  Negotiations 

That  negotiations  at  London  would  prove  tedious  was 
obvious  from  the  outset. 30  it  was  clear  from  the  precon¬ 
ference  exchanges  that  Britain's  demand  for  sufficient  war¬ 
ships  to  meet  its  worldwide  requirements  would  establish 
the  minimum  limits  and  that  the  other  seapowers  must  some¬ 
how  accomodate  themselves  within  these  limits  or  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  expand  them.  Thus  at  London,  as  at  Washington  in 
1921-1922,  the  crux  of  naval  limitation  lie  in  establishing 
mutually  acceptable  ratios.  Indeed  the  negotiations  of  the 
London  conference  were  virtually  consumed  in  attempting  to 
resolve  three  such  issues ;  1)  the  United  States '  bid  for 
reductions  and  for  parity  with  Great  Britain:  2)  Japan's  de¬ 
sire  for  reductions  and  its  claim  to  a  10-10-7  ratio  in 
cruisers;  and  3)  Italy's  demand  for  simple  parity  with 
France.  Agreement  but  not  always  satisfaction,  was  possible 
in  the  first  two  Instances  because  of  the  Anglo-American  de¬ 
cision  to  seek  a  quantitative  solution  and  because  of 
Japan's  restricting  its  claims  to  this  same  approach.  In 
the  third  instance,  Italy  also  attempted  to  hold  the  issue 
at  quantitative  levels;  however,  France  forced  the  deliber¬ 
ations  away  from  numerical  formulas  to  political  considera¬ 
tions.  It  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers 
to  meet  French  political  demands  that  led  France  and  Italy 
to  forego  the  London  provisions  governing  auxiliary  warships. 

Domestic  political  considerations,  too,  foreshadowed  the 
outcome  of  the  London  deliberations.  Britain  was  represented 
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by  a  very  weary  Prime  Minister  engaged  in  a  running  battle 
with  Parliament  for  his  political  future.  MacDonald  had 
only  a  minority  cabinet  and  when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
in  session  he  had  to  attend  every  evening  never  knowing 
whether  before  the  night  was  over  he  would  still  be 
in  office.  France  was  also  in  the  throes  of  political  con¬ 
vulsions.  French  Premier  Tardieu  and  Foreign  Minister 
Aristide  Brland  arrived  in  London  knowing  full  well  that 
their  own  political  futures  were  tenuous  at  best.  Coupled 
with  these  factors  were  Hoover's  concern  with  the  Senate's 
Isolationism  and  the  Japanese  government's  problems  with 
its  restless  ultraniationalists. 

The  Anglo-American  Understanding.  Stimson  and  MacDonald 
preempted  the  initial  phase  of  the  conference,  from  mid -Jan¬ 
uary  until  mid-February,  to  adjust  America's  parity  demands 
with  Britain's  professed  naval  requirements.  These  deliber¬ 
ations  effected  three  results.  First,  the  compromise  figures 
arrived  at  established  a  rough  Anglo-American  parity,  but 
ended  any  hopes  President  Hoover  held  regarding  reductions. 
Actual  cruiser  parity  was  going  to  be  expensive.  Second, 
in  arriving  at  their  understanding  the  Americans  and  British 
extended  political  considerations,  as  defined  by  diplomats, 
the  highest  priority.  Stimson  and  MacDonald  followed  through 
with  their  January  17  decision  that'  naval  "experts"  should 
take  a  backseat  to  the  diplomats.  And  third,  the  Anglo- 
American  agreement  presented  the  other  delegations  with  a 
fait  accompli  on  essential  issues.  Whatever  proposals  these 
seapowers  chose  to  bring  forth  would  be  measured  against  the 
Big  Two's  private  accord;  the  desires  of  Japan,  France,  and 
Italy  had  been  reduced  to  quantitative  claims  for  they  would 
be  considered  only  in  relation  to  their  effect  upon  the 
Anglo-American  understanding . 

The  first  wrinkle  in  the  preconference  understanding 
came  when  the  Prime  Minister  proposed  total  abolition  of 
battleships.  On  their  last  night  at  sea,  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  had  received  word  of  MacDonald's  sudden  switch  in 
interest  from  cruisers  to  battleships.  The  General  Board 
had  recommended  that  if  a  new  ratio  was  to  be  found  it  should 
be  by  actual  ship  count,  15-15-9.  The  United  States  would 
scrap  three  ships.  Great  Britain  five,  and  Japan  one,  with 
the  United  States  being  allowed  two  new  battleships  and 
Japan  one  to  offset  Britain's  postwar  Rodney  and  Nelson. 

The  Board  refused  to  acknowledge  that  parity  existed  until 
this  "handicap"  had  been  removed;  nor  would  it  consider  re¬ 
duction  in  the  size  of  the  battleships.  To  American  admirals. 
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the  battleship  still  remained  the  vaunted  backbone  of 
the  fleet. 31 

Everything  considered,  the  Americans  agreed  that  any 
reference  to  battleships  must  be  postponed  until  the  cruiser 
matter  had  been  settled.  When  MacDonald  tried  to  bring  up 
the  question  of  battleships  after  the  conference  had  begun, 
Stlmson  rebuffed  him  insisting  that  this  matter  was  covered 
in  the  existing  treaty  and  that  all  other  issues  must  be 
disposed  of  prior  to  changes  in  this  class. 32 

The  vexing  problem  of  cruisers  dominated  attention.  The 
key  to  this  issue  lay  in  the  allotment  of  the  high-speed, 
long-ranging  10,000-ton  vessels  mounting  8-inch  guns.  The 
American  delegation  came  to  London  with  the  General  Board's 
recommendation  of  21  ships  for  the  United  States  and  15  for 
Britain.  This  might  satisfy  American  admirals  as  parity, 
but  it  became  obvious  that  British  officers  thought  other¬ 
wise.  MacDonald  declared  that  his  Admiralty  would  never 
accept  the  American  demand  for  twenty-one  large  cruisers; 
however,  if  the  United  States  would  consent  to  fifteen 
vessels,  he  would  be  willing  to  make  a  substantial  conces¬ 
sion  in  the  number  of  lighter,  6-inch  gun  cruisers  asked 
for  in  the  British  proposals.  Whether  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  had  already  decided  to  revise  their  demands  prior  to 
this  firm  British  declaration  is  uncertain;  however,  they 
probably  recognized  that  some  cor. cession  would  be  required 
to  bring  about  an  Anglo-American  settlement .33 

If  American  diplomats  could  agree  to  lower  their  heavy 
cruiser  figures  to  eighteen,  their  technical  advisors  could 
not.  At  a  meeting  on  February  4,  Admiral  Jones  reiterated 
his  belief  that  the  United  States  needed  twenty-one  large 
cruisers  to  operate  any  distance  beyond  Hawaii,  while  Admi¬ 
ral  William  V.  Pratt  thought  the  delegation  could  justify 
this  concession  only  if  the  British  would  allow  the  United 
States  five  additional  smaller  ships.  The  delegation  pored 
over  technical  details  for  days  attempting  to  weigh  the  com¬ 
parative  values  of  the  large  and  small  cruisers,  the  ballis¬ 
tic  data  on  the  penetrating  and  explosive  power  of  the  8- 
inch  and  6-inch  shells,  and  the  technical  aspects  of  cruis¬ 
ing  radius,  armor,  cost  per  ton,  and  seaworthiness.  In  the 
end  the  naval  officers  could  not  agree  among  themselves  on  the 
significance  of  these  factors,  but  the  majority  favored 
the  larger  vessels  with  the  heavier  guns. 34 
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The  diplomats  were  caught  in  a  dilemna  for  not  only  did 
they  have  to  contend  with  the  technical  arguments  but  they 
also  had  to  consider,  as  the  navy  professional  did  not,  the 
political  implications  of  the  various  figures.  Japan  would 
have  been  alarmed  at  the  United  States'  building  21  of  these 
10,000  ton  vessels  and  would  have  demanded  more  heavy  cruis¬ 
ers  which  would  have,  in  turn,  excited  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. With  the  necessity  of  decision  before  them,  the 
delegation  adhered  the  general  assumption  that  diplomats, 
not  naval  officers,  should  make  policy. 

Stimson,  on  February  4,  cabled  to  Hoover  a  general  pro- 


gram  for  naval  limitation 

.  His  proposal  called 

for: 

United 

Great 

States 

Britain 

Japan 

Cruiser  tonnage 

327,660 

3'3T,6'6'6 

I9«7^55 

Destroyer  tonnage 

200,000 

200,000 

120,000 

Submarine  tonnage 

60,000 

60,000 

40,000 

(if  retained) 

Battleship  tonnage 

462,400 

472,550 

266,070 

Aircraft  carriers  would  be  charged  against 

total  tonnage 

permitted  by  the  Washington  Treaty. 

Under  the  cruiser  provision,  the  United  States  would  be 
allowed  eighteen  8-inch-gun  cruisers.  Great  Britain  fifteen, 
and  Japan  twelve;  while  the  remaining  tonnage  could  be  de¬ 
voted  to  ships  bearing  6-inch  guns.  Battleships  would  be 
reduced  immediately  to  conform  with  a  unit  total  of  15-15-9. 

No  new  battleships  were  to  be  constructed  until  1936,  except 
for  one  ship  to  be  built  by  the  United  States  to  offset 
Britain's  two  modern  vessels. 

Hoover  replied  that  he  heartily  approved  the  plan. 
Learning  on  February  6  that  garbled  reports  of  his  proposal 
had  been  leaked  to  press,  Stimson  hastily  secured  British 
and  Japanese  approval  to  release  a  generalized,  but 
corrected  version  of  the  American  plan.  In  England  and 
American,  the  proposal  was  well  received;  even  in  Italy  it 
was  welcomed  as  an  initial  step. 37  Most  disappointed  of  all 
were  Japanese  naval  officers  for  they  realized  the  American 
plan  denied  their  claim  for  a  10-10-7  ratio. 

MacDonald  outlined  his  government's  position  in  a  memo¬ 
randum  released  the  following  day.  While  again  calling  for 
reduction  in  battleships,  the  paper  suggested  that  new  capital 
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ship  displacement  be  lowered  from  35,000  to  25,000  tons, 
that  Its  gun  caliber  be  reduced  from  16  inches  to  12  inches, 
and  that  its  age  be  Increased  from  twenty  to  twenty-six 
years.  Believing  the  battleship  to  be  expensive  and  of 
questionable  utility,  the  British  urged  agreement  for  even¬ 
tual  elimination  of  this  class. 

In  the  matter  of  cruisers,  the  British  would  allow 
10,000-ton  ships  mounting  8-inch  guns,  but  desired  to  have 
those  bearing  6-lnch  guns  limited  to  6,000  or  7,000  tons. 

The  serviceable  age  of  cruisers  would  be  fixed  at  twenty 
years.  The  paper  restated  MacDonald's  demand  for  fifty  ships 
totaling  339,000  tons  on  the  condition  that  the  size  of  the 
vessels  was  agreeable.  The  Admiralty  considered  destroyer 
tonnage  to  be  directly  tied  to  the  nature  of  the  submarine 
settlement.  If  submarines  were  abolished  or  restricted, 
then  the  need  for  200,000  tons  in  destroyers  would  be  less¬ 
ened.  In  keeping  with  Britain's  earlier  stand,  the  memo¬ 
randum  asked  for  the  abolition  of  submarines,  should  this 
not  prove  feasible  then  they  desired  that  their  size  and 
number  be  limited  and  their  combat  employment  be  restricted 

by  treaty. 38 

Stimson  stood  fast  on  the  American  plan  regarding  cruis¬ 
ers  hoping  his  willingness  to  compromise  on  battleship  re¬ 
placements  would  win  British  approval  of  the  United  States' 
demand  for  eighteen  large  cruisers.  When  the  conference  ad¬ 
journed  on  February  17  to  allow  the  fallen  French  government 
to  regroup,  Stimson  continued  to  press  negotiations  with 
MacDonald.  The  latter  had  come  under  fire  from  widely-di- 
vergent  domestic  groups  which  threatened  to  topple  his  cabi¬ 
net.  On  the  one  hand,  security-minded  opponents  vigorously 
attacked  his  lowering  of  cruiser  tonnage  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  advocates  of  disarmament  denounced  him  for  holding  up 
a  naval  settlement.  Added  to  this  domestic  harassment  came 
threats  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  begin  their  own 
building  progreuns  if  the  Japanese  ratio  was  too  high.^^ 

In  this  chaotic  atmosphere,  Stimson  and  MacDonald  came 
to  tentative  terms.  Their  agreement  followed  closely  the 
figures  outlined  in  America's  February  4  plan  with  two  minor 
qualifications:  1)  the  United  States'  request  for  a  new 
battleship  had  been  withdrawn  in  favor  of  authorization  to 
modernize  its  old  ones;  and  2)  the  United  States'  cruiser 
figures  were  placed  at  323,500  tons.  Neither  party  emerged 
wholly  satisfied,  and  both  agreed  to  seek  lower  levels  in 
their  negotiations  with  the  other  delegations. 
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After  a  month  of  negotiations  in  London,  together  with 
the  previous  weeks  of  preliminary  talks,  most  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  differences  were  resolved.  The  figures  they  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  represented  little  in  the  way  of  actual  reduction 
and  even  now  these  tentative  terms  had  to  be  tested  against 
Japanese  and  French  demands. 

Agre^ent  with  Japan.  If  the  United  States  held  that 
its  prestige  warranted  naval  parity  with  the  British  Empire, 
the  Japanese  argued  on  identical  grounds  for  a  10-10-7  r  tio 
in  cruisers.  However,  logic  in  international  affairs  m^ot 
often  bow  to  political  realities  as  the  deliberations  over 
Japanese  naval  terms  piroved.  The  negotiation  of  Japan's 
naval  figures  centered  on  two  essential  points.  First,  the 
creation  of  an  Anglo-American  "common  front"  to  meet  Japan's 
claims  greatly  reduced  the  latter's  alternatives  and  exposed 
the  rigidity  of  Japan's  "three  fundamental  claims."  If  the 
Japanese  wished  to  avoid  increased  naval  expenditures  and 
yet  retain  their  current  naval  position,  they  would  have  to 
meet  the  Anglo-American  formula.  Second,  the  negotiations 
reopened  the  highly  contentious  technical-strategical 
issues,  regarding  the  nature  of  national  security,  between 
diplomats  and  naval  professionals  of  both  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  Anglo-American  negotiations,  both  parties 
had  realized  that  their  final  naval  figures  depended  upon 
reaching  satisfactory  terms  with  Japan.  Implicit  in  their 
tactics,  therefore,  lay  the  strategy  of  a  common  front  to 
reduce  Japanese  demands.  This  "club"  was  the  threat  of  an 
Anglo-American  bilateral  navy  treaty.  At  two  critical 
junctures  during  the  London  negotiations  MacDonald  agreed 
to  accept  a  bilateral  pact  should  it  become  necessary. 

This  support  bolstered  considerably  the  United  States'  de¬ 
termination  during  March  and  April  to  bring  the  Japanese 
around  to  American  terms. 

Negotiations  with  the  Japanese  required  patience  and 
tenacity.  Fortunately  these  qualities  Senator  David  A. 

Reed,  the  American  delegate  assigned  to  treat  with  Ambass- 
dor  Tsuneo  Matsudaira,  possessed  in  ample  measure.  The 
crux  of  the  cruiser  dispute  with  Japan  centered  around  the 
latter's  application  of  the  ratio  to  numbers  of  ships  vs. 
total  tonnage.  In  terms  of  vessels,  Japan  would  be  allowed 
12  heavy  cruisers,  by  the  Anglo-American  figures,  while  in 
total  tonnage  it  would  be  allowed  126,000  tons;  but  conten¬ 
tion  arose  because  of  its  four  "intermediate"  vessels  which 
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currently  gave  Japan  twelve  8-inch-gun  cruisers  at  a  tonnage 
of  108,444.  Thus  if  Japan  was  being  granted  nearly  a  10-10-7 
ratio  in  numbers  of  heavy  cruisers,  its  ratio  in  terms  of 
total  tonnage  was  nearer  to  10-10-6. 

While  initial  Japanese  response  indicated  they  still 
were  insisting  on  the  "three  fundamental  claims,"  civil  offi¬ 
cials  in  Tokyo  were  having  second  thoughts  about  the  rigidity 
of  their  stand.  Yet  the  American  ambassador  at  Tokyo  re¬ 
ported  that  the  70  per  cent  ratio  "has  become  a  political 
doctrine"  among  the  Japanese  public  and  that  the  United 
States'  refusal  to  accept  Japan's  claim  was  being  interpreted 
as  an  indication  that  the  Americans  considered  a  war  poss¬ 
ible.  Given  this  public  temperament,  Japanese  politicians 
warily  approached  the  prospect  of  concession.  Although  Stim- 
son  informed  the  Japanese  that  he  could  see  no  reason  to 
alter  the  original  Washington  ratio  of  10-6,  he  refrained 
from  ^^essing  the  issue  in  light  of  Japan's  scheduled  elec- 


Following  the  Japanese  elections  of  February  20,  which 
gave  the  government  party  a  resounding  endorsement,  Senator 
Reed  and  Ambassador  Matsudaira  met  to  resolve  their  differ¬ 
ences.  In  the  spirit  of  concession,  Reed  offered  to  stag¬ 
ger  American  construction  of  the  large  cruisers  to  put  off 
attainment  of  the  60  per  cent  ratio  until  the  treaty  expired 
in  1936.  The  Japanese  countered  by  demanding  105,000  tons 
of  destroyers  as  compared  with  150,000  tons  allotted  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  while  the  Americans  believed 
that  90,000  tons  should  meet  Japan's  needs.  Hoover  endorsed 
the  American  concession  if  the  Japanese  would  lower  their  de¬ 
mands  to  52,000  tons  of  submarines,  90,000  tons  of  destroyers, 
and  keep  their  6-inch-gun  cruisers  within  the  American  form¬ 
ula.  This  temporarily  increased  cruiser  tonnage,  Washington 
believed,  "would  still  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  American 
fleet  and  no  national  anxiety  as  to  our  dominance  in  the 
Pacific  in  case  of  controversy  need  be  caused  by  it."41 

Under  American  stimulation,  the  drafting  of  compromise 
terms  culminated  in  the  so-called  "Root-Matsudaira  Compro¬ 
mise"  of  mid-March,  1930.  When  Stimson  let  it  be  known  that 
MacDonald  had  agreed  to  an  alternate  Anglo-American  treaty, 
the  Japanese  delegation  recommended  the  compromise  plan  to 
Tokyo.  These  figures  would  give  Japan  108,400  tons  of  heavy 
cruisers;  100,450  tons  of  light  cruisers;  105,500  tons  of 
destroyers;  and  52,700  tons  of  submarines.  This  settlement. 
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translated  Into  ratios,  meant  that  Japan  would  get,  ulti¬ 
mately,  60  per  cent  of  parity  in  10,000-ton  cruisers,  70 
per  cent  in  light  cruisers  and  destroyers,  and  parity  in 

submarines. ^2 

The  "Root-Matsudalra  Compromise"  represented  a  diplo¬ 
matic  effort  aimed  at  the  political  adjustment  of  a  tech¬ 
nical-strategical  dispute;  consequently,  it  left  naval 
officers  of  both  Japan  and  America  greatly  displeased.  To 
angry  Japanese  officers  the  c<»npromlse,  which  Matsudalra 
had  negotiated  without  consulting  naval  advisors,  signaled 
a  retreat  from  their  minimum  security  requirements  as  form¬ 
ulated  in  two  of  the  "three  fundamental  claims."  For  its 
figures  meant  the  restriction  of  their  10,000-ton  cruiser 
progreun  to  those  built  or  building,  and  granting  them  only 
2,000  tons  of  additional  light  cruisers;  and  reduction  of 
their  destroyer  fleet  by  17,000  tonsf  and  the  gradual  re¬ 
duction  of  their  current  submarine  tonnage  by  one-third  by 
1936  through  scrapping  overage  boats.  Japanese  officers, 
disappointed  with  the  heavy  cruiser  settlement,  particularly 
resented  the  suinnarine  allotment  with  the  agreed  replace¬ 
ment  age  of  thirteen  years  because  it  would  prohibit  their 
building  a  single  underwater  craft  until  1936.  They  feared 
such  inactivity  would  result  in  the  loss  of  technical  compe¬ 
tence  and  experimentation,  causing  the  Japanese  navy  to  fall 
behind  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


American  naval  advisors  responded  with  equal  displeasure 
to  the  Compromise  for  the  60  per  cent  ratio  in  8-inch  cruis¬ 
ers  would  only  be  reached  by  1936  due  to  the  staggered  con¬ 
struction  of  the  last  three  ships.  Nor  were  they  happy  to 
find  themselves  Ignored  by  their  diplomats  during  the  final 
stage  of  the  negotiations.  In  the  main,  these  officers  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  lowering  of  the  United  States'  demand  for 
twenty-one  heavy  cruisers  to  eighteen.  Without  this  larger 
number,  they  felt  the  United  States  navy  could  not  defend 
the  Philippines.^’ 


The  defense  of  the  Philippines  posed  a  knotty  problem 
of  strategy  and  politics  to  the  United  States.  American 
naval  planners,  on  the  assumption  that  this  task  constituted 
one  of  their  main  duties,  had  long  desired  a  navy  comparable 
to  the  challenge.  They  believed  a  fleet  of  two-to-one  or, 
at  a  minimum,  of  three-to-two  superiority  with  adequate 
support  facilities  would  allow  them  to  operate  successfully 
in  the  western  Pacific.  Thus  they  had  opposed  the  Five 
Power  agreement,  particularly  the  nonfortification  clause, 
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as  seriously  damaging  to  their  "offensive-defensive"  strategy. 

Whether  or  not  even  a  two-to-one  advantage  would  have 
guaranteed  the  defense  of  the  Philippines,  American  diplo¬ 
mats  recognized  that  insistence  upon  a  fleet  capable  of 
meeting  the  Japanese  in  their  home  waters  would  be  viewed 
by  Japan  as  intimidating.  Certainly  such  United  States' 
dememd  for  such  forces  would  have  ruled  out  any  naval  limi¬ 
tation  agreement.  Thus  the  Navy  and  State  departments 
viewed  the  Philippines  from  different  policy  tangents. 

Repercussions  from  the  compromise  severely  shook  the 
Japanese  political  scene.  Although  former  Prumier  Reijiro 
Watatsuki,  the  chief  delegate  at  London,  agreed  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  proposal  to  Tokyo,  he  had  grave  misgivings  about 
the  navy's  response.  In  asking  his  governinent  for  instruc¬ 
tions  regarding  the  Compromise,  Wakatsuki  emphasized  that 
he  could  gain  no  further  concessions  from  the  United  Ptates. 
The  Foreign  Office,  under  the  direction  of  Baron  Shidehara , 
urged  prompt  acceptance  of  the  proposal  in  the  interest  of 
bringing  the  conference  tc  assuccessfu.l  conclusion  and  of 
promoting  Japanese-American  harmony.  Naval  of  fitters,  led  by 
Admiral  Kanji  Kato,  Chief  of  the  Naval  Genesral  Staff,  stren¬ 
uously  objected  to  the  dra-^t  agreement  because  they  believed 
it  failed  to  meet  the  strategic  requirements  of  the  Imperial 
navy  as  set  down  by  professional  naval  authorities.  Yet 
these  officers  could  not  agree  on  alternatives  that  might 
gain  a  hearing  at  the  conference  table. 

As  the  confrontation  of  views  sharpened.  Premier 
Hai'iaguchi  sought  to  bring  unity  to  the  governjnent.  While 
he  listened  to  the  navy's  case  or  March  27,  the  Premier 
made  it  <;lear  that  he  believed  naval  limitation  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  financial  burden  and  to  prevent  a  naval 
ams  race  which  might  ensue  if  the  conference  collapsed. 

Kato  rejectee  the  belief  that  failure  at  London  would  result 
in  naval  competition  and  challenged  the  civilian  gove-n- 
ment's  authority  to  make  agreements  affecting  thr*  m.Mitaiy 
strength  of  the  nation  without  the  endorsement  cf  the  su¬ 
preme  conunand,  i.e.,  the  chief  of  the  Naval  Staff.  Such 
action,  he  argued,  vrould  ci'eato  a  serious  constitutional 
issue.  Throughout  subsequemt  meetings,  he  stuck  to  his  po¬ 
sition  that  the  draft  agreement  ir-ipaired  Japan's  naval 
strategy  and  violated  constitution  precedent.  Hamaguchi 
persisted  and  ultimately  carried  the  day,  despite  Admiral 
Kato '8  direct  appeal  to  the  Emperor.  On  April  1,  instructions 
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went  out  to  Wakatsaki  in  London  and  withiit  a  week  the 
details  were  resolved.  A  three-power  treaty,  at  least,  had 

emerged. 

France  vs.  Italy.  During  the  initial  four  weeks  of  the 
conference,  while  the  Anglo-American  understanding  was  being 
hammered  out,  France  remained  a  spectator  and  Italy  a  shadow. 
Neither  nation  had  revealed  a  willingness  to  concede  on 
their  major  demands,  yet  neither  had  they  attempted  to  dead¬ 
lock  the  talks.  While  the  Americans  sought  to  arrange  terms 
with  the  Japanese,  the  British  assumed  a  similar  role  with 
the  French  and  Italians.  But  when  the  French  sought  to 
broaden  the  Kellogg-Briand  treaty  into  a  "consultative"  pact, 
the  Americans  became  involved  in  these  frustrating  negotia¬ 
tions  . 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  conferees  were  divided  by  di¬ 
vergent  concepts  of  "security"  and  "disarmament."  First, 
the  French  held  that  disarm eunent  was  dependent  upon  political 
security  guarantees  (i.e.,  mutual  assistance  against  aggres¬ 
sion)  and  that  once  security  had  been  achieved,  disarmament 
would  naturally  follow.  The  Americans  and  British  reversed 
this  order  of  significance  and  argued  that  as  disarmament 
became  a  reality,  the  security  of  each  nation  would  in¬ 
crease.  Second,  at  Lrndon,  the  Anglo-Saxon  governments, 
due  to  domestic  pressures,  sought  to  divorce  the  quantita¬ 
tive  mechanics  of  limitation  from  political  questions.  Time 
and  again  their  delegates  informed  the  French  that  purchase 
of  a  naval  agreement  at  the  cost  of  a  political  accord  was 
out  of  the  question.  No  one  made  the  point  more  bluntly 
than  America's  Senator  Robinson  who,  upon  embarking  fi.^r 
London,  told  the  press  that  "this  conference  would  avoid 
diplomacy  and  deal  only  with  disarmament."^® 

France  placed  its  naval  proposals  before  the  conference 
on  February  12.  As  their  fleet  was  now  smiiller  than  in  1914 
and  as  they  had  not  built  the  70,000  tons  of  capital  ships 
allowed  under  the  Washington  treaty,  the  French  estimated 
their  current  needs  in  auxiliary  ships  as: 

Tons 


Cruisers  having  8- inch  guns  100,000 
Old  cruisers  having  guns  over  6.1  inches  24,850 
Cruisers  and  destroyers  having  guns  less 

than  6.1  inches  258,597 
Submarines  99,629 
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The  French  delegat.ion  did  leave  the  door  ajar  to  thci  possi¬ 
bility  of  naval  reduction.  France,  they  noted,  stood  "ready 
to  examine,  favorably,  any  formula  of  mutual  guarantees  for 
security"  which  would  lower  its  naval  requirements.^^ 

British  delegates  in\mediately  objected  to  the  French 
proposal.  In  a  pr.ivate  conversation  Robert  Craige  informed 
French  delegates  that  their  naval  figures  were  "far  toe 
high."  How  could  the  British  delegation  sviggcst  to  their 
public  and  to  parlieiment  thcit  their  fleet  should  be  re¬ 
duced,  while  at  the  same  time  endorsing  French  naval  ex¬ 
pansion?  MacDonald  fouiid  upon  examination  of  the  French 
plan — particularly  their  desire  to  utilize  nonallocated  bat¬ 
tleship  tonnage  to  match  German  cruiser*  construction — that 
France  would  possess  in  1936  ten  8-inch-gun  cruisers  and  two 
7.5-inch-gun  ships.  This,  he  pointed  out,  would  mean  twelve- 
heavy  cruisers  to  Great  Britain's  fifteen,  'a  proportion  the 
United  Kingdom  Delegation  would  find  very  difficult  to 
justify."  lie  thought  France's  naval  requirements  (-ould  be 
met  by  scrapping  its  old  cruisers  and  building  seven  modern 
10,000  ton  vessels  by  1936.^® 

French  diplomats  insisted  that  their  naval  program  was 
not  directed  against  Great  Britain,  but  at  German  and 
Italian  construction.  Rene  Massigli  confided  that  "the 
crux  of  the  whole  situation"  was  Italian  activity  in  the 
Mediterranean.  To  the  British,  however,  "  a  large  French 
programme  was  far  more  likely  to  stir  up  Italy  to  adopt  a 
serious  building  programme  than  was  a  moderate  French  nre- 
gramme,  and  t’lat  Franco-Italian  difficulty  could  certn.lnly 
not  be  solved  on  those  lines."  When  the  French  suggested 
a  Mediterranean  Pact  to  augment  security  against  aggression 
in  1-hat  region,  Craige  recommended  that  the  French  study  the 
text  of  the  Four  Power  Pacific  Treaty.  He  informtid  Massigli 
that,  frankly,  the  British  Government  v:as  ".not  anxious"  to 
conclude  any  agreement  of  this  type,  bit  that  tJiey  were  will¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  issue  fully  in  the  interests  of  developing 
a  naval  limitation  treaty.^® 

i^lthough  Morrow,  who  had  been  delegated  by  Slims  on  to  deal 
with  the  French,  found  that  F.rance's  interest  in.  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  pact  stemmed  from  that  geverrunent's  concern  with  the 

*  The  French  were  disturbed  by  Gennany's  laying  dovm  of  a 
10,000  "pocket-battleship"  which  combined  the  speed  and  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  cruiser  with  the  firepovrer  of  a  battle 
cruiser. 
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groving  isolationist  feeling  in  Great  Britain.  Given  the 
vagueness  of  the  League  Covenant  and  the  Locarno  treaties, 
the  French  questioned  whether,  if  a  crisis  arose,  England 
would  interpret  its  obligations  broadly.  Apparently,  Morrow 
reported  on  February  14,  the  French  hoped  to  pin  Great 
Britain  down  to  a  definite  commitment  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  exchange  for  a  naval  treaty. 50  But  before  this  occurred, 
formal  talks  with  the  French  were  interrupted,  on  February 
17,  when  the  Tardieu  government  fell  over  a  financial  issue 
and  the  conference  was  adjourned. 

Meanwhile,  Italy's  delegation  reiterated  their  naval 
requirements.  In  a  formal  statement  on  Februa:ry  19,  the 
Italians  pledged  their  support  for  the  reduction  of  naval 
armaments,  "because,  as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  as  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact, 
Italy  considers  such  a  reduction  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
those  treaties."  They  thought  arm5unents  should  be  consid~ 
ered  exclusively  for  defensive  purposes  and  as  such  should 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  Although  it  had  em 
unallocated  capital  ship  tonnage  of  105,000,  the  Italians 
suggested  a  ban  on  battleship  construction  during  the  treaty 
period.  Indeed,  they  favored  the  abolition  of  capital  ships, 
a  move  made  more  agreeable  in  that  they  would  achieve  parity 
with  France  without  financial  burden.  Italian  policy  also 
favored  either  the  abolition  or  a  substantial  reduction  of 
submarines. 51 

If  conciliatory  on  reductions,  the  Italians  emphasized 
their  demand  for  parity  with  France.  They  pointed  to 
Italy's  unfavorable  geographical  position,  in  that  she  poss¬ 
essed  no  ocean  frontier,  to  its  vulnerable  overseas  supply 
lines  and  to  its  commitment,  under  the  Locarno  treaties,  to 
the  peace  of  continental  Europe.  Thus,  the  Italian  dele¬ 
gation  restated  its  position  "that  Italy  is  prepared  'a 
priori'  to  accept  as  limit  for  her  armaments  any  figure,  no 
matter  how  low,  provided  it  be  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
Continental  European  Power. "5^ 

The  Italians  remained  in  the  background  throughout  most 
of  the  negotiations.  Stimson,  on  one  occasion,  complained 
that  they  offered  no  positive  program  except  repetition  of 
the  slogan  "Parity  with  France. "53  if  Italy's  policies  were 
less  complex  than  France's,  they  were  no  less  firmly  im¬ 
planted.  Their  demand  for  parity  with  France  they  felt  to 
be  justified  by  the  precedent  established  in  the  Anglo- 
American  settlement.  Their  joining  of  this  demand  with 
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general  roclt^cstion  placed  them  in  a  strong  bargaining  position; 
yet  their  iJ netted  financial  resources  would  hardJ.y  have 
allowed  thefO  to  build  competitively  against  France. 

On  Peb^^'ary  17  Stlmaon  assessed  the  po]itical  nature  of 
French  secui^^ty  demands  for  President  Hoover.  French  dele¬ 
gates,  he  have  begun  "to  talk  about  security  and  there 

is  running  ih  the  background  a  possible  Mediterranean  Pact 
or  our  long^thought-of  amendment  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact." 
Although  neither  issue  had  yet  "entered  directly"  into  the 
talks,  the  sec^ntary  recalled  that  Briand  had  mentionec  that 
he  would  like  s<Mnietiine  to  discuss  amending  the  Peace  Pact. 
"Nevertheless^  I  should  not  be  surprised,"  Stimson  prophesied, 
"if  he  brought  it  in  finally  as  quid  pro  quo  for  naval  re¬ 
duction."  fhis  seemed  likely  because  France  had  shown  little 
interest  in  ^  Mediterranean  pact  based  upon  the  Pacific  Four- 
Po\fer  agreement  and  because  Britain  had  recoiled  from  extend¬ 
ing  a  more  substantive  guarantee. 

Meanwhile  certain  members  of  the  press,  both  Furopean 
and  American/  claimed  that  success  or  failure  n:!  the  negoti¬ 
ations  new  d^bended  upon  Hoover's  ability  to  meet  the  pclit- 
ical  necessities  of  naval  limitation.  Peace  groups  ectnse- 
quently  took  Mp  the  cry  that  the  President  must  "nave"  the 
conferenco.  Hoover  believed  that  this  pressure  was  "who.lly 
French  propaganda  intended  in  the  first  place  to  see  if  it 
is  possible  to  secure  seme  American  political  assurances  and 
in  the  second  place  to  throw  on  the  President  or  on  the 
United  Stated  responsibility  for  failure. "55 

Although  Hoover  ignored  the  domestic  clamor,  he  became 
upset  over  pro«s  reports  that  Stiir.son  personally  favored 
"expanding  th®  Kellogg  Pact  by  a  Presidential  declaration." 
Whili;  he  did  not  believe  these  accounts,  the  President  lec¬ 
tured  Stimson  that  "From  the  beginning  our  assumpti>'^n  was 
that  the  Kellogg  Peace  Treaty  marked  a  new  era  in  intorna- 
tional  relations  and  that  the  pi ovioions  of  this  treaty 
warranted  a  roduction  in  strength  by  the  naval  powers  of  the 
world."  MoreOVfi-r,  he  believe  1  further  political  agreements 
would  n^pudifito  the  whole  meaning  and  aignif  lconc»>  of  the 
Pact.  Under  cvirront  (lircun-stances  an  executive  declaration 
of  what  the  united  States  believed  to  be  "the  logical  pro¬ 
cedure"  under  the  ^eace  Pact,  Hoover  said,  could  only  bring 
on  "the  most  en^barrasslng  and  dangerous  consequences."  An 
amendment  might  be  considered  in  the  future,  but  not  in  con¬ 
text  with  nav^^X  reduction. 56 
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Tardlr^u  and  Bjriand  were  returning  to  the  conference  after 
reaolvii.g  a  domestic  political  crisis,.  Stimson  cabled  the 
President  on  March  4,  but#  he  warned  that  they  will  not 
settle  without  a  political  pact.  Earlier,  the  French  air.bas- 
sador  at  London  had  infor/nt^d  Morrow  that  Prance  would  not 
care  if  England  expanded  hex*  fleet  tvro  or  three  times  its 
current  stre.  gth.  The  problem  as  Morrow  saw  it  boiled  down 
to  this:  "If  they  could  get  a  positive  undertaking  of  some 
kind  from  England  to  intervene  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
upon  them,  it  would  be  quite  simple  to  work  out  the  question 
of  armament."  3ut  failing  to  obtain  such  an  agreepieut,  he 
die  not  think  any  public  figure  in  France  could  reduce 
Tardieu's  naval  program.^' 

The  British,  Stimson  still  hoped,  would  accommodate 
French  desires  as  MacDonald  agreed  to  explore  a  Mediterra¬ 
nean  or  North  Sea  pact  based  upon  anything  short  of  military 
guarantees.  Even  so,  he  acknowledged  discouraging ly,  France 
would  probably  not  be  satisfied.  Briand  had  discussed  antend- 
ing  the  Kellogg  Pact  with  his  Foreign  Secretary,  MacDonald 
said,  and  had  gotten  Arthur  Henderson  to  discuss  amending  the 
Pact  to  include  sanctions  of  force.  "I  told  him,"  Stimson 
relates  in  his  diary,  "if  it  did  that,  out  would  go  America." 
On  February  28  Stimson  had  informed  Henderson  that  American 
public  opinion  "regarded  the  Kellogg  Pact  as  one  side  of  a 
watershed  and  the  League  Covenant  as  the  other,  the  line  of 
division  being  that  the.  Kellogg  Pact  relied  solely  on  the 
sanction  of  public  opinion  while  the  League  Pact  depended 
upon  compulsion  of  enforced  peace."  And  this  opinion,  he 
stressed,  had  "crystallized  more  and  more  strongly  against 
any  entanglement"  which  would  commit  its  military  forces. 58 

March  proved  a  frustrating  month  for  the  delegates  and  a 
confusing  one  for  the  American  public.  While  Briand  went 
back  and  forth  between  the  British  and  American  delegations 
trying  to  extract  a  political  commitment,  the  French  con¬ 
tinued  to  prod  the  Hoover  .administration.  Journalists  with 
"inside"  contacts  in  London  and  Paris  continued  wiring  home 
reports  that  France  might  agree  to  a  tonnage  reduction  in 
exchange  for  a  consultative  pact.  As  these  proposals  would 
seemingly  achieve  naval  reductions  without  an  American  mili¬ 
tary  commitment,  several  journals  and  public  figures  urged 
its  adoption.  Throughout  this  domestic  controversy,  those 
who  urged  American  acceptance  of  the  consultative  pact 
labored  under  a  grave  misunderstanding:  the  French  were 
never  ready  to  junk  their  naval  program  for  another  "paper*’ 
pledge . 
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While  Stimson  fendea  off  moves  by  briand  to  interject  the 
Kellogg  Pact  into  the  talks,  MacDonald  threw  cold  water  on 
the  secretary's  private  hope  that  the  British  and  French 
would  come  to  terms.  The  Prime  Minister  informed  Briand  that 
his  government  absolutely  could  not  give  a  military  guarantee. 59 
The  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  that  England  had  under¬ 
taken  all  the  commitments  it  could  maintain. 

To  Stimson  the  idea  of  signing  an  additional  consultative 
pact  was  not  particularly  upsetting.  "Th«  reason  against  this 
proposal,"  he  wrote  Hoover,  "is  simply  thac  if  we  should  sell 
such  a  pact  to  France  in  exchange  for  a  certain  number  of  war 
material — cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines  which  she  gave 
up — we  should  inevitably  be  confrontea  in  emergency  hereafter 
by  her  claim  that  the  consultative  pact  was  worth  military 
defense  and  we  should  be  called  upon  to  render  its  value  in 
such  material. Stimson  questioned  whether  under  the  con¬ 
sultative  pact  the  United  States,  in  a  future  European  war, 
might  not  find  itself  tied  to  a  moral  obligation  to  render  aid. 

Negotiations  during  the  remainder  of  March  divided  into 
comedy  and  tragedy.  The  former  centered  around  the  Hoover 
administration's  erratic  attempts  to  convince  the  American 
public  that  its  stand  on  a  consultative  pact  was  not  blocking 
a  naval  settlement.  An  uninformed  American  press,  constantly 
heunmering  at  the  administration  to  "do  something"  to  save  the 
conference,  had  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  President.  All 
of  this  uproar,  Stimson  was  informed,  "is  assuming  considercible 
seriousness  over  here,  and  the  President  is  bothered."®^ 

To  relieve  the  pressure  at  home,  Stimson  unhertook  oji 
March  25  to  set  straight  America's  position.  In  u  hasty  mid¬ 
night  release,  the  secretary  charged  certain  newsiten  with 
distorting  the  consultative  pact  issue  end  restated  the 
administration's  attitude.  Noting  that  the  French  uenianiled 
security  before  disarming,  he  ct*nclU'Jed  with;  "T.f,  hov;ever, 
this  deraand  for  security  could  be  satisfied  in  some  other  wny, 
then  the  danger  of  misunderstandJ ng  a  consultative  pact  would 
be  eiii.’nated  and  in  such  case  the  question  would  be  approached 
from  an  entirely  different  staitdpoint. "  This  statement,  if  it 
quieted  the  internationalists,  outraged  the  isolationists  in 
the  Capitol.  What  Stimson  must  have  meant  by  "some  other  way" 
was  an  Anglo-French  pact;  therefore.  Senators  Borah,  Henrik 
Shipstead,  Walter  George,  James  Watson,  Claude  Swanson,  and 
Hiram  Johnson,  among  others,  blasted  the  President  for  con¬ 
sidering  a  "political"  accord.  Of  course.  Hoover  had  no  such 
intention,  but  confusion  was  not  the  property  of  any  group, 
Stimson 's  error  lay  in  his  failure  to  establish  the  French 
demands  in  their  proper  light. 6 2 
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Traqically,  President  Hoover  failed  to  comprehend 
the  politics  of  disarmament.  Tu  a  personal  note  for  the 
French  delegates,  sent  via  Stimson  on  March  31,  Hoover 
asserted  that  he  appreciated  “fully  the  logic"  of  their 
fundamental  position  as  outlined  in  their  note  of  December  20. 
While  acknowledging  the  validity  of  France's  objections  to 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  its  desire  to 
establish  effective  methodical  procedures  of  pacific  settle¬ 
ment,  the  President  declared  that  "the  American  mind  has  not 
come  to  the  point  of  accepting  any  general  plan  of  methodical 
procedure  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  International  dis¬ 
putes  and  particularly,  it  is  not  ready  to  commit  itself  *-0 
any  plan  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  or  as  to 
action  in  cases  of  aggression."  Disarmament  was  another 
matter,  the  President  thoughts  "That  is  a  simple  proposal 
consonant  with  our  traditional  principles  and  acceptable 
to  the  American  mind."  Pointing  to  the  current  negotiations, 
he  said  that  the  reduction  of  the  British  fleet  by  some 
300,000  or  400,000  tons,  the  American  fleet  by  some  200,000 
tons,  and  substantial  reduction  of  the  Japanese  fleet  should 
"add  materially  to  the  security  of  France  and  the  world. "63 
Hoover  may  have  appreciated  the  logic  of  the  French  argument, 
but  an  examination  of  his  note  indicates  rather  conclusively 
that  he  as  yet  did  not  understand  it. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  was  preaching  to  the  French,  the 
President  privately  cabled  Stimson  that  if  a  five-power 
agreement  was  not  immediately  forthcoming,  it  would  be  best 
to  draw  the  conference  to  a  close  on  a  three-power  level. 

Feeling  that  an  agreement  between  Japan,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  be  a  "great  advance  in  world  stabilization," 
Hoover  pointed  out  that  any  misgivings  the  British  had  could 
be  overcome  by  inserting  provisions  allowing  them  to  meet  any 
competitive  naval  building  in  Europe.  In  his  Memoirs ,  Hoover 
relates  a  much  blunter  reaction  to  the  French  stalling  of 
the  conference.  "I  instructed  our  delegation,"  he  recalled, 
"that  we  did  not  care  whether  the  French  limited  their 
inferior  navy  or  not  and  our  major  purpose  of  parity  with 
Britain  and  the  extension  of  the  5-3  ratio  with  Japan  would 
be  accomplished  even  if  France  and  Italy  stayed  out  of  the 
agreement. "64  Certainly  this  attitude  reflects  the  rigidly 
technical  nature  of  the  President's  disarmament  policies. 
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724,000.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  construction  was  to  be 
classified  as  "replacement”  and  only  the  remaining  20  per  cent 
as  "expansion." 


48  D.B.F.P. ,  Ser.  2,  I,  209-210,  221-25. 

49 


Ibid. ,  pp.  210-11. 


50 


Harold  Nicolson,  Dwight  Morrow  (1935),  pp.  366-67; 
Stimson  Diary,  Feb.  14,  1930. 


51 

52 


Docs  of  the  London  Conference,  pp.  527-30. 


Ibid.  This  formula  had  crystalized  in  their  note  of 
October  6,  1928,  on  the  abortive  "Anglo-French  Naval  Compromise." 
From  that  time  on  they  clung  to  this  fomula  as  a  governing 
principle  in  all  armament  questions.  For  an  Italian  apologia, 
see  Giovanni  Engely,  The  Politics  of  Naval  Disarmcunent,  trans. 
by  il.  V.  Rhodes  (1932'n 


53 


54 


Stimson  Diary,  Feb.  17,  1930. 

See  Ibid. ,  and  F.R. ,  1929,  I,  59ff,  II,  243. 
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F.R.,  1930,  I,  32-33. 
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57  s^j,n\son  Diary »  Feb.  24,  21,  1930;  F*R*  /  i930 ,  I,  45-46. 
5®  Ibid. ,  Peb.  28,  Mar.  5,  1930. 

Ibid.,  Mar.  10,  1930;  F.R. ,  1930,  I,  55. 

Ibid. ,  Mar.  11,  1930. 

P.RE,  1930,  I,  81-82. 

52  Ibid. ,  83. 

55  Ibid.,  96-97. 

5^  Memoirs  of  Hoover,  II,  348-49. 
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Chapter  16 


THE  LONDON  NAVAL  TREATY,  1930; 
Assessment 


Considered  evaluations  of  the  London  naval  pact  have 
varied  greatly.  With  circumspection,  a  Yale  professor 
concluded  in  1931  that: 

Judged  in  the  light  of  the  abortive  Geneva  Naval 
Conference  of  1927,  the  work  of  the  London  Conference 
is  a  distinct  gain;  judged  in  the  light  of  the 
Washington  Conference  accomplishments,  the  work  of  the 
London  Conference  completes  the  difficult  process  of 
limiting  all  the  categories  of  the  three  greatest 
naval  fleets;  judged  in  the  light  of  the  Hallane 
mission  to  Germany  in  1912  to  come  to  some  agreement 
for  ending  the  deadly  naval  competition  between  Qreat 
Britain  and  Germany,  the  London  agreement  must  be 
regarded  as  a  miracle. ^ 

An  another  comtemporary  judgment  British  historian  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee  called  the  agreement — particularly  the  establishment 
of  ratios  for  auxiliary  warships — "a  notable  achievement." 

He  reasoned  that,  as  a  result  of  the  naval  treaty,  "the 
problem  of  disarmament  and  security  in  the  Pacific  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  its  gravest  dangers  and  was  reduced  to  manageable 
proportions;  and  this  effect  on  the  international  trans¬ 
action  that  took  place  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  has  reinforced,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  internal  situation  in  China. 

Nonetheless,  the  pact  increasingly  ceune  under  fire 
as  a  disadvantageous  arrangement  for  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  George  T.  Davis  concluded  in  1940  that 
Japan  had  been  the  victor  at  London  for  "the  strategic 
benefits  which  she  had  gained  at  Washington  were  tilted 
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further  to  her  advantage."  He  attributed  this  to  the 
increased  Japanese  ratio.  Lord  Chatfield's  analysis  in  1947 
was  even  more  blunt:  "by  the  London  Treaty  our  naval 
position  was  placed  in  jeopardy,  that  led  the  sea-curity 
of  the  Empire  to  its  most  dangerous  point  for  150  years. 

Hindsight  may  have  blinded  the  London  naval  pact's 
post-1941  critics — even  the  more  objective  ones — by  tilting 
out  of  focus  the  cause  and  effect  relationships  of  the 
nineteen-thirties  and  fprties.  For  having  viewed  the 
accumulated,  and  surely  devastating,  consequences  of  diplo¬ 
macy  during  the  interwar  years,  these  scholars  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  "democracies"  needed  more  power,  not  less. 
For  exeunple,  Raymond  O'Connor  sees  the  treaty  as  putting 
"the  control  of  weapons  in  the  wrong  sequence  on  the  road 
to  security.  The  issue  which  confronted  the  statesmen  was 
whether  disarmament  and  world  order  were  to  be  based  on  the 
moral  force  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  or  the  military 
implications  of  the  League  Covenant.  The  equilibrium  of 
naval  power  created  at  London  was  not  only  deceptive,  but  it 
was  erected  on  an  illusory  foundation. And  Robert 
Ferrell  writes  that  "one  could  conclude  that  the  London 
meeting  was  a  failure  so  far  as  concerned  anything  really 
new,  and  a  very  pronounced  failure  in  that  it  aggravated 
old  issues.  It  gave  Japan  respite  from  Anglo-American 
competition  and  a  head  start  in  the  naval  race  which  began 
in  1935  when  the  Japanese  denounced  the  treaty  and  refused 
compromise  at  another  London  Conference.  Perhaps  the 
conference  of  1930  had  a  certain  moral  value,  being  an 
affirmation  of  faith  in  the  limiting  of  armaments.  Such 
affirmation  was  of  more  than  doubtful  utility  at  the 
beginning  of  so  hectic  a  decade  as  the  1930 's."^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  London  naval  pact  fell  short 
of  creating  permament  peace  among  the  major  seapowers, 
as  the  advent  of  the  Second  World  War  attests;  however, 
the  naval  treaty  did  not  provide  the  Japanese  with  an 
advantage  in  the  coming  conflict.  Analysis  of  the  1930 
settlement  reveals  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
had  designed  their  compromises  with  a  cautious  eye  toward 
Japan;  that  the  naval  pact  represented  a  diplomatic  defeat 
for  Japanese  militarists;  and  that  it  restricted  Japanese 
construction  of  auxiliaries  while  granting  the  United 
States  a  sorely-needed  opportunity  to  regain  its  naval 
supremacy  in  the  Far  East. 
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The  negotiations  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  reveal 
that  they  were  able  to  reach  a  tentative  understanding  among 
themselves  only  after  they  had  considered  it  vis-a-vis 
Japan.  English  leaders  had  shown  anxiety  eUsout  Japanese 
demands  and  had  insisted  that  any  Anglo-American  settlement 
was  dependent  on  keeping  Japan's  terms  at  a  level  acceptable 
to  the  Dominions.  That  this  was  accomplished  necessarily 
meant  that  the  treaty  represented  a  diplomatic  defeat  for 
Japan.  Its  envoys  had  carried  to  London  three  "unconditional” 
demands:  1)  the  right  to  build  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
strength  of  the  American,  or  British,  fleet  in  auxiliary 
warships;  2)  the  right  to  maintain  a  70  per  cent  ratio  in 
heavy  cruisers  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  fleet  that  had  the 
largest  tonnage  in  this  class;  and  3)  the  prevention  of 
any  quantitative  limits  on  the  construction  of  submarines. 
"None  of  these  demands  was  realized,"  Oliver  points  out. 

"Japan  received  slightly  under  70  per  cent  in  over-all 
auxiliaries,  60  per  cent  in  large  cruisers,  and  parity  with 
the  United  Stated  and  Great  Britain  in  submarines,  at  a 
level  substantially  below  her  existing  tonnage.”^ 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  London  treaty 
halted  Japanese  construction  of  heavy  cruisers  and  sub¬ 
marines  for  the  duration  of  the  pact.  Both  results  met 
with  disfavor  eunong  officers  of  the  Imperial  Navy  as  Japan 
was  currently  almost  at  cruiser  parity  with  the  United 
States.  Admiral  Kichisaburo  Nomura  later  complained  that 
this  pact  had  forced  Japan  "to  mark  time”  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  10,000-ton  cruisers,  indeed,  "to  come  down 
to  a  6:10  ratio.  Statistics  show  how  elusive  American 
superiority  in  heavy  cruisers  actually  was  in  1930. 


10,000-ton,  8-inch 

Cruisers — 1930 

United 

Pre-1922 

Post-1922 

Building 

States  2 

$ 

Japan 

7 

8 

4 

SourceT  Great  Britain.  Admiralty.  "Fleets — The 
British  Empire  and  Foreign  Countries,"  Accounts  and 
Papers  (London,  1931),  Cmd.  3805. 


That  the  United  States  failed  to  regain  its  newly  recognized 
supremacy- -and  hence  fell  behind  after  1935 — was  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  Hoover  administration  to  begin  building  to 
treaty  limits. 
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The  most  damaging  weakness  of  the  London  accord  was  its 
failure  to  adjust  political  differences.  As  late  as  1947 
Stimson  believed  that  the  1930  pact  was  beneficial  because 
it  ended  "a  significant  rift  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  while  at  the  same  time  it  improved  the  political 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  It  was  not 
the  London  Treaty  that  was  a  failure.  The  failure  was  that 
the  leaders  in  Japan  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  who  so 
quickly  turned  away  from  the  peaceful  path  on  which  the 
treaty  was  a  milestone."  Anglo-American  relations  irti- 
proved  as  a  result  of  the  treaty  but  the  political  situation 
in  the  Pacific  did  not  benefit;  in  fact  the  London  Treaty 
provided  the  impetus  that  virtually  ended  civilian  govern¬ 
ment  and  brought  military  leaders  to  power  in  Japan.  And 
too  it  left  a  festering  legacy  of  discord  between  France 
and  Italy  and  between  France  and  Britain  which  directly 
affected  continental  politics. 

That  the  1930  naval  treaty  failed  to  survive  indicates 
leas  an  indictment  of  the  pact  per  se  than  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  that  it  could  not  surmount  the  political  climate  of 
its  era;  The  naval  treaty  may  have  reinforced  the  popular 
naivetd^  of  the  nineteen-thirties  toward  the  harsh  realities 
of  international  politics  as  has  been  charged  or  its 
deficiencies  may  have  reflected  the  sterility  of  attitudes 
and  policies  already  prevelant  among  the  democracies  in  which 
case  it  would  hardly  have  further  weakened  them. 


Treaty  Provisions 

The  London  Naval  Treaty  completed  the  process  of 
limiting  naval  armaments  begun  eight  years  earlier  at 
Washington.  Five  nations — the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  France  and  Italy — agreed  to  Parts  I,  II,  IV,  and  V 
of  the  treaty.  France's  refusal  to  participate  in  the 
limitation  of  auxiliary  warships  led  Italy  to  follow  suit 
and  thus  Part  III  of  the  treaty,  which  constituted  the 
"heart"  of  the  agreement  for  it  established  construction 
limits  on  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines,  applied  to 
only  the  Big  Three-AAmerica,  Britain,  and  Japan.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  results  of  this  latest  pact  had  substantial 
technical  and  political  significance  as  the  major  seapowers 
were  for  the  first  time  in  history  limited,  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively,  by  international  arrangement. 
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Part  I  of  the  London  Treaty  reaffirmed  and  refined 
the  general  provision  of  the  Washington  Five  Power  Naval 
Pact  governing  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers.  All 
five  nations  agreed  "not  to  exercise  their  rights"  to  lay 
down  capital  ship  replacement  tonnage  (ai^  provided  for  in 
Chapter  II,  Part  3  of  the  Five  Power  Naval  Treaty,  1922) 
between  the  years  1931  to  1936.  This  so-called  "holiday" 
applied  to  the  ten  ships  each  which  Britain  and  America 
were  free  to  build;  the  six  which  Japan  might  have  con¬ 
structed;  and  the  three  each  which  Fremce  and  Italy  could 
have  built.  These  latter  two  nations,  however,  received 
authorization  to  construct  70,000  tons  each  of  capital 
ships  as  replacements  under  their  Washington  Treaty  allot¬ 
ments  for  the  years  1927  and  1929.  This  tonnage  extension 
allowed  France  to  answer  the  German  Ersatz-Prusslan  type 
vessel  then  currently  under  construction. 

The  economic  implications  of  the  decision  to  forego 
the  replacement  construction  of  battleships  were  great. 

The  estimated  savings  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  were  in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars  by  1936. 
Hoover  calculated  that  the  savings  to  the  United  States 
alone  was  about  400  million  dollars;  whether  this  was 
"net"  may  be  questioned  however. 8 

In  addition  to  the  "holiday"  the  Big  Three  agreed 
to  scrap  nine  capital  ships  within  thirty  months  after  the 
treaty  became  effective.  This  would  leave  the  United 
States,  in  1936,  with  eighteen  battleships  (462,400  tons); 
Great  Britain  also  with  eighteen  capital  ships  (474,750 
tons);  and  Japan  with  nine  heavy  warships  (266,070  tons). 

The  new  capital  ship  ratio,  in  vessels,  would  be  10-10-5 
and  in  tonnage,  10-10.3-5.8.  However  under  the  terms  of 
the  Washington  treaty,  the  serviceable  age  limit  of  a 
capital  ship  was  fixed  at  twenty  years.  Under  this 
formula,  thirty-one  battle  ships  of  the  Big  Three  would  be 
technically  obsolete  in  1936 — sixteen  British,  ten  American, 
and  five  Japanese. 

Aircraft  carrier  tonnage  did  not  change  as  the  American 
delegation  successfully  withstood  British  and  Japanese 
efforts  to  lower  carrier  tonnage  from  135,000  tons  for 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  100,000  tons,  even 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  for  the  other  naval  powers. 

The  United  States  also  re;;lsted  British  suggestions  to 
lower  the  maximum  size  of  this  type  ship  from  27,000  to 
25,000  tons.  The  Americans  objected  to  the  lowering  of  their 
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total  tonnage  mainly  because  their  navy  had  66,000  tons 
invested  in  the  Lexington  and  Saratoga.  Admiral  William  A. 
Moffett,  chief  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  British  had  only  built  45,000  tons  of 
carriers,  while  the  United  States  had  used  66,000  tons, 
and  could,  under  the  100,000  ton  limit,  always  have  "two 
more  aircraft  carriers ... than  we  have."®  Furthermore,  the 
British  had  urged  the  Inclusion  of  aircraft  carriers  under 
10,000  tons  in  the  maximum  tonnage  allotment.  These 
smaller  "landing  platforms,"  had  been  ignored  in  the 
Washington  treaty  when  it  was  decided  to  classify  only 
those  vessels  of  10,000  or  over  as  part  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  tonnage . 

Although  the  new  treaty  specified  that  no  aircraft 
carrier  "of  10,000  tons  or  less  standard  displacement 
mounting  a  gun  above  6.1-lnch  calibre"  could  be  constructed, 
an  exception  was  allowed  so  that  up  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  cruiser  tonnage  could  "be  fitted  with 
a  landing-on  platform  or  deck  for  aircraft."  Thus,  in 
effect,  a  nation  could  expand  its  carrier  fleet  if  it 
so  desired. 

Part  III  of  the  London  Treaty  established  limits  on 
auxiliary  warships.  Article  16  lists  the  constructed 
tonnage  in  these  categories  which  was  not  to  be  exceeded 
on  December  31,  1936. 


Cruisers  (tons) 

United 

States 

British 

Empire 

Japan 

Ratios 

a.  With  guns  of  more 
than  6 . 1-lnch 
calibre 

180,000 

146,800 

108,400 

10-8.1-6 

b.  With  guns  of  less 
theai  6.1-inch 
calibre 

143,500 

192,200 

100,450 

10-13.4-7 

Destroyers  (tons) 

150,000 

150,000 

105,500 

10-10-7 

Submarines  ( tons ) 

Total 

52,700 

526,200 

52,700 

541,700 

52,700 

367,050 

10-10-10 

The  maximum  nxunber  of  10,000  ton  cruisers  mounting  8-inch 
guns  was  specifically  set  out  as  follows:  Great  Britain, 
fifteen;  the  United  States,  eighteen;  Japem,  twelve. 
Additionally,  the  United  States  was  prohibited  from  laying 
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down  Its  sixteenth  heavy  cruiser  before  1933  and  completing 
construction  prior  to  1936;  laying  down  Its  seventeenth 
before  1934  and  completing  It  prior  to  1937;  and  laying 
down  Its  eighteenth  before  1935  and  completing  It  before 
1938.  Thus  the  ratios  are  somewhat  misleading  for  the 
United  States  would  not  achieve  Its  full  cruiser  strength 
until  1938. 

Failure  to  bring  France  and  Italy  Into  the  agreement 
prompted  the  British  delegation  to  Insist  on  a  "safety 
valve"  clause  which  would  allow  that  nation  to  maintain  her 
two-Power  standard  (l.e.,  a  navy  equal  to  the  combined 
France-Itallan  fleets)  regarding  continental  Europe.  With 
American  resistance  to  no  avail  (they  feared  It  might  Incur 
Senatorial  wrath) ,  Article  XXI  declared: 

If,  during  the  terms  of  the  present  Treaty,  the 
requirements  of  the  national  security  of  any  High 
Contracting  Party  In  respect  of  vessels  of  war  limit¬ 
ed  by  Part  III  of  the  present  Treaty  are  In  the  opinion 
of  that  Party  materially  affected  by  new  construction 
of  any  Power  other  than  those  who  have  joined  In 
Part  III  of  this  Treaty,  that  High  Contracting  Party 
will  notify  the  other  Parties  to  Part  III  as  to  the 
Increase  required  to  be  made  In  Its  own  tonnages 
within  one  or  more  of  the  categories  of  such  vessels 
of  war,  specifying  particularly  the  proposed  In¬ 
creases  and  the  reasons  therefore,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  make  such  increase.  Thereupon  the  other 
Parties  to  Part  III  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  entitled 
to  make  a  proportionate  Increase  In  the  category  of 
categories  specified;  and  the  said  other  Parties  shall 
promptly  advise  with  each  other  through  diplomatic 
channels  as  to  the  situation  this  presented. 

The  British  Admiralty's  demand  for  this  relief  seems  to  have 
been  tied  to  the  shift  In  French  naval  strategy  since  1914. 
Prior  to  World  War  One,  when  Germany  had  a  sizeable  and 
potent  fleet  in  northern  waters,  the  French  had  been  content 
to  leave  their  fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  leaving  their 
western  and  northern  costs  unprotected.  Since  the  war,  or 
more  precisely  since  the  Peace  Conference,  they  Insistently 
pressed  claims  for  a  navy  not  only  equal  to  Italy  In  the 
Mediterranean,  but  also  sufficiently  large  enough  to 
defend  France's  western  and  northern  shores. 
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While  the  British  foreign  office  might  evaluate  this 
demand  as  a  political  tactic  aimed  at  augmenting  England's 
Interest  in  continental  matters,  the  Admiralty  was  unwilling 
to  assume  the  risks  such  tactics  incurred.  Consequently, 
the  London  tonnage  figures,  particularly  as  regarded 
auxiliary  vessels,  would  remain  valid  only  so  long  as  the 
two-power  standard  stood  unchallenged  by  French  and  Italian 
construction  programs. 


Regulating  Submarine  Warfare,  1921-41 

Part  IV  of  the  1930  London  treaty  initially  established 
regulations  governing  submarine  warfare  as  an  intregal 
provision  of  a  naval  limitation  agreement.  This  was  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last  time  these  rules  appeared:  in  1922 
the  Washington  Conference  adopted  a  five-power  treaty 
"Relating  to  the  Use  of  Submarines  and  Noxious  Cases  in 
Warfare;"  and  in  1936,  a  proces-verbal  extended  life  on  the 
1930  "rules  of  submarine  warfare. "  TKe  former  accord  was 
never  ratified,  but  the  latter  protocol  lasted  until  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  Two. 

Early  initiatives  directed  at  controlling  submarines 
sought  more  drastic  measures:  their  total  abolition.  At 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  signified  their  willingness,  on  the  condition  of 
unanimity,  to  accept  the  prohibition  of  underwater  war¬ 
ships.  Strong  opposltioi.  from  the  United  States  and  France, 
however,  negotiated  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  for  both 
nations  looked  to  the  torpedo  as  the  cheapest  means  of 
breaking  British  naval  supremacy.  Outrage  at  submarine 
tactics  against  merchant  shipping  during  the  World  War 
prompted  Britain,  and  now  America,  to  again  urge  their 
abolition  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  But  while  Lloyd 
George  and  Wilson,  together  with  their  naval  experts, 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  outright  abolition  of 
submarines,  the  French  opposed  such  action.  Indeed,  French 
naval  officers  insisted,  successfully,  that  they  be  given 
their  rightful  share  of  interned  German  U-boats  so  they 
could  catch  up  on  submarine  technology,  an  area  in  which 
they  were  woefully  weak. 

Intezrwar  efforts  to  regulate  the  tactics  of  underwater 
warships  centered  on  two  essential  points.  First,  the 
submarine  code  resulted  as  a  compromise  between  those  nations 
who  wished  to  abolish  U-boats  and  those  who  insisted  upon 
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retention  of  the  submarine  as  a  defensive  weapon.  Second, 
the  code  failed  to  prevent  unrestricted  submarine  warfare 
during  World  War  Two  because  each  belligerent  believed 
its  opponents  would  ignore  the  rules  and  because  their 
admiralties  insisted  upon  using  fully  all  means  at  their 
disposal,  including  submarines,  to  defeat  their  foes. 

Developing  the  Rules,  1921-36.  The  role  of  the 
submarine  was  a  contentious  point  throughout  efforts  to 
limit  naval  armeunents.  During  the  1920 's.  Great  Britain 
vigorously  pressed  the  abolition  of  submarines  because 
of  their  "immoral  and  piratical"  attacks  against  merchant 
shipping,  but  gradually  lessened  their  opposition  during 
the  1930*8  because  they  wished  to  avoid  antagonizing  the  lessor 
seapowers  who  had  come  to  ch2unpion  the  submarine  and  because 
they  believed  technological  innovations,  such  as  Asdic 
(radar)  and  lona-range  aerial  patrols,  had  "mastered"  the 
U*>boat  threat. The  United  States  initially  supported 
abolition  in  1919,  but  wobbled  in  1922  when  it  leaned 
toward  regulation  of  underwater  warfare.  Thereafter,  the 
Americans  unqualifiedly  endorsed  abolition  as  their  first 
priority,  although  they  did  reluctantly  accept  continuation 
of  the  submarines  rules  rather  than  no  controls.  The 
Germans,  too,  agreed  with  abolition  of  the  U-boat  in  1935 
and,  when  this  proved  impossible,  settled  for  endorsing  the 
rules  of  submarine  warfare. 

France,  Italy  and  Japan  insisted  on  retention  of  the 
submarine  for  strategic  and  economic  reasons;  but  Italy 
did  weaken  in  1930  when  it  offered  to  trade  its  support  of 
abolition  for  substantial  arms  reduction.  They  argued  that 
the  submarine  was  a  defensive  weapon,  excellent  for  sur¬ 
prising  larger  enemy  warships,  for  scouting  and  blockading 
duties,  and  for  boarding  and  searching  merchants  vessels, 
and  that  it  was  an  inexpensive  counter-poise  to  the  larger 
seapowers.  Indeed,  French  affection  for  the  submarine 
reached  its  zenith  in  1929  when  Le  Temps  lyrically  extolled 
"le  sous-marin"  as  the  "arme  populaire  et  sympathique 
aux  democraties . " 

When  the  major  seapowers  met  at  Washington  in  1921-22 
for  their  initial  debate  over  naval  limitations,  America's 
proposal  of  November  12,  1921,  reversed  the  Wilson 
Administration's  earlier  attitude  toward  submarines.  American 
admirals  now  offered  two  suggestions:  first,  that  submarine 
tonnage  be  stabilized,  rather  than  abolished,  among  the 
seapowers;  and  second,  that  the  rules  for  submarine 
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warfare  be  clarified.  In  their  opinion  submarines  were 
legitimate  and  effective  weapons  as  long  as  they  conducted 
themselves  according  the  seune  regulations  that  governed 
surface  warships.  .  The  Advisory  Committee  of  Twenty-One, 
Appointed  by  President  Harding,  concurred  with  the  admirals. 
"Unlimited  submarine  warfare  should  be  outlawed,"  they 
reported,  and  "laws  should  be  drawn  up  prescribing  the 
methods  of  procedures  of  submarines  against  merchant  ships 
both  neutral  and  belligerent.  "^2 

Lord  Balfour  pressed  for  abolition  but  was  pessimistic 
from  the  start.  "I  fear  France,  Italy  and  the  smaller 
powers  will  combine  against  this  policy  in  which  case,  it 
must  fail,"  he  wrote  on  November  24,  1921.  "I  shall  then 
try  to  mitigate  what  I  cannot  cure. "13  On  December  22 
Lord  Lee,  Britain's  First  Sea  Lord,  sought  to  generate 
support  for  abolition  only  to  find  the  United  States 
aloof  and  France,  Italy  and  Japan  adamantly  opposed.  The 
French  held  that  submarines  were  the  only  means  of  defense 
a  lesser  seapower  possessed  against  a  nation  abundantly 
supplied  with  capital  ships j  they  would,  however,  accept 
formal  regulation  of  underwater  warfare.  The  Italians 
and  Japanese  supported  the  French  thesis  and  were  favorable 
to  the . extension  of  international  law  to  govern  submarine 
tactics. 

After  this  brief,  but  heated,  exchange  the  attention  of 
the  delegates  centered  on  the  drafting  of  a  submarine  code. 

On  December  28  the  United  States,  with  Elihu  Root  as  its 
chief  spokesman,  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions 
designed  to  make  the  submarine  comply  with  the  same  rules 
of  visit  and  search  of  merchant  ships  that  governed  a 
surface  raider.  If  the  submarine  commander  refused  to 
surface  and  challenge  a  commercial  vessel  and,  instead,  was 
to  attack  without  warning,  he  would  be  branded  a  pirate 
and  subject  to  trial  as  such  if  apprehended. ^ 4 

In  essence  the  Root  proposals  virtually  prohibited  the 
U-boat  operating  as  a  commerce  raider,  which  would  please 
the  British  who  did  not  fear  this  weapon  opposing  their 
battle  fleets,  and  would  satisfy  the  reluctant  Japanese  who 
planned  to  use  it  only  against  enemy  warships.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  rules  of  maritime  warfare,  with  its  concern  for  the 
safety  of  passengers  and  crews,  obviously  had  been  dras¬ 
tically  altered  by  the  advent  of  the  submarine.  However,  , 
finely-spun  legal  theories  could  not  obviate  the  nature  and 
vulnerability  of  the  U-boats;  indeed.  Instruments  of  war  seem 
to  have  a  law  of  their  own,  that  is,  the  way  they  may  be  used 
is  frequently  determined  by  the  way  they  can  be  used.^^ 
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Root's  provisions  were  found  faulty  in  various  details 
by  the  delegates;  but  the  major  criticism  was  that  no 
distinction  had  been  drawn  between  armed  and  unarmed  merchant 
ships.  Skirting  this  question.  Root  insisted  that  merchant 
ships  had  the  right  to  arm  but  would  not  enter  into  the 
controversy  over  whether  they  lost  their  immunities  in  so 
doing. The  British,  too,  were  noticeably  cool  to  any 
attempts  at  further  clarification.  Nevertheless,  the 
American's  persistence,  shown  in  his  thwarting  French, 

Italian,  and  Japanese  efforts  to  either  shelve  or  substan¬ 
tially  modify  the  resolutions,  resulted  in  a  treaty  that 
called  for:  1)  merchant  vessels  must  be  ordered  to  submit 
to  search  and  seizure;  2)  merchamts  ships  could  not  be 
destroyed  unless  the  crew  and  passengers  were  first  placed 
in  safety;  3)  if  these  rules  could  not  be  observed,  the 
merchant  ships  must  be  allowed  to  pass  unharmed;  and  4)  any 
person  violating  these  rules  shall  be  held  liable  for  an 
act  of  piracy.!' 

To  facilitate  the  incorporation  of  the  submarine  code 
into  the  principles  of  International  law,  Balfour  aunended 
the  resolutions  to  provide  of  universal  assent.  With  this 
addition,  the  document  passed  preliminary  approval.  Later 
additional  articles  were  added  on  the  use  of  poisonous 
gases  and  the  combined  treaty  was  formally  signed  on 
February  6,  1922. 

France's  refusal  to  ratify  the  submarine  code  brought 
the  entire  issue,  again,  before  the  London  Naval  Conference 
of  1930.  At  London,  as  at  Washington,  the  British  led 
off  by  urging  that  U-boats  be  totally  abolished.  America, 
meanwhile,  had  shifted  its  policy  in  1928  to  side  with 
Britain.  On  February  4,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed 
Congress  that  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  join  in 
a  universal  prohibition  of  submarines.  This  reversal  of 
policy  may  be  attributed  to  two  factors:  that  American 
public  opinion  demonstrated  in  1922  and  after  that  it 
preferred  abolition  over  regulation;  and  that  the  naval 
professionals  came  to  believe  that  the  fewer  submarines 
other  nations  possessed,  particularly  Japan,  the  more  power¬ 
ful  their  own  fleet  became. At  the  conference,  the 
American  delegates  chose  somewhat  different  grounds  to 
justify  their  attitude:  that  the  submarine  was  expensive 
and  it  substantially  Increased  the  need  for  costly  counter¬ 
weapons;  emd  that  a  recurrence  of  the  fearful  torpedoing  of 
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merchant  and  passenger  ships,  as  witnessed  during  the  war, 
must  be  prevented. 

Ever  , since  Balfour  argued  that  submarines  ought  to  be 
abolished  because  it  was  "inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  dictates  of  humanity,"  British  policy  pursued 
the  suppression  of  this  weapon.  In  the  main,  they  argued 
that  the  submarine  could  only  be  used  effectively  as  a 
commerce  raider.  In  the  London  debates,  the  British 
delegation  summarized  its  case  for  abolition  on  the 
following  grounds 

1)  It  would  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  humanity. 

2)  The  primarily  offensive  nature  of  this  vessel. 

3)  The  substantial  advancement  of  disarmzunent  and 
peace  that  abolition  would  bring. 

4)  The  financial  savings  that  would  result. 

5)  The  removal  of  undue  risks  to  submarine 
personnel  with  abolition. 

If  abolition  should  fail,  the  British  proposed  their  rigid 
quantitative  and  qualitative  limitations  and  the  revival  of 
the  Washington  submarines  rules  of  warfare. 

France  remained  convinced  that  the  submarine  constituted 
a  relatively  inexpensive  "defensive"  weapon.  At  London, 
as  at  Washington,  its  delegates  insisted  that  the  submarine 
had  not  been  used  successfully  against  only  merchant  ships; 
but  that  it  had  taken  a  substantial  toll  of  the  fighting 
fleets  as  well.  In  addition  to  its  destructive  power, 
the  French  view  went  on,  the  submarine  immobilized  combat 
ships  for  when  these  vessels  left  their  bases,  they 
necessarily  had  to  operate  continuously  at  high  speeds  thus 
tiring  out  both  crews  and  engines.  More  specifically,  the 
French  delegation  insisted  that  their  nation  relied  on  these 
vessels  for: 

1)  The  protection  of  the  population  and  cities 
along  the  coast  against  enemy  attacks  in  the 
absence  of  the  high  sea  fleets,  and  the  defense 
of  distant  dependencies  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  supporting  fleets. 
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2)  The  escort  and  protection  of  convoys  transporting 
men  and  goods  between  the  mother  country  and 

the  colonies. 

3)  The  guarding  of  lines  of  conmunication  over  long 
distances,  when  bases  are  lacking  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies,  or  between  the 
colonies  themselves. 

4)  The  scouting  euid  protection  of  the  high  sea  fleets. 
France,  for  these  various  tasks,  cannot  do  without 
submarines;  she  also  needs  their  because  of  the 
comparative  weakness  of  her  surface  craft. . .France. . . 
considers  the  submarine  as  essentially  a  defensive 
weapon.  In  particular,  she  looks  on  the  submarines, 
as  all  the  lesser  naval  powers  do,  as  her  only 
protection  against  a  long  distance  blockade  by 
surface  fleets. 

Nor  were  the  French  content  with  utilitarian  arguments  for 
to  the  reproach  that  the  underwater  weapon  was  unchivalrout , 
they  replied  that  this  charge  had  been  leveled  at  all  new 
weapons — the  crossbow  and  firearms.  To  the  charge  that  the 
submarine  was  a  barbarous  instrument,  they  answered  that  all 
weapons  could  be  used  for  criminal  purposes  and  that  this 
allegation  had  significance  only  when  applied  to  those  who 
so  used  it  rather  than  to  the  instrument  itself.  Was  the 
submarine  more  dangerous  to  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
than  floating  mines  which  could  not  distinguish  between 
belligerent  and  neutral  ships,  or  aircraft  which  could 
wreak  havoc  over  wide  areas  on  land  as  well  as  the  sea? 

The  French  declared  that  while  they  could  not  accept 
the  abolition  of  underwater  warships,  they  were  ready  to 
join  in  establishing  rules  governing  their  use.  And  to  this 
end,  they  urged  preparation  of  an  agreement  restricting 
submarines  to  follow  the  rules  observed  by  surface  warships, 
either  current  or  future,  toward  merchant  ships. 

Japan,  while  lining  up  with  France,  came  to  London 
with  the  demand  for  submarine  parity  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
seapowers.  This  claim  was  based,  in  part,  upon  an  Anglo- 
Japanese  memorandum  of  July  18,  1927,  in  which  the  British 
reportedly  agreed  to  Japanese  demands.  At  the  same  time, 

Tokyo  apparently  had  no  objection  to  reviving  the  submarine 
code  of  1922.  Italy  offered  to  negotiate  its  submarine 
policy:  it  would  endorse  abolition  of  underwater  warships 
if  this  would  lead  to  substantial  reductions  in  armaments. 
Beyond  this,  the  Italian's  merely  reiterated  their  demand  for 
parity  in  submarine  tonnage  with  France. 
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Gradually,  the  conference  turned  again  to  consideration 
of  submarine  rules  of  war.  There  were  demands,  however, 
for  modifying  the  1922  code.  The  French  and  American 
delegations  called  for  subjecting  the  submarines  to  the 
same  rules  of  war  governing  surface  warships.  Also  France 
and  Italy  objected  to  holding  submarine  crews  liable  to 
charges  of  piracy  In  cases  of  violation.  American  legal 
officials  concurred  with  this  last  criticism  because, 
according  to  John  Bassett  Moore,  It  could  not  be  justly  or 
effectively  executed  and  Its  enforcement  under  these 
circumstances  might  lead  to  reprisals.  H.W.  Maklln, 

British  legal  adviser,  finally  presented  a  compromise 
draft  which  became  the  basis  of  Part  IV  of  the  1930  London 
treaty. 22  it  read: 

The  following  are  accepted  as  established  rules  of 

International  Law: 

1)  In  their  action  with  regard  to  merchant  ships, 
submarines  must  conform  to  the  rules  of 
International  Law  to  which  surface  vessels 
are  subject. 

2)  In  particular,  except  In  the  case  of  persistent 
refusal  to  stop  on  being  duly  sturanoned,  or 

of  active  resistance  to  visit  or  search,  a 
warship,  whether  surface  vessel  or  submarine,  may 
not  sink  or  render  Incapable  of  navigation  a 
merchant  vessel  without  having  first  placed 
passengers,  crew,  and  ship’s  papers  In  a, place 
of  safety.  For  this  purpose,  the  ship's  boats 
are  not  regarded  as  a  place  of  safety,  unless 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew  is  assured, 
in  the  existing  sea  and  weather  conditions,  by 
the  proximity  of  land,  or  the  presence  of 
another  vessel  which  Is  in  a  position  to  take 
them  on  board. 

In  1936,  the  submarine  code  posed  a  minor  legal 
question.  Although  Article  23  of  the  1930  treaty  declared 
that  these  rules  were  to  "remain  In  force  without  limit  of 
time,*'  the  basic  treaty  was  about  to  expire.  The  British 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  reconfirming  this  commitment — to  which 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan 
were  still  found— and  of  extending  It  to  the  other  seapowers 
by  recasting  Part  IV  as  a  separate  Instrument.  23 

The  British-sponsored  proces-verbal ,  an  identical 
restatement  of  Article  22,  was  agreed  upon  without  any 
additional  reservations  or  qualifications.  Consequently, 
although  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  delegation  temporarily 
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disrupted  negotiations,  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  France,  Japan,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  amd  the 
British  Dominions  and  India  gathered  in  London  on  November  6, 
1936  to  affix  their  signatures  to  the  new  protocol.  Through 
British  bilateral  efforts  Germany  signed  on  November  23  and 
Belgium  on  December, 23,  while  Greece,  Russia  and  Turkey 
adhered  to  the  proces-verbal  on  January  11,  February  16, 
and  July  7,  19371  In  all  over  thirty  nations  agreed  to 
abide  by  these  regulations  on  submarine  warfare. 

Assessment  of  the  Submarine  Code.  The  rules  governing 
submarine  warfare  suffered  an  ephemeral,  yet  controversial, 
existence:  it  gained  legal  identity  as  the  result  of 
political  compromise,  only  to  become  a  victim  of  wartime 
realities.  This  effort  to  "humanize"  submarine  warfare 
gained  few  endorsements  from  civil  or  military  observers. 

This  renewed  effort  to  "h'jmemlze"  submarine  warfare 
gained  few  endorsements  from  civil  or  military  observers. 

One  contemporary  journal  commented  that  the  code  was  vague 
and  unworkable;  but  "the  greatest  weakness  of  the  submarine 
code  lies  not  in  particular  features  but  in  its  very  nature. 
The  code  is  simply  another  rule  of  war.  Experience  teaches 
that  when  j^e  fighting  grows  desperate  rules  of  war  go  up 
in  smoke. Admiral  George  C.  Day  (USN)  told  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  that:  "I  think  it  is  entirely 
worthless ... It  leaves  definitions  so  indistinct,  so  inde¬ 
finite,  that  no  two  belligerents  will  agree  as  to  what 
happened  on  any  given  occasion."  Moreover,  the  Admiral 
added,  "What  is  'persistent  refusal  to  stop?'  Is  it  one. 
shot  or  a  dozen  shots?  Or  'active  resistance  to  visit  and 
search?'  What  is  active  resistance  to  visit  or  search?  Is 
it  shooting  the  boat  as  she  comes  to  the  surface?  Is  it 
knocking  a  man  on  the  head  as  he  comes  over  the  rail?"^^ 

To  expect  that  the  submarine  code  would  be  upheld  during 
hostilities,  Churchill  declared  in  1938,  is  "the  acme  of 
gullibility"  for  a  nation  at  war  makes  the  fullest  use  of 
ItVs  best  weapons.  Earlier,  Andre  Gerand  wrote  that  "In 
time  of  war,  there  is  only  one  categorical  imperative:  to 
destroy  the  enemy. "27 

Unsurprisingly,  the  submarine  code  was  struck  down 
precisely  at  the  moment  it  became  operational.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  1939  it  was  jeopardized  by  British  decisions 
to  arm  merchant  ships  and  to  order  them  to  radio  positions 
of  U-boats  and  violated  by  Germany  submarine  practices.  In 
1941,  it  was  repudiated  by  the  United  States  when  it 
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authorized  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  against  Japan.  A 
cursory  examination  of  the  sequence  of  events,  beginning  with 
the  linking  of  the  British  liner  Athenia  and  terminating  with 
So  Sa^nSIe  attack  on  Pearl  HarbSFT^eals  the  tenuous 
acceptance  of  the  protocol  ^y.naval  professionals.  For  the 
initial  violation  of  the  oroces-verbal 

of  measures  and  counter-mSsures  that,  while  rooted  in  a 

willingness  to  attribute  all  *’?5^“i.ui®®i^concept 

one's  foes,  were  more  often  carried  along  by  a  mutual  concept 

of  "total  war"  which  sought  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 

economic  resources  than  by  a  desire  for  revenge. 

VIhen  Germany-s  0-30  imprudently 
but  darkened,  Athenia  on  September  4,  J®! 

of  122  lives,  its  captain,  who  mistakenly  thought  ^e  had 
attacked  an  enemy  auxiliary  cruiser,  had 
protocol  and  his  government's  instructions. 
issued  strict  directives  that  German  submarines  were  to 
abide  by  the  international  rule  of  war, 
pleas  from  the  German  Naval  Staff  that 
on  attacking  enemy  shipping  be 

legal  or  moral,  considerations  glided  5^^}®^.  ^<3 

for  he  hoped  to  isolate  the  so-called  iS^Llish 

to  arrive  at  terms  with  the  Western  nations  once  the  Polish 

campaign  ended;  he  therefore  did  not  want  to  outrage 

popular  opinion  by  indiscriminate  sinkings.  Thus  the 

U-boats,  in  keeping  with  their  Prize  Regulations,  were 

initially  authorized  only  to  attack  armed  merchantmen 

those  escorted  by  warships  without  warning;  while 

ships  were  to  be  boarded  and,  only  if  carrying  contraband ,  sunk 

The  torpedoing  of  the  Athenia  stunned  the  Nazi 
government  as  it  outraged  the  Western  ®®'»”trie8;  as  a 
consequence  began  the  escalation  of  submarine  Jv® 

German  position  had  not  only  been  compromised  ^^® 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  submarine  protocol,  its  intentions 
had  become  befogged  in  its  own  confusion.  This  Resulted 
when  the  German  skipper  failed  to  r'otify 
his  error,  as  all  submarines  maintained  strict  radio 

silence  when  at  sea,  until  he  returned  in 

closing  days  of  September.  Meanwhile,  the  Naval  Staff,  in 
the  belief  that  none  of  its  vessels  were  involved,  advised 
the  government  to  deny  any  responsibility 
the  British  charges  as  propaganda.  Although  Oberleutnant 
Fritz  Lemp,  commander  of  the  U-30,  was  later 
and  confined  to  quarters  for  his  rashness,  Josef  Goebbels, 
Nazi  Minister  for  Propaganda,  had  earlier  placed  the 
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blcune  for  the  sinking  on  Winston  Churchill,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  who  alledgedly  ordered  the  Athenia 
attacked  so  that  atrocity  charges  could  be  brought  against 
the  Third  Reich.  Prom  otl.er  fertile  minds  came  a  wide 
array  of  explanations->that  a  Soviet  submarine  had 
actually  fired  the  leth,il  torpedoes,  or  that  fanatical 
Irish  terrorists  had  planted  a  time-'bosd)  in  the  Athenians 

hold. 29 

The  British  Admiralty,  in  Professor  Morison's  words, 
"naturally  took  this  attack  as  evidence  that  Admiral  Karl 
Doenitz  had  no  intention  of  respecting  the  treaty,  and  gave 
notice  that  British  merchant  vessels  would  oe  armed  in 
self-defense."^®  That  these  professionals  were  saddened 
by  the  Athenia  tragedy  is  not  doubted,  but  they  could  hardly 
have  been  surprised.  In  anticipation  of  total  naval  war¬ 
fare,  the  Admiralty  had  begun,  in  June  1939,  "to  plan  and 
organize  the  defensive  arming  of  the  whole  British  Merchant 
Navy"  without  concern  for  its  implications  for  the  submarine 
code.  To  this  end,  "anti-submarine  and  anti-aircraft  guns 
were  collected  and  distributed,  the  ships  were  made  ready 
to  receive  them,  and  naval  reservists  and  Merchant  Navy 
crews  were  trained  in  their  use. "31  According  to  one  German 
admiral,  some  one  thousand  merchantmen  were  armed  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  war;  while  the  British  naval 
historian  concludes  that  some  3,400  ships  had  been  equipped 
with  guns  by  the  end  of  1940.  Other  British  regulations 
further  complicated  adherence  to  the  submarine  protocol:  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  British  ships  were  in:^tructed  to  report 
by  radio  the  position  of  any  submarine  sighted;  on  October  1, 
1939  the  Admiralty  ordered  merchant  vessels  to  ram  all 
hostile  U-boats;  and  on  May  8,  1940  the  Admiralty  announced 
that  any  ship  found  at  night  in  the  Skagerrak  was  to  be 

summarily  destroyed. 32 

These  counter-measures  brought  charges  by  the  German 
Naval  Staff  that  the  British  were,  in  fact,  violating  the 
protocol,  and  that  thexr  U-boats  should  commence  sinking 
all  British  ships,  merchant  or  otherwise,  on  sight. 

Gradually  Hitler  gave  in  to  the  urgings  of  his  admiralty: 
at  the  end  of  September  1939  the  German  navy  announced 
it  was  suspending  its  prize  regulations — which  corresponded 
to  the  protocol — for  enemy  shipping  in  the  North  Sea;  by 
October  2  it  authorized  the  attacking  of  all  "blacked-out" 
vessels  off  British  and  French  coast  lines;  and  in  mid- 
October  its  submarines  were  informed  that  identification 
of  a  merchantman  under  Allied  colors  was  sufficient  to 
justify  attack.  By  August  17,  1940  the  German  government 
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had  declared  the  British  Isles  under  siege  and  resorted  to 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  around  that  beleaguered 

nation. 33 

For  the  United  States,  the  decision  to  toss  overboard 
"treaty  and  doctrine"  came  on  the  first  day  of  war.  Hours 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  ordered  his  remaining  units  to  "Execute 
unrestricted  submarine  and  air  warfare  against  Japan." 

Thus  the  American  public's  abhorrence  of  Germany's  unre¬ 
stricted  submarine  campaigns  of  1917-1918  evaporated  before 
the  cry  for  revenge.  "The  enemy,  by  his  calculated  breach 
of  treaties  and  international  law  at  Pearl  Harbor , "  so 
Samuel  Elliot  Morison  explains,  "had  absolved  the  United 
States  from  observing  any  rule  restricting  methods  of 
naval  warfare  unless  dieted  by  self-interest  or  the  danger 
of  retaliation."  But  most  certainly  more  than  the  desire 
for  retribution  prompted  this  unilateral  action:  "realistic 
uhinking  demanded  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  nation's 
economic  forces  and  its  fighting  forces  bear  the  insep¬ 
arable  relationship  of  Sleunese  twins.  Any  reduction  of  a 
nation's  economic  resources  weakens  its  war  potential. 

Sever  the  commercial  arteries  of  a  maritime  nation  and  its 
industrial  heart  must  fall,  while  the  war  effort  expires 
with  it."  This  matter-of-fact  analysis  by  naval  profes¬ 
sionals  concludes,  "Therefore,  it  was  not  reprisal  so  much 
as  military  imperative  that  caused  Washington  to  reverse 
its  opinion  on  the  already  eU^rogated  naval  laws. "3^ 

Interestingly,  there  were  relatively  few  reports  of 
Japanese  "violations"  of  the  submarine  protocol;  yet  here 
again  it  was  neither  legal  nor  moral  inhibitions  that 
guided  Nippon's  submariners.  Rather  their  behavior  ap¬ 
parently  was  motivated  by  either  a  "faulty"  strategy  or  by 
a  warrior's  scorn  for  taking  such  easy  prey.  The  perplexed 
Morison  notes  that  "Instead  of  sending  most  of  their  boats 
^submarine87  to  raid  merchant  shipping,  the  Japanese 
persisted  in  trying  to  find  warships.  They  had  no  scruples 
about  unrestricted  warfare,  far  from  it;  they  simply  failed 
to  replace  strategic  notions.  And  this  is  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  because  the  U-boats  that  reached  patrol 
areas  off  California  and  Oregon  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor 
sank  several  merchant  vessels. "35  Seemingly,  the  ancient 
Bushido  code  prevailed  when  more  modern  legal  innovations 
failed. 

Evaluation  of  the  discarded  submarine  protocol  may  be 
directed  at  two  levels,  "legal"  and  "strategic."  At  the 
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Nuremberg  trlaliir  both  Grand  Admiral  Erich  Raeder  and  Fleet 
Admiral  Karl  Doenitz  were  charged  with,  among  other 
offenses,  deliberately  violating  "the  international  rules 
on  submarine  warfare."  They  protested  their  innocence 
on  three  principle  counts:  1)  that  the  sinking  of  the 
Athenia  was  an  accident;  2)  that  technical  changes  compli- 
cated  the  legal  situation,  i.e.,  the  development  of  anti¬ 
submarine  devices  such  as  electronic  equipment  and  aircraft; 
and  3)  that  the  United  States  also  justified  its  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  and  much  sooner  than 
the  Nazi  government.  Both  men  were  subsequently  cleared 
of  these  specific  charges. 

The  strategy  of  submarine  warfeure  was  dictated  by  the 
necessities  of  "total  war;"  this  was  explicit  in  both  the 
German  and  American  applications  and  implicit  in  Britain's 
protest.  Whatever  the  legalities  might  have  directed,  or 
public  opinion  may  have  authorized  prior  to  the  Second 
World  War,  both  succumbed  before  arguments  of  military 
strategy.  If  this  was  true  for  serial  bombardment,  it  was 
equally  so  for  submarine  warfare. 


The  Contemporary  Verdict 

The  London  agreement  came  under  a  searching  analysis 
by  skeptical  citizens,  legislators,  and  naval  professionals 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  More 
importantly,  militant  nationalists  and  naval  officers 
pressed  their  opposition  while  the  treaty  moved  through 
their  respective  ratification  procedures.  This  Increasing 
political  awareness,  particularly  by  navy  professionals, 
presented  a  challenge  to  the  prerogatives  of  civilian 
statesmen.  Yet  as  prompt  ratification  evinced,  the  treaty 
found  support  from  a  substantial  majority  in  each  nation. 

The  similarity  of  opposition  viewpoints  was  striking. 
Legislative  opponents  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  denounced  the  London  Pact  almost  in  identical 
phraseology: 

Frederick  Hale  (before  the  U.S.  Senate) :  "The  British 
by  the  (:erms  of  this  treaty  have  us  heunstrung  and 
hogtied  and  there  will  keep  us  as  long  as  limitations  of 
arm<  armaments  are  the  order  of  the  day." 
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Wlnaton  Churchill  (before  the  House  of  Commons) t 
”I  am  astonished  that  any  Admiralty  board  of  naval 
officers  could  have  been  found  to  accept  responsibility 
for  such  a  ham- stringing  stipulation.” 

T.  Inukaif  President  of  the  Seiyukai ,  the  leading 
opposition  party  (before  the  biet) t  The  government 
has  "betrayed  the  country  by  entering  into  an 
agreement  at  the  London  Conference  inadequate  for 
Japan's  defense  needs. 

Naval  authorities  of  the  three  nations  also  denounced  the 
treaty  as  jeopardizing  their  nation's  security.  Lord 
Chatfield  (Royal  Navy)  concluded  that  not  only  was  Britain's 
naval  position  placed  in  danger  but  that  the  ”sea-security 
of  the  Empire”  had  been  led  ”to  its  most  dangerous  point 
[in]  150  years.”  Captain  j,  k.  Taussing  (USN);  tola  Senate 
Committee  that  the  increased  ratio  granted  Japan  did  not 
give  us  "a  sporting  chance  for  victory.”  Admiral  Kato 
(IJN)  insisted  that  "Japan  has  been  roped  up  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  and  thrown  into  prison.  That  a 
three-power  naval  agreement  was  negotiated  and  ratified 
represented  at  least  a  temporary  victory  of  civilian 
authorities  over  naval  professionals  in  each  nation. 

The  United  States  yd  Ratification.  In  expressing  his 
pleasure  at  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  London  confer¬ 
ence,  Hoover  said:  "The  most  vital  feature  of  its  great 
accomplishments  for  peace  is  the  final  abolition  of 
competition  in  naval  arms  between  the  greatest  naval  powers 
and  the  burial  of  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been 
the  constant  product  of  rival  warship  construction."  The 
single  largest  factor  in  the  removing  of  this  'fear,'  in 
the  President's  mind,  was  the  granting  of  absolute  parity 
to  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain.  In  his  exeunination  of 
the  Treaty,  Hoover  was  pleased  to  find  (according  to  his 
calculations)  that  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  save 
up  "to  $1,000,000,000  in  the  next  six  years."  Not  only 
would  America  save,  he  pointed  out,  but  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  v’ould  as  well.  "The  total  saving  to  the  world  is 
perhaps  $2,500,000,000  below  the  Geneva  basis  to  which  the 
world  was  steadily  drifting."  "This  svim,"  Hoover  rejoiced, 
"devoted  to  reproductive  enterprise  will  be  a  great  stimulus 
to  world  prosperity . "40 

Press  response  in  the  United  States  was  mixed.  News¬ 
papers  in  the  eastern  states  commented  extensively  on  the 
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agreement  and,  except  for  the  Hearst  organs,  were 
sympathetic.  In  the  central  and  western  states  the  press 
revealed  an  indifference  and  apathy  in  contrast  to  the 
enthusiasm  accorded  the  Washington  treaties.  The  most 
strident  opposition  was  expressed  by  the  Hearst-owned  New 
York  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune .  "The  terms  which 
are  hailed  as  a  triumph  for  Washington,"  The  Tribune 
exercised,  "fail  in  every  respect  to  represent  what  our 
government  was  supposed  to  seek.  What  is  offered  us  as 
parity  is  not  parity.  What  is  offered  us  as  reduction  is 
not  reduction.  The  British  fleet  remains  superior  to  ours. 

The  terms  represent  further  retreat  in  our  relative  naval 
position  and  the  enormous  saving  in  expense  which  the 
agreement  is  alleged  to  have  secured  is  merely  hypothetical . "41 
The  New  Republic  was  miffed  by  the  tone  of  the  conference. 

Its  editors  concluded  that  "real  success  cannot  be  achieved 
by  mechanical  or  superficial  formulas  like  yardsticks  or 
parity,  but  only  by  settlement  of  the  political  issues  which 
determine  armament  policies."  In  its  survey,  the 
Literary  Digest  concluded  that  "Newspaper  editorial  opinion 
is  on  the  whole  favorable,  although  not  so  unanimously  en¬ 
thusiastic.  The  idea. that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none 
is  widely  prevalent . 

Hoover  submitted  the  new  naval  treaty  to  the  Senate 
on  May  1,  1930.  The  President,  worried  about  the  hostile 
editorials,  had  energetically  begun  preparations  for 
ratification  upon  learning  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached.  His  anxiety  to  gain  public  support  may  be  seen 
in  his  instructions  to  Stimson  that  all  press  releases 
reflect  "a  clear  note  of  exultation  in  our  success,"  and 
each  delegate  express  himself  as  "satisfied  with  the  results 
and  proud  of  it."  Hoover  did  not  want  journalists  to 
speculate  on  the  treaty  without  the  administration's 

guidance. 43 

Opposition  in  the  Senate  to  the  London  agreement 
immediately  sprung  up,  motivated  by  widely  divergent 
sentiment.  Hale,  a  Republican  from  Maine,  spear-headed  the 
assault  by  the  "big  Navy"  group;  Borah,  a  Republican  pro¬ 
gressive,  questioned  the  accord  because  it  called  for  naval 
construction;  Hiraun  Johnson,  a  Republican  progressive  from 
California,  disliked  the  concessions  granted  Japan  re¬ 
garding  the  cruiser  ratios  and  suspected  the  pact  contained 
a  confidential  agreement  with  Britain;  and  Thomas  Walsh,  a 
Democrat  from  Montana,  charged  that  the  Administration  had 
spent  $350,000  on  a  conference  so  ill-conceived  that  it  did 
more  dcimage  than  good  to  the  prospects  of  world  peace. 44 
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Partisanship*  isolationism,  anti-Japanese  and  anti-British 
santimants,  anti-militarism,  and  a  dasire  for  a  large  navy 
oombinad  to  prasant  a  spirited  battle  against  ratification. 

Senator  Johnson  insisted  that  the  Administration  turn 
over  the  transcripts  of  the  preliminary  talks  with  the 
British  to  ensure  against  any  secret  agreement.  Stiroson 
refused,  with  the  strong  backing  of  Hoover,  pointing  out 
that  the  treaty's  terms  ware  as  precisely  dravm  as  a  con¬ 
tract.  Publication  of  the  earlier  discussions  could  only 
embarrass  the  representatives  of  other  nations.  Johnson 
retorted  that  "we  are  back  again,  under  this  administration, 
with  secret  diplomat*  and  maintained  his  clamor  for  the 
"secret  documents. Senators  David  Reed  and  Joseph 
Robinson  answered  opposition  argtiments,  reaffirming  the 
desirability  of  including  prominent  Senators  in  the  negoti- 
atory  process.  Both  Reed  and  Robinson  had  been  at  London 
as  delegates  and  in  the  Senate  resisted  any  notion  that  they 
had  been  cheated  by  the  smooth-operating  foreigners. 

American  naval  ptofessionals  aired  their  dissent 
during  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate's  Committees  on 
Foreign  and  Naval  Affairs.  The  criticisms  of  navy  witnesses 
touched  on  technical,  tactical,  and  strategic  matters.  The 
admirals  objected  to  the  idea  of  "combat  parity"  utilized 
for  determining  the  equality  of  fleets.  Such  a  concept 
cosqputed  the  striking  power  of  the  fleet  and  confined 
itself  to  guns,  tons,  and  age  of  ships.  The  critics  con¬ 
tended  that  true  parity  involved  consideration  of  additional 
factors  such  as  naval  bases,  merchant  tonnage,  fuel, 
resources,  lines  of  communication,  geographical  position, 
etc.  Behind  their  skepticism  of  combat  parity  lay  the 
admirals'  preference  for  10,000-ton  cruisers  mounting  8-lnch 
guns  and  their  desire  to  make  maximum  use  of  this  vessel. 
They  complained  that  Great  Britain  still  maintained  higher 
oruiser  tonnage  and  that  British  battleships,  although  now 
at  parity  in  number,  were  faster  than  American  vessels. 

There  was  also  resentment  to  the  granting  of  submarine 
parity  to  Japan.  Sticking  to  their  premise  that  the  fewer 
submarines  Japan  possessed  the  greatei  American  security, 
they  insisted  any  tonnage  agreement  should  conform  to  the 
5-3  ratio.  A  more  realistic  appraisal,  however,  ceune  from 
Admiral  H.  E«  Yarnell i  "Japan  entered  the  conference  with  a 
superiority  of  submarines,  so  that  it  was  rather  futile  to 
talk  to  her  about  a  reduction  to  5-3  when  she  had  these 
ships  and  we  did  not."^'^ 
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Profesiional  naval  opinion  objected  to  Japan's 
increased  cruiser  ratio.  Rear  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol  im¬ 
plied  that  the  increase  reduced  the  American  navy  ability  to 
operate  in  Japanese  waters.  Under  sharp  questioning  by 
Senator  Reed,  he  admitted  that  Japan  "could  not  bring  war 
to  us."  Yet  Bristol  declared  that  while  "our  nation  %#ould 
be  safe  from  an  invasion  but  we  would  lose  the  war!  You  do 
not  have  to  invade  a  country  to  be  successful  in  war." 
Secretary  of  Senate  Stimson  looked  upon  the  matter  of  con¬ 
cession  from  a  more  practical  view: 

Our  problem  was  to  ask  Japam  to  stand  still  for  six 
years  and  let  us  build  past  her  until  we  had  fifteen 
cruisers  of  the  8-lnch  variety  in  the  water  to  her 
twelve... In  respect  to  6-inch  gun  cruisers,  we  had  to 
ask  her  to  stand  still  at  an  increase  of  only  2,000 
tons— she  had  98,000,  the  treaty  gives  her  100,000— 
while  we  build  past  her  from  70,000  tons  to  143,000 

tons. ^8 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  H.  Hough  summarized  the  navy's  view 
of  the  treaty: 

We  gave  up  the  right  to  build  the  type  of  ship  we  need. 
We  abandoned  the  5:5:3  ratio.  We  accepted  subdivision 
of  the  cruiser  category.  We  surrendered  the  principle 
of  no  replacements  until  1936.  We  should  have  gotten 
one  more  capital  ship.  We  did  not  press  as  hard  as 
we  might  for  actual  parity.  We  gave  up  our  superior¬ 
ity  in  destroyers.  We  granted  parity  in  submarines 
for  Japan.  We  did  not  Insist  on  modification  of  the 
base  amd  fortification  clause  of  the  Washington  Treaty 
when  gramting  an  increase  of  ratio  to  Japan. 49 

Hough  believed  Japan  and  Great  Britain  had  won  a  diplomatic 
victory  at  London. 

The  struggle  was  finally  resolved  on  July  21  when 
Hoover  reconvened  the  Senate  in  a  special  session  and 
threatened  all-night  sessions.  In  the  mid-sunmer  heat  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  opposition  wilted  and  the  treaty  was 
endorsed  by  a  58  to  9  majority. 

Great  Britain  and  Ratification.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
naval  pact  enotuitered  a  mixed  welcome  but  eventually  gained 
endorsement.  In  moderate,  cautiously  measured  tones,  the 
Times  summarized  the  practical  results  of  the  conference: 
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The  supreme  fact  is  that  it  has  been  found  possible  for 
the  three  greatest  naval  powers  in  the  world  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  acceptable  to  all  three  of  them,  as  to  the 
number  and  the  type  of  warships  of  all  kinds  they  will 
build  during  the  next  five  years.  And  the  progr2uranes 
upon  which  they  have  agreed  are  very  much  smaller  than 
anything  which  was  contemplated  at  Washington,  or  even 
at  Geneva  three  years  ago.  They  have  thus,  as  between 
themselves,  extended  and  completed  the  work  of  the 
Washington  Conference  and  abolished  competition  in 
naval  armaments. 

According  to  The  Living  Age,  the  new  treaty  "seemed  to 
satisfy  everybody"  in  the  British  Isles.  Cheunpions  of  Anglo- 
American  friendship  were  happy  to  see  another  link  in  their 
chain  of  common  interests.  "The  Tories,  who  had  made  up 
their  minds  in  advance  to  be  disappointed,"  it  concluded, 
"have  had  a  grand  time  railing  at  Mr.  MacDonald  and  in  the 
seune  breath  have  been  able  secretly  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  the  'escape  clause*  that  frees  Britain  from  any 
obligation  to  keep  her  fight  fleet  within  certain  limits. "50 
The  Outlook  and  Independent  put  the  journalistic  cap  on  the 
treaty :  "brilliant  tricks  can  be  done  with  disarmament 

figures,  but,  when  the  mathematical  jousts  are  over,  little 
reduction  can  be  claimed  for  the  conference  at  London... As  a 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  mountain  labored  at  London  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse.  A  mouse  is  something,  but  nothing 
more  than  a  mouse. 

Minority  opposition  to  the  agreement  appeared  in 
Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  three  former  First  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  Lords  Bridgeman,  Carson,  and  Wester-Weymss, 
and  two  distinguished  Admirals,  Lord  Beatty  and  Earl 
Jellicoe,  harshly  scrutinized  the  cruiser  agreement  and  the 
question  of  parity.  Bridgeman  found  the  cruiser  agreement 
"the  most  alarming  part  of  the  Treaty"  and  questioned  the 
government's  sacrifice  in  reducing  its  demands  from  70  to 
50  cruisers.  Furthermore,  he  rejected  the  mathematical 
approach  to  parity:  "I  would  far  prefer  to  see  America  not 
only  have  parity  but  having  everything  she  wants  above  it, 
provided  that  we  get  the  minimum  that  we  think  is  necessary 
for  our  security. "52 

Lord  Carson's  denunciation  of  the  treaty  was  even 
more  bitter.  "Never  has  there  been  before  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  navy  of  this  country  so  that  to  take  away  from  it 
the  mastery  of  the  seas,"  he  said,  "which  hitherto  has  been 
always  considered  essential  to  the  absolute  existence  and 
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safety  of  this  country."  He  objected  to  the  use  of  naval 
limitations  to  bid  for  better  relations  with  the  United 
States.  "Nobody  can  object  to  that  so  long  as  the  price  you 
pay  is  not  too  dear,  but  the  whole  thing  depends  upon  that, 
and  I  object  to  being  dictated  to  by  T^erica,  or  by  any 
country,  in  what  are  the  essentials  which  we  require  for 
the  safety  of  our  country. The  remarks  by  Wester-Weymss, 
Beatty,  and  Jellicoe  were  in  the  scune  vein.  They  condemned 
the  sacrifice  of  20  cruisers  to  purchase  a  temporary 
political  success. 

These  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  not  as 
profound  as  they  seemed.  While  critics  implied  that  Great 
Britain  could  remain  indifferent  to  the  American  fleet,  it 
was  not  possible,'  for  each  navy  responded  to  the  principle 
of  "direct"  effect.  Every  expansion  of  the  American  fleet 
would  cause  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  Japanese  fleet, 
and  each  Japanese  expansion  would  cause  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  demand  an  increase  in  the  British  fleet.  The 
competitors  may  be  interchanged  without  altering  the  net 
effect  upon  the  British  navy.  As  Howland  has  noted, 

"British  indifference,  therefore,  toward  the  fleet  of  the 
United  States  was  more  theoretical  than  real.  No  member  of 
the  high  seas  group  can  build  without  disturbing  the 
equilibrixim  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

On  May  15,  Prime  Minister  MacDonald  opened  discussion 
in  Commons  on  the  London  treaty  by  emphasizing  its  success  in 
achieving  reduction  and  stopping  naval  competition.  In  reply 
to  the  upper  chamber,  the  Prime  Minister  stressed  that  the 
Admiralty  had  endorsed  a  minimum  of  50  cruisers  "for  a 
strictly  limited  period"  given  the  pacific  nature  of  interna¬ 
tional  conditions.  In  contrast  to  Hoover,  MacDonald  re¬ 
garded  his  accomplishments  modestly.  "We  nave  simply  made 
a  little  nibble  ac  the  cherry.  There  is  no  use  magnifying 
it  and  there  is  no  use  minimizing  it. "55 

Winston  Churchill  stood  out  as  the  treaty's  most  severe 
critic  in  Commons.  He  stressed  three  major  points:  first, 
that  the  treaty  was  not  an  extension  of  the  Washington 
agreement  but  differed  from  it;  second,  that  the  treaty  did 
not  establish  parity  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  but  left  Britain  an  inferior  sea  power;  and  third, 
that  the  provision  subsidiary  to  the  treaty  insured  such 
inferiority.^®  The  central  thesis  running  through  his 
arguments  was  that  the  Washington  treaty  granted  parity  only 
to  the  major  battle  elements  of  the  respective  fleets,  while 
leaving  "unfettered"  England's  right  to  provide  any  protection 
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deemed  necessary  against  submarine  warfare.  Thus  in 
Commons,  as  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  doctrine  of  "absolute 
requirements”  was  again  paraded  forth:  England  needed  70 
cjniisers  to  meet  its  obligations  regardless  of  the  strength 
of  other  navies. 

On  June  2,  the  Conservative  opposition  introduced  a 
motion  to  refer  the  treaty  to  a  select  committee  for  more 
thorough  examination.  Stanley  Baldwin,  who  placed  the 
motion,  urged  its  acceptemce  on  the  grounds  that  the  treaty 
was  "full  of  technicalities  which  few  of  us  are  capable  of 
being  judges."^'  In  putting  forth  this  novel  procedure, 
Baldwin  argued  that  the  United  States  Senate  was  similarly 
investigating  the  treaty.  With  the  motion  failing,  the 
naval  treaty  was  approved  by  Commons  on  July  24,  1930. 

Japan  and  Ratification.  Japanese  attitudes  toward  the 
naval  pact  intensified  the  patterns  being  played  out  in 
Britain  and  America.  Opposition  appeared  in  the  Diet,  in 
the  militant  press,  and  from  naval  officers  during  the  long, 
bitter  struggle  over  ratification.  And  yet  the  government, 
backed  by  an  apparent  public  majority,  succeeded  in  success¬ 
fully  pressing  fomal  sanction  of  the  treaty. 

Japanese  public  opinion  seems  to  have  swung  from 
supporting  the  Admiralty's  position  during  the  negotiations 
to  endorsing  the  Hamaguchi  administration's  desire  to  ratify 
the  negotiated  agreement.  The  naval  officers  and  reservists' 
organizations  launched  a  systematic  effort  to  gain  popular 
support  for  the  70  per  cent  ratio  as  the  minimum  adequate 
for  national  defense.  Under  the  guise  of  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  progress  of  negotiations,  a  series  of 
meetings  were  held  during  March  1-10,  throughout  the 
greater  Tokyo  area.  Conducted  in  public  halls  and  schools, 
the  principal  speakers  elaborated  the  Admiralty's  stand. 

Effective  counter  efforts  by  peace  groups  and 
associations  mounted  slowly.  Takeuchl  noted  that: 

...all  the  societies  and  associations  whose  raison 
d ' etre  was  given  opportunity  for  vindication  and 
recognition  failed  to  function  at  this  most  crucial 
moment.  This  fact  of  complete  failure  to  give 
expression  to  their  raison  d'etre  was  due,  in  large 
measure y  to  the  apprehension  so  commonly  held  eunong 
the  people  that  to  express  even  a  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  navy  stand  might  be  interpreted  as 
'disrupting  the  united  opinion  of  the  country.' 
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Yet,  once  the  Hamaguchl  ceibinet  agreed  to  the  Reed-Matsudaira 
compromise,  the  liberal  press  began  to  urge  support  for  a 
modification  of  the  Admiralty  program.  Publication  of  the 
treaty  further  increased  public  endorsement  of  the  civilian 
government,  "the  consensus  of  press  opinion  being  that  the 
treaty  as  concluded  was  the  best  obtainable  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. "  From  this  point  on  to  ratification,  ^e  press 
lent  "a  decidedly  vigorous  support  to  the' treaty. 

Objection  to  the  naval  agreement  in  the  Diet  by  the 
Seiyukai,  the  opposition  party,  stemmed  from  partisemship 
rather  than  principle.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  treaties  had  been  endorsed  by  a  Seiyukai  administration 
and  that  Premier  Tanaka's  Seiyukai  ceibinet  sought  a  naval 
limitation  treaty  at  Geneva  in  However,  with 

Minseito  in  power  in  1930  the  Seiyukai  served  notice  early 
that  they  would  support  the  Navy^s  program.  On  January  21, 
1930  the  party's  leader,  Inukai,  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Japanese  delegation  in  London  to  insist 
upon  the  "three  fundamental  claims."  This  maneuver  was 
frustrated  when  the  House  dissolved  itself  the  seune  day. 

In  the  general  election  which  followed,  the  naval  conference 
becaune  an  issue.  On  February  20  the  polls  recorded  an 
overwhelming  victory  for  Premier  Osayuki  Heunaguchi's 
Minseito  party  and  g^ve  the  administration  a  clear  majority 
in  the  Lower  House. 


With  the  treaty  concluded.  Foreign  Minister  Shidehara 
asked  the  Dietzs  support  for  ratification  in  an  address  on 
April  25.  To  those  who  feared  for  the  nation's  security,  he 
declared:  "None  but  extreme  pessimists  could  possibly 

contend  that  the  amount  of  strength  to  be  allotted  to  Japim 
during  the  period  ending  in  1936  will  prove  fatally  short  of 
the  needs  of  our  national  security.  Taking  fully  into 
consideration  the  views  of  naval  experts,  we  have  finally 
adopted  with  firm  conviction  the  decision  to  join  in  the 
present  Treaty."  In  seeking  to  assuag<^  the  apprehension  that 
the  Japanese  delegation  had  been  pressured  by  Britain  and 
America  into  settling  for  fewer  ships  than  they  rightly 
needed,  Shidehara  concluded: 

Having  carefully  weighed  all  considerations,  not  only 
of  foreign  policy,  but  also  of  naval,  financial, 
economic,  and  all  the  other  factors  of  national 
strength,  upon  which  the  security  of  a  nation  must, 
in  the  final  analysis,  depend,  we  were  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  accepting  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
arrived  at,  we  would  decidedly  be  serving  the  real 
interests  of  this  Empire."”^ 
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With  the  government's  position  stated,  the  parliamentary 
struggle  conmenced  in  earnest.  The  Seiyukai ,  smarting 
under  its  February  election  defeat,  chose  io  exploit  the 
strained  relationship  between  the  civilian  cabinet  and  naval 
officials  to  embarrass  Premier  Heunaguchi.  The  key  to 
Seiyukai  strategy  lay  in  joining  forces  with  the  conservative 
members  ~in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Diet,  frustrated  military 
and  naval  leaders,  and  sympathetic  influential  elements  of 
the  Privy  Council.  If  the  Upper  House  and  the  Privy  Council 
could  be  persuaded  to  reject  the  treaty,  the  Hamaguchi 
ministry  would  fall. 

Inuaki  Immediately  challenged  the  compatibility  of  the 
treaty  to  the  Nation's  security.  He  charged  that  the 
government  had  disregarded  the  advice  of  the  admiralty,  which 
was  charged  with  evaluating  national  defense  needs,  and 
had  allowed  politicians  to  usurp  constitutional  powers  in 
order  to  sign  an  agreement  in  defiance  of  naval  advice.  In 
the  debates  that  followed,  constitutional  subtleties  took 
on  Increasing  significance.  The  issue  at  stake  was  whether 
the  government  had  the  right  to  agree  to  the  London  treaty 
without  first  receiving  the  consent  of  the  Naval  General 
Staff.  On  April  30  several  Seiyukai  representatives  pressed 
Hamaguchi  to  delineate  the  constitutional  authority  governing 
his  decision  to  accept  the  Reed-Matsudaira  compromise.  These 
critics  argued  that  attempts  by  civilian  statesmen  to  resolve 
issues  involving  national  defense  and  strategy  Infringed 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  army  and  navy. 

While  evading  direct  confrontation  with  the  issue  in 
the  Parliamentary  debate,  Hamaguchi  vigorously  rejected  the 
contention  that  his  action  had  violated  the  Constitution. 

The  Premier  stated  that  the  government  took  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  action  and  that  its  instructions  to  the 
London  delegation  constituted  cabinet  policy,  not  simply  a 
foreign  office  position  or  an  admiralty  position.  He  C2une 
near  to  asserting  the  doctrine  of  responsible  government. 

Most  of  the  leading  Japanese  constitutional  jurists,  as 
well  as  the  press,  upheld  the  actions  of  the  Heunaguchl 
government.  The  Iforthrlght  liberal  Tokyo  Asahi  condemned 
the  Seiyukai  party  for  its  partisan  treatment  of  the  naval 
treaty  and,  even  more  strongly,  for  its  creation  of  a 
constitutional  issue  for  popular  advantage. 

Concommitant  with  the  parlleunentary  stmiggle,  and 
intermingled  with  it,  was  the  open  rupture  between  the 
government  and  the  Naval  General  Staff.  This  argument  over 
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whether  civil  or  military  authorities  should  have  the  final 
voice  in  armament  matters  comprised  an  extension  of  the 
intricate  legal  dispute  over  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  To  "constitutionalist”  jurists,  the  civil 
government  had  the  right  and  duty  to  prescribe  military 
needs  in  time  of  peace;  to  ultranantionlistic  jurists,  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  could  be  directed  only  by  the  Minister  of  War 
and  Navy.^^  The  Navy  asserted  that  the  Hamaguchi  cabinet 
had  signed  the  London  naval  agreement  in  "violation  of  the 
imperial  prerogative  of  supreme  command."  Under  the  guise 
of  defending  the  nation's  security  against  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  a  bureaucratic,  political  government,  military 
officers  boined  the  phrase — prerogative  of  supreme  command — 
which  subser^uently  provided  them  a  moral  sanctuary  for 
evading  the  responsibility  of  their  arbitrary  activities. 

When  the  struggle  between  civil  and  naval  authorities 
reached  the  Supreme  War  Council,  Admiral  Kato,  chief  of  the 
naval  staff,  led  the  opposition  to  ratification.  He  asked 
the  government  of  answer,  in  the  affirmative  or  negative 
without  qualifications,  the  simple  question:  "Is  the 
London  Treaty  defective  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense  and  naval  strategy?"  This  obvious  attempt  to 
embarrass  the  naval  minister.  Admiral  T^Ucarabe,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  cabinet,  was  rebuffed.  At  a  sxibsequent  meeting 
of  the  Council,  the  military  adopted  a  report  charging  that 
the  treaty  was,  indeed,  defective  because  it  failed  to 
provide  for  the  nation's  defense.^^  The  report  lent  weight 
to  argvunents  of  opposition  forces  when  the  treaty  came  to 
its  final  hurdle — the  Privy  Council. 

When  the  naval  pact  reached  the  Privy  Council  for 
"advice"  on  ratification  in  September,  the  issue  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  supreme  command  came  to  be  discussed  at 
the  highest  level.  Miyoji  Ito,  as  chairman  of  the  Treaty 
Examination  Committee,  packed  his  body  with  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  who  supported  the  Admiralty  position  and 
deliberately  ignored  members,  such  as  Viscount  Kiku^iro 
Ishil,  who  v'ere  known  to  favor  the  agreement.  To  embarrass 
the  cabinet,  the  committee  asked  that  Admiral  Kato  be  allowed 
to  testify  before  the  Council  and  that  it  should  have  ' 
access  to  the  data  submitted  to  the  Emperor  on  Japan's  naval 
strength.  Hamaguchi  firmly  rejected  the  committee's  pro¬ 
posals  and  threatened  to  appeal  directly  to  the  throne  if 
that  body  persisted  in  its  obstructionist  behavior.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Premier  acted  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  policy  had  the  Emperor's  support. 
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Meanwhile,  several  Japanese  leaders  lent  their  support 
to  the  government.  Prince  Saionji,  the  surviving  elder 
statesman.  Count  Makino,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Admiral 
Suzuki,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  worked  hard  behind  the  scene 
to  secure  favorable  action  on  the  Treaty.  Even  more 
Siighiificant,  was  the  vital  role  played  by  Admiral  Keisuke 
dksda  who  had  used  his  close  personal  ties  among  naval 
officers  to  counter  Kato's  criticisms.®? 

Faced  with  Hamaguchi's  strong  position  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Diet,  the  mounting  popular  support  in  the 
liberal  press,  and  the  Emperor's  favor,  the  Privy  Council 
reconsidered  its  attitude.  The  Council  unconditionally 
approved  ratification  of  the  London  treaty  on  October  1, 
1930,  and  the  Emperor  formally  signed  the  pact  the 
following  day. 

In  the  moment  of  victory,  many  observers  looked  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  London  treaty  as  signaling  a  long 
heralded  arrival  of  responsible  constitutional  government 
in  Japan.  While  it  was  true  that  the  prestige  of  the 
cabinet  rose  and  that  of  the  military  declined,  the 
dominance  of  civil  authority  proved  ephemeral.  Although 
Admiral  Kato  and  his  leading  supporters  were  eased  out  of 
office,  within  a  year  an  explosion — known  as  the  Muken 
Incident — signaled  the  up-swing  of  military  dominance. 
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Chapter  17 


NAVAL  LIMITATION  TN  THE 

MEDiTElSg^AM ,  a8<5eXn,  a  ^CTSc  seas 


The  Oceanic  eeapowere  were  not  the  only  nations  to 
concern  themselves  with  naval  limitation  and  controls  between 
1930  and  1935.  On  October  30,  1930  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
signed  an  agreement  to  preserve  the  status  quo  of  naval 
forces  in  Near  Eastern  waters  and  on  ktarch  77*1931,  Turkey 
and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  similar  accord.  Affecting 
these  Near  Eastern  protocols  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  were 
the  French- Italian  naval  negotiations  oarristd  on  following 
the  London  Naval  Conference.  While  Greece,  Turkey  and  the 
Soviet  union  were  able  to  reach  bilateral  agreements  on  naval 
controls,  French-Italian  differences  remained  unresolved 
throughout  the  period  1930-1935. 

Overall,  these  post- London  negotiations  reveal  several 
relevant  aspects  of  naval  limitation.  First,  these  Near 
Eastern  agreements  were  essentially  concerned  with  establish¬ 
ing  controls  and  stability,  rather  than  with  the  reduction  of 
naval  armaments.  Second,  the  Near  Eastern  protocols  departed 
from  the  quantitative  concepts  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Washington  navol  "systems”  emd  substituted  a  much  less  oosplex 
control  mechanism.  Rather  than  attempting  to  equate  warships 
and  tonnage  of  the  various  fleets,  either  singly  or  by  classes, 
these  accords  placed  their  emphasis  upon  an  exchange  of  con¬ 
struction  information.  Third,  these  agreements  did,  however, 
retain  the  concept  of  relative  security  tied  to  existing  naval 
forces.  Fourth,  the  Near  Eastern  protocols  revealed  onoe 
more  the  significant  role  that  economic  considerations  played 
in  naval  limitation,  ‘while  the  continuing  Franco-Itallan 
dispute  exiphasized  the  price  "national  pride"  can  extract.  And 
fifth,  the  agreements  again  demonstrated  that,  with  a  minimum 
of  controls,  the  naval  limitation  agreements  were  essentially 
honored  by  their  signatory  states. 
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Franco- 1  tali  an  Naval  Issues  »  1930--1935 


Vfhen  the  London  Naval  Conference  terminated  on  April  22, 

1930,  France  and  Italy  had  not  reconciled  their  differences. 

Naval  parity  with  France  had  become,  at  least  publicly,  the 
4d4e  fixe  of  Italian  foreign  policy  for  the  past  decade.  The 
Five  Power  Naval  pact  (1922)  had  accorded  Italy  equality  in 
da^ital  ships;  and  subsequent  Italian  diplomacy  sought  to 
extend  this  parity  to  auxiliary  vessels.  With  the  Italians  the 
question  of  parity  was  a  matter  of  prestige  and  ambition. 
Combining  both  emotions.  Prime  Minister  Benito  Mussolini  argued 
that  only  with  parity  would  the  Italians  avoid  "remaining 
prisoners  in  a  sea  that  once  belonged  to  Rome."^ 

France  contended  that  the  relative  strengths  of  both  navies 
must  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  national  needs.  Pointing  to 
their  Atlantic  seaboard,  Mediterranean  coast,  Far  East  posses¬ 
sions,  and  North  African  territories,  French  leaders  believed 
that  parity  would  mean  either  local  inferiority  or  a  denuded 
empire. 2  Then,  too,  they  later  beceime  increasingly  anxious 
over  the  conibined  tonnage  of  Italy  and  Germany — two  potential 
opponents.  French  diplomats  offered,  during  the  London  con¬ 
clave,  to  consider  parity  if  they  would  be  compensated  by 
either  a  Mediterranean  pact  or  a  consultative  agreement,  both 
of  which  were  refused.  Thus,  conflicting  national  policies 
and  considerations  of  prestige  accentuated  the  Franco- 1  tali an 
rift. 

The  failure  of  France  and  Italy  to  agree  to  a  comprehensive 
limitation  of  auxiliary  vessels  at  the  London  Naval  Conference 
posed  serious  considerations  for  the  British  government.  Since 
British  naval  policy  was  anchored  to  continental  building 
programs,  the  Admiralty  had  insisted  on  an  escape  clause  in  the 
1930  treaty.  While  the  escalator  clause  served  as  a  legal  and 
technical  safe-guard,  the  political  ramifications  of  its  invo¬ 
cation  would  have  obvious  distasteful  effects.  Consequently, 
the  British  undertook  the  role  of  mediator  in  the  Franco- 
Italian  dispute  after  the  naval  conclave  adjourened  on  April  30.^ 

Attempts  during  the  remainder  of  1930  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  naval  question  proved  abortive.  During  this  phase, 
the  Italian  government  seized  the  initiative  in  a  series  of 
gestures  which  appeared  alternately  provocative  and  conciliatory. 
While  Mussolini  on  a  May  speaking  tour  developed  as  his  theme 
Machiavelli ' s  warning  "that  prophets  without  arms  are  due  to 
perish,"  his  foreign  minister.  Count  Dino  Grandi ,  provided  a 
contrasting  melody.  In  a  speech  before  the  Senate  on  June  30, 
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1930f  Grand!  announced  that,  although  Italy's  naval  program 
for  1930-31  was  tailored  to  Franoo-Ztalian  "equivalence”  his 
government  would  accept  a  suspension  of  naval  construction 
"on  conditi<ni  that  the  French  Government  would  do  the  like 
in  respect  to  the  French  programme  which  had  been  voted  for 
the  same  year."^ 

The  French  government  maintained  a  steady  policy  "of 
courteous  obstinacy.”  Thus,  Grand! 's  offer  of  a  naval  holid^^ 
stood  unanswered  until  July  7,  1930  when  Briand  announced 
that  no  further  French  keels  irould  be  laid  down  prior  to 
December  in  anticipation  of  Franco-Ztalian  negotiations. 
Acknowledging  Briand* s  note  four  days  later,  the  Italian 
foreign  ministry  urged  (^serving  bhe  proposed  naval  holidiy 
for  the  duration  of  the  conversations.  However,  it  came  out 
that  same  diy  in  the  French  Chamber  that  French  ship  yards  had 
succeeded  by  July  7,  in  laying  down  all  the  construction  it 
intended  to  begin  by  December  1.  This  action,  together  with 
their  construction  plans  for  1931,  indicated  that  the  French 
still  planned  on  "insuring  \xnquestioned  control  of  the 
western  end  of  the  Mediterranean.”^ 

United  States  Becomes  Involved.  American  officials  could 
not  remain  aloof  ^rom  the  Franco- Italian  disputes  for  they 
realized  that  unregulated  naval  oonqpetition  in  the  Mediterranean 
might  cause  the  British  to  invoke  the  escalator  clause.  This 
would  increase  the  amount  of 'American  construction  necessary 
to  achieve  actual  parity  and  might  jeopardize  ohanoes  of  adU* 
tional  reductions  at  the  anticipated  World  Disarmament 
Conference.  Premier  Andre  Tardieu,  in  discussions  with  the 
American  ambassador  on  October  8,  1930  declared  that  "the 
position  of  no  country  on  any  question  could  be  clearer  and 
more  unassailable  than  France's  position  on  the  question  of. 
naval  disarmament."  Both  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  free,  he  said, 

so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  to  build  as  many 
thousand  tons  as  they  desired,  but  he  did  not  see 
why  the  mere  fact  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  having  agreed  between  themselves  upon  a 
certain  maximum  tonnage  should  serve  as  a  basis 
for  establishing  an  arbitrary  figure  as 
4  representing  the  needs  of  France. 

The  Premier  also  remarked  that,  as  the  result  of  the  Huhin^ton 
Conference,  the  impression  seemed  to  be  widespread  that  France 
would  accept  parity  with  Italy.  "This,"  he  eitqshasized. 
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Franco-Italian  1930* 

Franc#  If  ly 


Ko. 

•vilt  12 

Building  3 

Authorised  1 

Tof  1  T? 
Average*  5 
Grand  Total  71 

Destroyers#  etc. 

Built  61 

Building  21 

Authorised  6 

Total  TV 
Average  7 
Grand  Total  ?? 

Suhaiarlnea 

Built  44 

Building  47 

Authorised  11 

Total  1157 
Average  8 
Grand  Total  IT7 


Tons 

No. 

Tons 

101,125 

10 

52,565 

30,480 

10 

70,718 

— 

— 

T1T7757 

TIT 

T3T7IB7 

56#934 

24#680 

iriffTST 

57 

IT77TO 

71,870 

74 

73,299 

45,585 

11 

14,854 

15.660 

~ 

— 

T377TI7 

77 

“877177 

3.820 

7 

3.944 

TTf/TT? 

77 

92,797 

32,496 

36 

25,693 

50,580 

14 

9,982 

11.405 

.. 

HTTTT 

77 

“577577 

4.960 

9 

2.594 

w/m 

79 

38,269 

*Averagei  Cruisers  completed  before  1910;  destroyers 
before  1914 ,  and  submarines  before  1917. 

^Howland,  American  Foreign  Relatione#  1931,  p.  339. 
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"Mas  noat  emphatically  not  the  case."  Tardleu  blamed  the 
current  Franco-Italian  eiabroilment  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  powera. 

If  their  delegatea  had  "put  it  aquarely”  to  the  Italiana 
,  that  they  muat  back  down  from  their  "impoaaible  poeition»” 
he  believed  that  a  complete  treaty  would  have  emerged  from 
the  London  meeting.^ 

Stimaon  enliated  Britiah  and  Japaneae  diplomatic  aid  in 
urging  the  diaputanta  to  find  a  oonqpromiae  formula.  He  per- 
aonally  undertook ,  though  converaationa  with  the  envoya  in 
Waahington  and  Hugh  Gibaon'a  viaita  to  Paria  and  Rome«  to 
atreaa  the  deairability  of  a  aett lament.  Stimaon  told  the 
French  ambaaaador  that  if  France  and  Italy  did  not  halt 
their  naval  coiiq)etition/  "the  Britiah  almoat  certainly  would 
have  to  invoke  the  eacalator  clauae  of  the  Naval  Treaty,  a 
atop  which  would  have  a  profound  effect  on  world  public 
opinion  and  would  diacredit  all  efforta  to  reduce  naval 
armament.  The  blame  for  any  auch  alternativea ,  furthermore, 
naturally  would  fall  \qpon  France  and  Italy."  Stimaon  auggeated 
that,  if  the  two  nationa  could  not  reaolve  their  differencea 
in  a  contractual  agreement,  perhapa,  "it  might  be  poaaible 
for  each  covuitry  to  make  a  unilateral  declaration  of  a  reaaon- 
able  and  nonprovocative  program  of  naval  conatruction  np  to 
1936,  reaerving  until  that  date,  with  full  liberty  of  action, 
the  theoretical  queationa  which  had  brought  about  a  deadlock."' 

Throughout  the  remaining  montha  of  1930,  the  American 
government  repeatedly  urged  the  uae  of  "a  unilateral 
declaration"  aa  the  beat  meana  of  bringing  the  dlapute  to  an 
end.  It  ahould  be  noted,  aa  the  French  reminded  the  Americana, 
that  Briand  had  auggeated  Informally  preciaely  thia  during 
the  London  conclave  and  that  the  Britiah  had  ahown  little 
enthuaiaam  for  thia  maneuver.  The  American  government  did 
not  conceal  ita  belief  that  the  Italian  diaplayed  "a  more 
conciliatory  diapoaltlon"  than  the  French.  8 

The  "Baaia  of  Agreement."  Not  until  Britiah  mediation 
efforta  in  F^ruary  and  March  1931  did  the  gulf  between  France 
cmd  Italy  begin  to  narrow.  Yet  time  waa  not  on  the  aide  of 
compromiae  for  on  February  19,  France  azmounoed  that  ita 
forthcoming  naval  program  would  include  a  23,333-ton  battle 
oruiaer  (the  Dunkerque)  aa  a  reply  to  Germany 'a  conatruction 
of  a  "pocket"  battleahip.  If  negotiationa  were  to  produce  a 
harvest,  they  must  be  reaped  at  once.  If,  in  meeting  the 
German  challenge,  France  began  constructing  a  new  class  of 
warship  before  arriving  at  a  comprehensive  agreement:  with 
Britain  and  Italy,  prospects  for  limitation  would  become 
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remote.  consequently  in  February,  1931,  British  Foreign 
Minister,  Arthur  Henderson,  accompanied  bv  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  visited  Paris  and  Rome.  The  ensuing  dis¬ 
cussions  produced  a  "basis  of  agreement"  on  March  1,  1931.^ 

An  exeunination  of  the  terms  contained  in  the  "basis  of 
agreement"  euid  the  unofficial  figures  published  at  that  time 
Indicate  the  compromise  centered  on  four  points.  First, 

Prance  and  Italy  agree  that  in  exchange  prior  to  December  31, 
1936  each  might  complete  two  capital  ships  not  to  exceed 
23,333  tons  nor  armed  with  guns  above  a  calibre  of  12-inches. 
Second,  during  the  seune  period  French  submarines  in  commission 
would  not  exceed  81,989  tons.  Third,  neither  France  nor  Italy 
were  to  construct,  before  December  31,  1936,  additional 
cruisers  mounting  guns  of  more  than  6.1-inch  calibre,  once 
they  had  completed  their  1930  programs.  Fourth,  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  French  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  (approxi¬ 
mately  17.5%)  were  to  consist  on  December  31,  1936  of  over-age 
vessels  while  the  Italian  auxiliary  fleet  would  be  ccxnposed 
mostly  of  under-age  ships. H 

This  arrangement  represented  concessions  by  all  three 
powers.  Fremce  reduced  its  demands  originally  put  forward 
during  the  London  conference  for  cruiser,  destroyer,  and 
submarine  tonnage.  Paris  now  accepted  seven  10,000-ton, 

8-inch  gun  cruisers,  instead  of  its  original  claim  for 
twelve.  In  all,  the  French  appeared  to  endorse  a  reduction 
in  auxiliary  vessels  of  78,000  tons.  The  British  government 
accepted  a  French  submarine  tonnage  of  81,989,  although  the 
Admiralty  considered  this  figure  excessive  when  ccmpared  with 
the  limits  established  in  the  London  treaty.  Also,  the  British 
granted  the  French  a  larger  amount  of  underage  light  cruiser 
and  destroyer  tonnage  than  they  previously  had  been  willing  to 
concede.  Italy  tactfully  suspended,  for  nearly  six  years,  its 
demand  for  p  Ity  with  France.  While  authorized  to  lay  down 
the  same  tonnc^ge  as  France,  this  would  in  effect  merely  pre¬ 
serve  the  existing  differences  between  the  two  fleets.  (See 
tedile  of  projected  fleet  figures.)  This  arrangement,  the 
Italians  insisted,  established  "no  permanent  ratio  in  any 
category  of  ship"  among  the  three  parties  and  "no  precedent" 
for  the  final  solution  of  the  naval  issue. 

The  provisional  agreement  of  March  1,  1931,  however,  was 
never  effectuated  due  to  French-Italiein  differences  over  the 
number  of  overage  ships  in  the  projected  fleets.  But  briefly. 
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Frojactad  Plaata  for  Doc*  31,  1936 
(coaputod  on  cbo  "baoif  of  ogrooaone")^ 


Tonnage 

New  con- 

whose 

•truction 

Under- 

life  haa 

which  could 

••• 

been 

Over-age 

Total 

be  coaipleted 

tonnaca 

oroloneed 

tonnaea 

before  31-12-36 

Franco 


Capital  ahipa 


Under-age 

179,800 

- 

- 

179,800 

46,666 

"Diderots" 

- 

- 

17,597 

17,597 

* 

Aircraft  carriers 
Category  (a): 

56,146 

• 

• 

56,146 

34,000 

Cruisers 

70,000 

- 

24,851 

94,851 

- 

Category  (b): 

• 

Cruisers  and 
Destroyers 

197, '.31 

802 

42,107 

240,340 

51,331 

Submarines 

- 

m 

4.441 

585.366 

802 

84.555 

670.723 

136.438 

Italy 

Capital  ships 

133,193 

• 

133,193 

46,666 

Aircraft  carriers 
Category  (a): 

34,000 

• 

• 

34,000 

34,000 

Cruisers 
Category  (b); 

70,000 

• 

• 

70,000 

• 

Cruisers  and 
Destroyers 

143,342 

8,021 

151,363 

46,15P 

Submarines 

47.390 

- 

5.310 

52.700 

2.791 

427.925 

8.021 

5.310 

441.256 

129.615 

^  These  figures  were  published  in  the  French  press  by  a  reportedly 
"official  source."  See  S.I.A..  1931.  p.  266. 
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Italy's  acceptemce  of  the  March  1  terms  had  been  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  French  margin  of  svqperlorlty  in  this  category 
would  comprise  over-age  vessels  and  that  this  superiority  would 
not  be  Increased. Muring  the  agreement.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  desired  the  right  to  lay  down,  prior  to  December  31, 

1§35,  sufficient  replacement  tmmage  to  take  the  place  of 
over-age  ships  when  the  treaty  ended. ^2 

Collyae  of  Franco-ltalian  Accord.  British  diplomats 
continued  pressing  boih  disputants  for  an  acceptable  compro- 
Biiae.  Throughout  the  discussions,  British  policy  was 
motivated  by  two  considerations!  to  maintain  a  navy  equal  to 
any  two  European  powers;  and  to  accomplish  tills  by  a  limitation 
treaty  rather  than  by  invoking  the  escalator  clause. But 
repeated  efforts  to  breathe  life  back  into  the  stillborn 
"basis  of  agreement"  failed.  As  one  British  diplomat  noted, 
on  March  27,  1931,  the 

Italian  Government  went  to  extreme  limit  of  concession 
to  secure  agreement  believing  that  general  political 
considerations  urged  by  you  /Henderson/  justified 
them  in  overriding  advice  of  their  technical  experts. 

Actual  agreement  reached  offered  only  one  substantial 
advantage  viz.  stabllzation  of  naval  construction 
till  1936.  Now  owing  to  French  interpretation  to 
which  British  experts  are  described  as  taking  strong 
exception,  bottom  has  been  knocked  out  of  agreement 
and  formulas  do  little  to  mend  matters. 

That  the  French  aimed  to  Increase  their  naval  ested^lishment 
seemed  obvious  to  the  disillusioned  Italians. Count  Grandl 
lamented:  "It  waa<ioubtful  whether  Italy  would  built  battle¬ 
ships  and  certainly  she  had  no  desire  to  construct  aircraft 
carriers,  it  was  far  better  for  her  to  have  no  agreement  at 
all  and  to  let  the  French  carry  out  their  programme  while 
herself  pursuing  her  own  of  light  cruisers  and  submarines. 

American  annoyance  with  the  Franco-ltalian  dispute  took 
on  a  slightly  different  complexion  during  the  frustrating 
aftermath  of  the  "basis  of  agreement."  Unhappy  with  French 
obstinacy,  some  American  diplomats  noi«r  believed  that  British 
stubbomess  was  also  a  contributing  factor.  Ambassador  Dawes, 
in  London,  believed  the  British  wore  too  critical  of  a 
difference  which  seemed  to  amount  to  only  some  4,000-5,000 
tons;  however,  the  British  admiralty  argued  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  really  invrolved  an  additional  30,000  tons  by  1935  over 
what  they  were  willing  to  gr«mt  the  French. 
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As  Indifference  to  compromise  grew  in  Paris  and  Rome, 
the  Americans  and  British  continued  to  press  counter¬ 
proposals  until  the  opening  of  the  World  Disarmament 
Conference.  At  Geneva  the  Francb-Ztalian  dispute  became 
a  part  of  the  larger  armament  discussions  and  their  dif¬ 
ferences  began  to  affect  Ameriean-British  naval  relaticms. 
Summarizing  the  naval  aspects  of  disarmament  from  October 
to  December  1932,  the  American  delegation  reported  that, 
in  the  absence  of  an  Italo-French  accord,  neither  the 
British  government  nor  the  Admiralty  would  accept  further 
reduction  in  cruisers  and  destroyers.  In  fact,  they  emphasized 
that  the  London  limitation  of  destroyers  to  150,000  tons 
constituted  "a  final  concession,”  particularly  nr*«  that 
France  and  Italy  were  building  submarines.  Clear./  the 
differences  over  submarines  were  not  so  much  an  Italo-French 
difficulty  as  an  Anglo-Frendi  one. 

A  Nev?  Continental  Naval  Ra^.  As  France  built  a  powerful 
submarine  fleet  and  a  substantial  azmada  of  auxiliary  vessels, 
its  apparent  objective  was  to  match  the  combined  total  of 
the  Italian  and  German  fleets. 

Combined  Tonnage  as  of  January,  1935-36 

Italy  395,522 

Germany  159,190 

Total  z^irn 

France  555,042 

Italy's  desire  for  parity  manifested  itself  in  the  construction 
of  cruisers.  Between  1922  and  1935  the  Italians  laid  down 
138,900  terns  in  cruisers,  while  the  French  put  143,250  tons 
on  the  ways.  Each  nation  had  built,  by  1935,  seven  10,000-ton 
vessels  armed  with  8-lnch  guns. 20 

Competition  also  had  begun  in  capital  ships.  Unhampered 
by  the  qualitative  restrictions  of  the  Washington  and  London 
treaties,  German  naval  architects  had  designed  the  so-called 
"pocket  battleship"  Deutschlyid,  a  10,000-ton  vessel,  armed 
with  11-inch  guns,  capable  of  a  speed  of  26  knots,  and 
carrying  superior  armor. 21  France,  determined  to  preserve  its 
naval  superiority  over  Germany,  began  construction  of  two 
26,500-ton  battle  cr\ilsers  mounting  13.2-inch  guns  and 
capable  of  cruising  at  29.5  knots— the  Dunkerque  (laid  down 
October  1932)  and  the  Strasbourg  (laid  do%m  De^nber  1934). 

This  action  prompted  the  Italian  government  to  respond 
by  beginning  construction  in  October  1934  of  two  35,000-ton 
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battleships ,  the  Vittorio  and  the  Llttorlo.  Again  the  French 
coxantered  by  announcing  Shi:t  It  planned  to  build  two  more 
vessels  of  35,000  tons,  the  first  to  be  laid  down  as  soon  as 

DunJf  gque  had  been  launched,  and  the  seccmd  as  soon  as 
the  Washington  treaty  restrictions  expired  on  December  31,  19  36. 

Even  a  settlement  of  the  long-standing  colonial  differences 
by  the  Rome  Accord  of  January  7,  1935  failed  to  provide  the 
basis  for  an  Italo-French  naval  agreement.  German  re¬ 
armament  was  beginning  In  earnest.  Thus  on  Jauiuary  2,  the 
French  government  announced,  on  receipt  of  Japan's  abrogation 
of  the  Washington  naval  treaty,  that  It  too  considered  the 
current  treaty  as  terminating  on  December  31,  1936.  To 
assuage  American  disappointment,  the  French  ambassador  In 
Washington  noted  that  "while  the  United  States  had  Japan 
to  consider,  France  had  Germany  to  consider  and  that  It  was 
the  fear  of  German  naval  expansion  wnlch  had  made  It  necessary 
for  the  French  Government  to  take  a  position  of  complete 
freedom  of  action;  following  our  ^Amerlcai^  Idea  of  equality 
of  security,  it  was  necessary  for  France,  in  view  of  the 
Important  development  of  the  Germany  navy,  to  improve  its  naval 
defenses."  The  ambassador  stressed  that  European,  not  Pacific, 
affairs  prompted  his  government's  action. 


Near  Eastern  Naval  Protocols 


In  an  era  when  naval  limitation  was  wide-spread  among  the 
larger  neapowers,  naval  forces  In  the  Aegean  and  Black  Seas 
were  stabllzed  with  the  signing  of  the  Turko-Greek  protocol 
of  October  30,  1930  and  a  similar  Turko-Sovlet  pact  of  March  7, 
1931.  If  the  purposes  of  these  accords  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  better-known  Washington  and  London  Naval  Treaties,  their 
technique  differed  markedly.  These  Near  Eastern  pacts  did  not 
venture  to  establish  "ratios"  or  to  limit  categories  and  types 
of  warships ,  nor  did  they  create  a  technically  absolute 
"parity."  But  they  survived  and,  on  the  basis  of  available 
evidence,  functioned  effectively. 

In  retrospect,  the  Turko-Greek  and  Turko-Sovlet  naval 
agreements  are  Important  In  at  least  four  essentials.  First, 
the  accords  were  prompted  by  a  mutual  desire  to  alleviate 
potential  competition  in  naval  armaments  In  Near  Eastern 
waters.  Domestic  concerns— especially  economic  priorities— 
were  sufficiently  powerful  to  reduce  contemporary,  deep-seated 
antagonisms,  second,  both  of  the  naval  protocols  were 
developed  within  the  broader  context  of  general  political 
understandings— accompanying  or  following  treaties  of 
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friendship,  conciliation,  and  ccmmerca—and  in^llcitly 
recognized  the  seciirity  requirements  of  each  nation.  Third, 
neither  naval  accord  sought  to  promote  "disarmament"  in 
a  direct  quantitative  or  qualitative  sense;  rather  ea^ 
accepted  the  current  status  quo  of  naval  forces  in  Near 
Eastern  waters  and  require?  six  months  notice  of  additional 
acquisition,  transfer,  or  construction  of  warships.  Fourth, 
bo^  naval  agreements  remained  in  force  during  the  interwar 
years  without  Incurring  "violations"  and  apparently 
satisfied  the  contracting  powers. 

Turko-Greek  Naval  Protocol,  1930.  A  potential  naval  race 
looned  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1928  when  the  latter 
nation  announced  plans  to  refurbish  the  former  German  battle- 
ship  Goeben ,  now  re^ristened  the  Yavuz.23  That  the  appearance 
of  a  single  capital  ship  in  the  Aegean  Sea  could  seriously 
disturb  the  equillbritim  in  those  waters  was  clear  both  from 
historical  experience  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
temporty  positions  of  Greece  imd  Turkey.  A  "third-class" 
battleship  had  enabled  the  Greek  Navy  to  blockade  the 
Dardanelles  and  prevent  the  transport  of  Turkish  troops  in 
the  Aegean  during  the  first  Balkan  War  of  1912-13,  a  recognized 
factor  in  Turkey's  historic  defeat.  The  reconditioned  Yavuz 
would  endow  Turkey  with  the  potentiality  of  reversing  the 
situation,  particularly  as  those  Greek  (formerly  Turkish) 
islands  in  the  Aegean  had  been  largely  demilitarized  by 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne.  The  security  of  these  Islands,  lying 
as  they  did  within  range  of  Anatolian  batteries,  hinged  on 
Greece's  ability  to  relieve  them  by  sea— an  ability  that 
would  be  jeopardized  by  the  presence  of  the  Yavuz  should  the 
Turks  attempt  to  reclaim  their  lost  possessions. 

In  light  of  these  considerations  and  of  Greece's  long¬ 
standing  desire  to  maintain  naval  superiority  in  the  Aegean, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Greek  officials— urged  on  by  the 
Greek  press' — gave  serious  thought  to  the  procurement  of  a 
counter-weight.  Specifically,  the  Athens  government  decided 
to  investigate  the  prospects  of  obtedning  delivery  of  another 
prewar  German  capital  ship,  the  Salmtis ,  which  had  been 
ordered  by  Greece  in  1912  from  the  Vtilkan  shipyard  at  Hamburg 
but  had  never  been  completed  or  delivered.  24 

Moreover,  the  contemporary  atmosphere  of  Graeco-Turkish 
relations  reflected  a  mutual  bitterness  that  extended  back 
some  five  hxindred  years  and  that  created  a  serious  psycholo¬ 
gical  obstacle  to  any  peaceful  understanding.  While  the 
Lausanne  decisions  had  laid  down  the  basis  for  resolving 
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ancient  grievances  by  exchange  of  populations,  the  actual 
process  of  carrying  out  the  exchange  had  caused  a  great 
social  upheaval  In  both  countries  and  Turklsh-Greek  affairs 
again  had  become  strained.  More  specifically,  the  questions 
of  property  valuation  and  of  treatment  of  remaining  mlnorltles- 
Orthodox  Christians  still  In  Constantinople  and  Muslims  In 
Western  Thrace— -remained  as  Impediments  to  better  relations 
between  the  two  nations. Negotiations  over  these  Issues 
dragged  on  and  finally  halted  early  In  1928;  official  In¬ 
transigence  had  caused  more  suffering  which  In  turn  fed  the 
mutual  hatred.  This  deadlock  over  the  exchange  of  populations 
was  made  more  serious  because  of  the  threatened  naval  armaments 
race.  Observers  reported  that  "the  Impasse  In  the  Graeco- 
Turkish  negotiations  over  the  exchange  of  populations  was  the 
more  serious  because,  at  this  junction,  there  was  a  new 
threat  of  a  Graeco-Turkish  naval  competition  in  the  Aegean 
Sea. "26  it  became  difficult  to  ascertain  which  question  was 
of  greater  primacy,  that  of  exchange  or  that  of  security. 

At  this  juncture,  when  hope  of  accommodation  seemed  most 
dim,  a  new  spirit  of  compromise  emerged  to  ease  political 
tensions  and  resolve  ^e  question  of  naval  competition.  This 
fresh  disposition  stemmed  from  several  factors t  the  soothing 
effect  of  Italian  medlatloni  the  open,  accommodating  attitudes 
adopted  by  Premier  Eleutherlous  Venlzalos  of  Greece  and 
President  Mustafa  Kernel  Pasha  of  Turkey,  particularly  that  of 
the  former;  and  the  recognition  of  the  admittedly  slender 
financial  resources  available  to  both  governments. 

The  Italian  government  had  long  sought  to  end  the  Aegean 
turmoil  and  enhance  its  own  Interest— commercial  as  well  as 
political— In  the  area;  Indeed  Rome  aimed  at  no  less  than  a 
comprehensive  pact  tying  the  three  nations  together.  Finally 
settling  for  a  series  of  bilateral  pacts,  Italian  diplomacy 
btought  forth  on  May  30,  1928  the  Italo-Turkish  treaty  of 
friendship,  neutrality,  and  conclllv.tlon  and,  on  September  28, 
a  similar  Italo-Greek  accord.  Howevtir,  efforts  to  obtain 
the  final  link,  a  Turko-Greek  friendship  pact,  progressed  very 
slowly  during  1929  for  the  re<q>pearance  of  the  Yavuz  had 
further  alarmed  some  Greeks .27 

It  was  the  statemanshlp  of  Venlzelos  which  oiled  these 
troubled  waters.  The  key  to  Venlzelo's  success  was  his 
emphasis  of  the  ls9ue  of  security  and  his  announcement  of  a 
naval  policy  which  called  for  equivalence  rather  than  strict 
parity.  Specifically,  he  avoided  responding  in  kind  to  the 
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reconditioning  of  the  Yavuz  by  acquiring  the  Salamls;  rather, 
he  advocated  em  Investment  in  light  naval  craft  euid  aircraft. 
This  policy  was  set  forth  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Greek 
legislature  on  February  10,  1930.  In  this  presentation,  which 
had  the  ultimate  effect  of  committing  the  Greek  nation  to  his 
ideas,  Venlzelos  moved  adroitly  from  general  to  specific 
considerations.  He  began  with  a  declaration  of  Greece's 
acceptance  of  all  of  the  treaties  that  had  folloi^ed  the  World 
War,  and  used  this  fact  as  a  demonstration  of  Greece's 
attachment  to  peace  with  the  world  at  large  and  with  Turkey. 
Such  an  acceptzuice  meemt  that  the  necessity  of  naval  command  of 
the  Aegean  by  Greece  was  an  outmoded  concept.  This  was 
especially  true,  he  declared,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Turkey, 
being  an  equally  peace-minded  nation,  was  not  in  the  least 
desirous  of  seizing  Greek  territory  either  in  Western  Thrace 
or  off  the  coast  of  Anatolia.  Descending  to  particulars, 
Venizelos  argued  that  even  if  war  were  to  break  out  between 
the  two  powers  in  the  Aegeeui— a  contingency  which,  if  not 
prevented  by  the  lack  of  warlike  intentions,  was  unlikely 
because  of  League  of  intervention— the  Yavuz  would  not  play  a 
decisive  role.  Indeed,  it  would  probably  play  no  role,  for 
ship  in  offensive  operations  which  would  expose  it  to  attadc 
by  the  craft  in  which  the  Greek  Government  was  going  to  invest 
and  which  were,  as  he  had  alleged  earlier,  defensive  rather 
tham  offensive  in  nature. 29 

This  fomal  statement  did  much  tc  pave  the  way  for  a 
negotiated  settlement.  The  Turkish  journal,  Millet,  which  had 
for  years  denounced  the  Greek  leader,  now  praised  Venizelos  as 
"a  realistic  man  of  state"  and  noted  that  his  declarations 
"on  the  subject  of  Turco-Hellenlc  relations  are  of  a  nature  to 
satisfy  those  who,  in  both  countries,  desire  that  these 
relations  be  sincere  and  friendly.  "29  The  major  break throtigh, 
achieved  with  the  aid  of  Italian  good  offices,  was  the  signing, 
on  June  10,  19  30,  of  a  convention  settling  the  long- festering 
exchange  questions.  Although  the  accord  met  with  some 
opposition  in  both  the  Turkish  and  Greek  legislatures,  it 
provided  the  psychological  turning  point. 30 

Deliberations  continued  in  Angora  during  the  following 
months  with  attention  being  given  to  general  political 
questions  and  the  naval  issue.  By  August  it  appeared  that  the 
two  governments  had  agreed  to  the  principle  of  naval 
limitations,  only  the  method  was  in  contention. 

In  late  October,  1930  Venizelos  journeyed  to  Turkey  to 
seal  the  new  understanding  on  political,  naval  and  commercial 
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issues.  The  visit  began  auspiciously  when  the  Greek  warship 
Belli— which  carried  the  Premier  to  Constantinople — received 
full  military  honors,  including  a  salute  from  the  Yavuz ,  amd 
warm  acclaim  from  the  large  welcoming  crowd.  If  the  Turks 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of  better  relations  with 
Greece,  they  soberly  grasped  the  basis  of  this  new  era.  As 
Milliet  commented: 

This  friendship  draws  strength  from  two  sources. 

First,  from  the  necessity  of  this  rapprochraent, 
and  secondly,  from  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that.  ..in  the  words  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
it  represents  the  triumph  of  good  sense  amd 
political  realism  over  an  overwhelming  emd  quite 
recently  refreshed  tradition  of  national  amd 
racial  hatred. 31 

Nor  were  the  Greeks  reserved  in  their  appraisal  of  the 
sacrifice  and  risk  Involved  in  cementing  this  new  relation* 
ship.  As  the  Athenian  newspaper,  Proia,  noted:  "It  was  the 
traditional  policy  of  Greece  to  maintain  its  naval  superiority 
over  Turkey:  we  may  well  abandon  this  principle,  but  we  cam 
not  give  up  naval  parity  because  that  would  mean  national 
suicide.  We  must  now  secure  aerial  parity,  and  parity  of 
economic  expenditure  for  war  purposes. "32  Hot  all  segments  of 
Greek  and  Turkish  society  accepted  the  new  rapprochement. 

The  Tachydromos,  a  nationalist  Greek  organ,  reflected  the 
general  cone  of  the  dissidents:  after  labelling  venire los  a 
traitor  to  Greece  (and  there  trere  Turks  who  held  a  similar 
view  of  their  leadership)  ,  it  stated  cynically:  "So 
Venirelos  goes  to  Angora.  Fate  seems  to  lead  him  to  those 
battle  fields  where  this  man  sacrifices  Greece.  The  shaise  of 
an  entire  nation  follows  hisir  and  the  curse  of  an  entire 
people  is  on  him. "33 

The  official  business  of  the  trip  was  the  signing  on 
October  30,  1930  of  three  diplomatic  instrmsonts:  a  treaty 
of  iMutrality,  conciliation,  and  arbitration:  a  protocol 
regarding  naval  armaments:  and  a  ooemercial  convention.  Ihese 
accords  formed  an  indirect  alliance  between  Gireeoe«  Turkey, 
and  Italy:  the  role  of  the  latter  nation  was  evident  as  both 
of  the  other  governments  thanked  the  Its  liana  for  the  part 
they  played  in  bringii^g  about  a  new  era  of  Turko-Greek 
friendship. 
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Of  greatest  significance,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
was  the  protvocol  designed  to  preserve  the  status  quo  in  naval 
armaments  in  the  Aegean.  The  text  of  the  protocol  read  as 
follows : 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  being  imbued 
with  the  principles  which  have  led  them  to  the 
signature  of  the  Pact  of  Friendship  and  Arbitration, 
signed  to-day,  and  being  desirous  of  forestalling 
useless  increases  in  their  expenses  on  naval  arma¬ 
ments,  and  of  advancing  concurrently  with  one  another 
along  the  road  of  a  parallel  limitation  of  their 
respective  forces,  without  disregarding  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  each  of  them,  undertake  not  to  proceed 
to  any  other,  acquisition  or  construction  of  naval 
units,  or  of  armaunents  for  naval  units,  without  first 
giving  the  other  party  six  months'  notice  in  advance 
in  order  that  opportunity  may  thus  be  given  to  the 
two  Hovernments  to  forestall,  in  the  upshot,  a  race 
of  armaments  by  means  of  an  amicable  exchange  cf  views 
and  reciprocal  explanations,  in  a  spirit  of 

perfect  sincerity. 34 

The  naval  protocol  was  brief,  general,  and  subject  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  only  the  future  knew;  but  it  constituted  a  monument 
to  reality  and  necessity,  and  it  testified  to  the  farsighted 
statesmanship  that  recognized  the  proportions  of  both 
conditions . 


Ratification  of  these  agreements  came  in  due  course.  On 
December  21,  the  Greek  Chamber  considered  the  instruments 
during  a  two-hour  debate — during  which  Venizelos  successfully 
refuted  opposition  criticism — leading  to  their  approval  by 
a  large  majority.  The  Turkish  Grand  National  Assembly  granted 
its  unanimous  endorsement  on  February  12,  1931.  "As  to  the 
protocol  signed  concerning  the  parity  of  naval  forces," 

Turkish  Foreign  Minister  Tevfik  Ruchdi  Bey  told  the  Assembly, 
"it  offers  an  importance  even  more  considerable  than  all  the 
other  agreements."  Elaborating  on  this  theme,  the  Milliet 
thoughtfully  noted  that; 


In  order  to  battle  against  the  world  crisis  which  is 
extending  over  the  entire  earth,  one  needs  above  all 
external  security,  the  security  of  frontiers.  We  see 
with  satisfaction  that  our  diplomacy  has  obtained  this 
security.  In  this  way,  therefore,  and  on  condition  of 
not  neglecting  our  security  measures  which  are  natural 
we  can  devote  all  our  efforts  to  our  internal  reforms. 
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Turko-3oviet  Naval  Protocol »  1931.  Two  events  launched 
the  negotiations  between  Moscow  and  Angora  which  led  to  the 
Turko-Soviet  agreement  on  naval  armaments  in  the  Black  Sea; 
Turkish  concern  with  the  transferring  of  Russian  naval 
units  to  their  Black  Sea  fleet;  and  Russian  alarm  at  the 
significance  of  the  British-inspired,  but  ultimately  abortive, 
Pranco-Italian  "basis  of  agreement."  The  newly  signed 
Graeco-Turkish  protocol,  of  course,  provided  both  precedent 
and  form. 

Turkish-Soviet  relations  during  the  interwar  decades 
were  characterized  by  a  dualistic  pattern.  That  pattern, 
briefly,  was  that  Turkey  sought  and  maintained  good  con¬ 
nections  with  the  USSR  when  it  needed  that  nation  as  a 
counterweight  to  Western  schemes  and  antagonism.  When  the 
Turks  enjoyed  an  amicable  relationship  with  the  V’est,  their 
traditional  fear  of  Russia  and  its  designs  on  the  Straits 
reasserted  itself  and  they  held  their  great  northern  neigh¬ 
bor  at  arm*-s  length.  Post-Lausanne  relations  were  poured 
in  this  mold,  for  Turkish  leaders  had  m.isgivings  concerning 
Soviet  economic  aims  in  Turkey  and  these  difficulties  were 
aggravated  by  Turkey's  suspicions  regarding  Communist  pro¬ 
paganda. Nevertheless,  on  December  17,  1925  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact  was  signed  between  Turkey  and  USSR. 37  This 
volte-face  resulted  from  Turkish  suspicion  of  British  im- 
periallsm  growing  out  of  its  diplcmatic  defeat — and  Britain 
victory— over  the  Mosul  question. 38  Thereafter,  however,  r.h 
pendulum  swung  in  the  opposite  direction  as  Turkey  arrived  a 
an  accord  with  Great  Britain  in  1926,  and  less  than  two  years 
later.  Angora  negotiated  a  new  pact  with  Italy.  Moreover, 
Turkey's  desire  to  cement  relations  with  the  West,  as 
evidenced  in  its  efforts  to  arrive  at  an  accommodation  with 
Greece,  was  being  pursued  concurrently  with  "a  general 
ideological  reorientation  in  Moscow. "40  p,  new  Soviet  line 
had  abruptly  transformed  Kemal  "from  a  revolutionary  hero  to 
a  react  onary  tyrant."  This  transformation  brought  in  its 
train  a  series  of  incidents  which  had  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  Turkish-Soviet  relations.  It  was,  consequently,  rather 
remarkable  that  those  relations  underv/ent  a  dramatic 
improvement  in  the  fall  of  1929. 

The  last  turnabout  probably  reflected  a  growing  Soviet, 
concern  over  the  apparent  redirection  of  Turkish  attachments. 
Its  most  important  result,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
was  a  renewal  of  their  1925  non-aggression  pact. 41  in 
addition  to  a  two-year  prolongation,  this  new  negotiation  addoc 
a  protocol  which  pledged  the  two  parties  "not  to  institute, 
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without  referring  to  the  other  Party,  any  negotiations  for  the 
conclusion  of  political  agreements  with  States  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  by  land  or  sea  of  the  said  Party,  and 
only  to  conclude  such  agreements  with  the  consent  of  the 
latter, "42  Although  it  was  further  provided  "that  instruments 
aiming  at  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  normal  re¬ 
lations  with  such  contiguous  States,  and  which  are  made 
public,  are  not  subject  to  the  above  stipulations,"  Turkey 
later  seized  the  opportunity  provided  by  its  naval  agreement 
with  Greece  to  enter  into  similar  discussion  with  the  USSR.^"^ 

Turkish  statesmen  were  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
that  the  balance  of  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea  might  be 
altered.  The  more  dramatic  of  these  factors  was  the  trans¬ 
fer,  in  January  1930,  of  two  Soviet  warships“the  dreadnought 
Parlzhskaya  and  the  cruiser  Prof in tern— f ran  the  Russian 
Baltic  fleet  to  its  Black  Sea  forces.  This  movement  created 
considerable  furor,  particularly  in  England.  (Indeed,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  to  explain  to  Commons  that 
the  Straits  Commission,  whose  mission  is  detailed  above, 

"has  no  authority .. .to  intervene  in  the  matter  of  movements 
in  or  out  of  the  Black  Sea  of  warships  of  the  Powers 
bordering  the  Black  Sea.") 44  Although  there  was  Turkish 
anxiety  about  this  event,  the  Angora  government  found  itself 
confronted  with  a  difficult  paradox:  while  it  could  use 
the  Soviet  transfer  as  a  lever  to  gain  British  support  for  a 
return  of  Turkish  control  over  the  Straits,  it  also  was 
seriously  perturbed  by  the  effect  these  additional  warships 
might  have  on  naval  construction  in  the  Black  Sea.  This 
growth  of  Soviet  naval  strength  was  not  the  only  disturbing 
element  in  that  area  for  important  new  naval  works  were 
being  planned  by  the  Rumanieui  government’.  Indeed,  con¬ 
struction  of  these  facilities — which,  it  was  said,  were 
undertaken  with  British  support  and  under  British  super¬ 
vision — had  already  begun. 45  a  race  in  naval  armament 
appeared  to  be  in  the  making. 

To  prevent  any  such  competition  and  to  preserve  the 
existing  naval  equilibrium,  Turkey  undertook  to  carry  its 
Aegean  settlement  with  Greece  into  the  Black  Sea  by  means 
of  an  agreement  with  the  USSR.  Hard  upon  the  heels  of  the 
first,  therefore,  Turkey  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Moscow  to  achieve  the  second, 46  its  desires  fell  upon 
fertile  ground  for  the  Russians  were  concerned  about 
grov/ing  Italian  prestige  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Soviet  attempts  at  drastic  reductions  in  naval  armaments 
before  the  1929  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  had 
met  with  failure.  It  was  during  the  recess  of  that  body  in 
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1929-1930  that  the  London  Naval  Conference  had  come  about. 
That  Conference  failed  to  achieve  a  five-power  agreement 
because  of  Italy's  demand  for  parity  with  France.  The  Soviet 
Government  had  not  attended  the  London  meeting,  but  it  had 
followed  the  Conference's  preceedings  closely  and  had 
expressed  its  dislike  of  the  three-party  agreement  which  had 
issued  therefrom  in  April  1930.47  The  following  November, 
the  Soviets  found  a  new  opportunity  to  complain  before  the 
reconvened  Preparatory  Commission  where,  once  again,  Soviet 
proposals  for  reductions  in  naval  armaments  were  rejected. 

Of  greater  inmiediate  concern  to  the  USSR  were  the  talks 
which  were  continuing  between  France  and  Italy,  assisted  by 
American  and  British  good  offices,  with  a  view  toward 
solving  Franco-Italian  differences  on  this  subject.  The 
Soviet  Union  feared  that  the  solution  found  by  these  talks 
would  release  the  Italian  navy  to  play  a  larger  role  in 
Aegean  and  Black  Sea.  The  Italian  commercial  tonnage  that 
moved  annually  through  the  Straits  had,  for  years,  far 
surpassed  that  of  any  other  nation,  while  the  1929  visit 
of  Italian  seaplanes  to  this  area  had  demonstrated  an 
Increasing  military  potential. 48  Also,  the  Greco-Turkish 
settlement  had  just  given  a  new  manifestation  of  Italian 
influence  in  the  Eistern  Mediterranean.  The  prospect  of 
increased  Italian  naval  activity,  therefore,  was  not  plea¬ 
sant  to  the  USSR.  After  all,  under  the  stipulations  of  the 
Lausanne  Convention,  any  increase  in  the  strength  of  its 
Black  Sea  fleet  meant  that  a  non-Black  Sea  power  could 
introduce  equally  strengthened  navAl  units  into  those 
waters.  And  it  appeared  that  Italy  might  be  able  to  add 
capability  to  willingness  along  these  lines. 

Soviet  fears  appeared  confirmed  when  France  and  Italy, 
on  March  1,  1931,  drew  up  their  still-born  "basis  of 
agreement"  for  a  naval  settlement.  Six  days  later,  the 
Soviet-Turkish  negotiations  were  concluded  with  the 
signature,  in  Angora,  of  a  protocol  supplementary  to  Article 
Two  of  the  1929  pact  but  mouelled  upon  the  recent  Greco- 
Turkrsh  naval  understanding.  A  citation  in  full  of  its 
short  text  reveals  its  debt  to  the  latter: 

Neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  will, 
without  notifying  the  other  Party  six  months 
'  beforehand,  lay  down  any  warship  which  is 

intended  to  strengthen  the  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea  or  neighboring  seas,  or  give  an  order  for 
the  construction  of  any  such  ship  by  foreign 
dockyards,  or  take  any  other  measures  which 
would  strengthen  the  present  establishment  of 
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their  war  fleet  in  the  above-named  seas.  The 
present  supplementary  Protocol  requires 
ratification  and  will,  after  ratification, 
become  an  actual  part  of  the  Protocol  of 
17  December  1929.^5 

The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  Times  was  quick 
to  observe  that  there  was  some  uncertainty  here  with  regard 
to  the  reference  to  "neighboring  seas. "50  it  was  not  clear 
whether  that  phrase  was  meant  to  refer  only  to  the  Sea  of 
Azov  or  to  include  the  Aegean  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

But  despite  this  ambiguity,  Turkey  had  achieved  another 
success.  Considering  this  agreement  along  with  the  Greek 
settlement.  Angora  had,  in  the  words  of  one  contemporary 
observer,  "obtained  the  stabilization  of  naval  power  in  her 
two  neighboring  seas,  and  secured  herself  against  maritime 
competition  with  her  two  most  important  neighbors . "51 

Official  and  influential  circles  in  both  Turkey  and 
Russia  expressed  optimism  over  the  protocol.  The 
Djumhouriet  noted,  on  March  11,  that  the  two  recent  naval 
agreements  complimented  each  other  and  greatly  enhanced 
Turkish  security.  "We  thus  do  not  have  to  fear  any  sudden 
fait  accompli  on  the  part  of  our  neighbors  on  either  side 
of  the  Straits."  The  article  concluded  by  specifically 
pointing  out  that  the  latest  protocol  would  "prevent  Russia 
from  unexpectedly  transferring  the  whole  of  har  Baltic 
forces  or  some  of  the  units  of  that  fleet  into  the  Black 
Sea."  On  the  following  day,  the  Milliet  emphasized  the 
larger  framework  within  which  the  Turks  (and  Russians)  saw 
the  protocol.  "It  is .. .satisfying  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  Turko-Russian  naval  pact  has  coincided  with  the  date  on 
which  the  London  Naval  Treaty  is  completed  by  the  Franco- 
Italian  accord.  For  by  this  agreement  Russia  and  Turkey 
have  proved  by  acts  that  they  intend  to  be  peacemakers  in  the 
political  world. "52  From  the  Foreign  Office  in  Moscow  came 
the  statement  that  this  pact  was  "no  document  of  the  usual 
type,  but  an  expression  of  the  well-founded  interests  of  the 
two  countries,"  and  that  it  intensified  "the  feeling  of 
security  to  Greece  and  the  Balkans  as  well."  To  the  latter, 
the  Athenian  newspaper  Proia  attested: 

This  treaty  is... very  important  from  the  Greek  point 
of  view.  We  are  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia,  which  is  chartering  many  Greek  steam¬ 
ships  in  the  Black  Sea  ports,  and  we  hope  to  increase 
these  mutual  relations.  This  treaty  between  Ankora 
and  Moscow  will  further  strengthen  the  peace  of  the 
Near  East,  and  as  such  will  create  a  favorable 
impression  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 53 
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The  naval  protocol  was  formally  ratified  by  the  USSR  on 
May  23  and  by  Turkey  on  July  22,  1931.  Later  that  same  year, 
on  October  30,  the  two  nations  renewed  the  Treaty  of  1925  and 
its  two  subsequent  protocols  (of  1929  and  1931)  for  five 
years.  This  extension  was  duly  ratified  by  Russia  on 
January  3  and  Turkey  on  June  25,  1932. 

Evaluation  of  the  Near  Eastern  Naval  Protocols.  Although 
the  Turko-Greek  and  Turko-Soviet  protocols  were  officially 
described  as  parity  agreements,  they  were  pacts  of  stabili  ty. 
In  the  sense  that  they  used  the  status  quo  of  naval  armaments 
as  a  base,  these  accords  followed  in  the  tradition  of  the 
"Washington  system,"  However,  the  protocols  did  not  attempt 
to  reduce  armaments,  but  to  limit  them;  they  envisioned  no 
scrapping  of  ships,  no  levelling  down  of  the  number  of  units 
or  of  fire  power,  but  were  aimed  solely  at  regulating  further 
construction  or  acquisition.  In  view  of  contemporary  in¬ 
creases  allowed,  in  the  forra  of  replacements  and  anticipatory 
limits,  by  the  London  Naval  Treaty  of  1930  and  outlined  by 
the  Franco-Italian  "bases"  (even  though  these  latter  were 
to  prove  abortive) ,  this  check  upon  construction  would  appear 
to  have  unique  merits.  It  had  been  facilitated  by  several 
factors:  the  sincere  desire  for  peace,  the  hope  of  bal¬ 
ancing  budgets ,  the  recognition  of  changing  tactics  of 
warfare,  and  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  agreements. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  vixing  problem  of  actual  parity  was 
simply  dismissed.  To  recall  the  clearest  case,  the  problem 
in  the  Aegean  was  not  approached  from  the  standpoint  of 
how  many  Greek  cruisers  might  equal  the  strength  of  Turkey's 
Yavuz ,  but  rather  from  the  position  that,  since  technological 
change — particularly  the  development  of  aircraft~was 
rapidly  obviating  such  formulae,  an  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo  was  the  more  direct,  least  expensive,  and  most 
logical  solution  between  peaceful  neighbors.  It  behooved 
Greece  to  acquiesce  in  the  apparent  Turkish  superiority  in 
the  Aegean,  just  as  it  behooved  Turkey  to  accept  Soviet 
superiority  in  the  Black  Sea.  Equivalence,  not  technical 
parity,  won  the  day. 

Of  equal  significance  for  this  study  is  the  fact  that 
these  agreements  achieved  their  desired  goals.  Indeed,  their 
impact  was  felt  almos"  immeciately.  Thus,  looking  first 
at  the  Greco-Turkish  pact,  it  was  observed  early  in  1932 
that  its  signature  "was  followed  by  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  amounts  allocated  to  expenditure  on  armaments  in  the 
budgets  of  both  countries. "^4  That  this  auspicious  be¬ 
ginning  seemed  destined  to  continue  was  indicated  by  the 
by  the  negotiation  of  a  Cordial  Friendship  Pact  between 
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Greece  and  Turkey  in  1933.  That  Pact  became  one  of  the 
foundation-stones  of  the  Balkan  Entente,  which  opposed 
Italian  aggression  and  supported  the  revision  of  the 
Lausanne  Straits  Convention  and  the  Treaties  of  Neuilly 
emd  Trianon.  Undertaken  "in  the  spirit  of  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact,"  this  Entente  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
desire  particularly  on  Turkey's  part,  to  present  a  united 
front  to  the  threat  of  Balkan  inundation  by  a  major  power. 

The  revision  of  the  Lausanne  Convention  did  create  some 
problems  between  the  two  Aegean  nations  with  regard  to  the 
demilitarized  Greek  islands.  Yet  these  problems  were 
surmounted,  and  basically  good  relations  continued  to  be 
the  norm.  All  of  which  implies,  of  course,  that  the  naval 
protocol  was  being  adhered  to  on  both  sides.  In  view  of 
the  disturbance  that  the  Yavuz  had  caused  earlier,  it  is 
instructive  to  look  at  the  reception  given  it  in  1937.  In 
November  of  that  year,  this  battleship  led  a  Turkish 
squadron  on  a  visit  to  Malta.  A  historic  first,  this  visit 
was  politically  significant  as  well,  since  it  symbolized 
the  growing  friendship  with  Great  Britain. 55  And  when  the 
squadron  stopped  in  Greece  on  its  way  home,  it  was  welccmed 
very  wazmly  there.  Indeed,  when  on  December  1,  1937  King 
George  II  of  Greece  visited  the  Yavuz,  his  royal  ensign  was 
hoisted  on  its  main  mast. 56  Even  Venizelos  might  have 
hesitated  to  prophesy  such  a  spectacle. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  by  this  time  the  military 
budgets  of  Greece  and  Turkey  were  going  up.  They  were  in¬ 
creasing  as  a  result  of  the  threatened  expansion  of  Italy, 
including  the  remilitarization  of  some  of  its  Doecanese 
islands,  and  the  operations  of  "piratical"  submarines  in 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  intent  of  halting  supplies  to 
the  Loyalist  Spanish  government.  The  only  ray  of  hope  in 
these  developments,  according  to  one  Turkish  newspaper  in 
November  1938  was  that  armaments  might  end  by  being  useful 
to  peace:  "War  will  be  so  frightful  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  energe  victorious. "57  But  while  waiting  for  all 
the  parties  to  a  potential  conflict  to  recognize  this  fact, 
one  had  to  be  prepared. 

Turkey  had  been  preparing.  Its  orlering  of  commercial 
steamers  from  both  Britain  and  Germany  was  undertaken  with 
trade  rather  than  war  in  mind,  although  there  was  a  Turkish 
awareness  that  "in  the  modern  conception  of  things  it  would 
be  neither  just  nor  possible  to  separate  the  war  fleet  from 
the  merchant  marine. "58  There  was  a  connection  between 
these  commercial  orders  and  wartime  preparations.  The 
difficulties  experienced  with  repairs  in  the  steamers  of 
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German  construction  strengthened  the  drive,  already  in 
evidence,  to  improve  native  capabilities  along  this  line. 

The  shipyards  of  the  Golden  Horn  had  previously  benefited 
from  this  emphasis. 59  Significantly,  their  first  use  was 
in  the  construction  of  two  new  submarines, 60  since  these 
were  not  adequate  to  the  newly  felt  needs,  orders  were 
placed  for  the  construction  of  several  destroyers  and 
etlll  more  submarines  in  Great  Britain.. 

The  importance  of  these  Turkish  naval  constructions, 
from  the  point  of  view  under  consideration  here,  is  that 
they  were  apparently  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
tocol  of  1930.  World-wide  events  of  the  mid-1930's  forced 
the  two  Aegean  powers  to  abandon  the  hope  that  any  new  con¬ 
struction  could  be  avoided,  but  they  could  at  least  keep 
one  another  informed  of  what  response  tliey  were  making  to 
changing  conditions.  They  could  continue  to  aim  at  friend¬ 
ship  and  equilibrium  in  the  sea  they  shared.  In  fact,  they 
confirmed  this  disposition  in  a  new  treaty  of  1938,  which 
renewed  and  extended  the  basic  agreements  of  1930,62 

Much  of  the  same  sort  of  history  applies  to  the  Turkish- 
Soviet  agreement.  Ratified  in  October  1931,  and  extended 
at  that  time  for  five  years,  this  pact  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  inducing  an  abandonment  of  the  naval  works  being 
•constructed  in  Rumania, 63  as  with  the  Greco-Turkish  accord, 
its  successful  operation -depended  upon  the  maintenance  of 
good  relations  between  the  two  rival  powers.  In  this  realm 
the  picture  was  not  as  cheerful.  It  is  clear,  for  instance, 
that  the  Balkan  Entente  was  aimed  as  much  at  the  USSR  as  at 
any  other  potential  molester  of  Balkan  liberties.  Moreover, 
while  thJ^  revision  of  the  Lausanne  Convention  was  favorable 
to  the  go^ls  and  desires  of  tlie  Soviet  Union,  that  nation 
was  irritated  by  the  growing  Turkish  attachment  to  the  West 
as  manifested  at  Mentreux  and  after.  Still,  there  was  no 
outright  split  between  Turkey  and  the  USSR.  Certainly, 
part  of  the  reason  for  this  was  tlia  the  Soviets  had  been 
able,  when  the  West  was  still  in  the  grip  of  the  depression, 
"to  offer  a  method  of  economic  expansion,  capital  to  initiate 
|t,  and  experts  to  assist  in  its  application. " 64  Turkish 
etatlsm — particularly  the  governn^ent- sponsored  growth  of  a 
textile  industry — rested  materially,  if  not  idealogically , 
on  Soviet  support.  Hence,  complete  separation  was  avoided. 
More  to  the  point,  the  Turkish-Soviet  naval  protocol 
continued  to  guide  Black  Sea  am\ainent. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  Aegean,  this  did  not  mean  that 
armaments  were  not  growing.  The  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet 
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did  Increase  in  strength  up  to  1935,  although  not  in  such 
major  items  as  battleships  and  cruisers.  The  increase  came, 
instead,  in  submarines  and  in  small  patrol  boats. In  1935, 
the  USSR  laid  down  at  Nikilaev  a  new  8,000-ton  cruiser,  the 
Molotov,  to  be  armed  with  7.1-inch  guns;  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  construction  began  on  two  flotilla  leaders.  The 
mounting  threat  of  Germem  and  Japanese  building  after  1935 
forced  the  Soviets  to  concentrate  their  increasing  naval 
construction  in  the  Baltic  and  Far  East. 66  fince  all  types 
of  vessels  were  covered  by  the  protocol  and  since  tliese  con¬ 
structions  do  not  appear  to  have  raised  any  Turkish  remcn- 
strances,  it  must  be  concluded  that  they  were  duly  reported 
and  that  they  were  not  considered  disruptive  of  the  eguili- 
brixim.  Indeed,  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  declared  in 
April  1936  that  "Turkey  hadn't  the  slightest  anxiety  about 
the  naval  programs  of  any  of  the  Black  Sea  Powers.  Under 
their  naval  agreement  with  the  Soviets  there  was  notification 
of  any  naval  building  and  the  confidence  created  by  this 
fact  eliminated  any  apprehension. "67 

Actually,  the  major  area  of  Soviet  Black  Sea  arms  growth 
was  one  which  vdP  not  covered  by  the  agreement  of  1931,  that 
of  aircraft.  The  USSR  increased  its  hydroplane  air  strength 
in  those  waters  from  32  craft  at  the  end  of  1933  to  172  at 
the  end  of  1935.68  But,  although  not  dealt  with  in  the 
protocol,  a  rough  equivalence  '  as  maintained  in  this  realm 
as  well.  The  development  of  tne  Turkish  air  am  came  in 
for  a  substantial  amount  of  attention  by  the  Turkish  press 
and  by  Turkish  officialdom.  More  importantly,  it  was  also 
the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  increased  expenditure. 68 
Particularly  after  the  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  aerial  bombardment  in  Ethiopia  and,  subsequently,  in 
Spain,  the  Turks  desired  to  possess  a  considerable  number  of 
aircraft — for  defensive  purposes.  Significantly,  the  USSR 
not  only  did  not  object  to  that  development,  but  actually 
fostered  it.  In  an  interview  with  the  correspondant  of  a 
Cairo  newspaper  in  the  spring  of  1933,  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "our  friendship  with 
the  Soviets  assures  us  of  equilibrium  in  the  Black  Sea."7U 

The  Turkish  Government  maintained  that  friendship,  while 
nonetheless  approaching  the  West  ever  more  closely.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  terms  of  tne  Turko-Soviet  Treaty  of  1925  and 
the  two  subsequent  protocols  including  the  naval  agreement 
were  continued  for  another  ten  years  by  an  accord  of 
November  7,  1935.^1  The  advent  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
USSR's  advance  into  the  Balkans  finally  brought  an  end  to 
this  relationship.  On  March  19,  1945  the  Soviets  denounced 
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the  1925  treaty  (and  with  it  the  naval  protocol)  .  Although 
the  agreement  did  not  expire  until  November,  Stalin  sought 
this  meant  to  bring  diplomatic  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Turks.  In  June,  the  USSR  declared  its  willingness  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty  if  Turkey  would  return  Kars  and 
Ardakan  and  accept  Russian  participation  in  the  defense  of 
the  Straits The  Turkish  government  refused,  thus 
terminating  their  formal  arrangements. 

The  Turko-Greek  protocol,  however,  has  remained  on  the 
books.  But  this  relationship  has  been  affected  during  the 
post-World  War  II  period  by  two  circumstances:  first,  the 
formation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  ; 
and  second,  the  Cyprus  question  has  reawakened  Turkish- 
Greek  animosities  and  called  into  question  once  more  the 
Aegean  naval  equilibrium. 
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1.  Quoted  in  Howland,  American  Foreign  Relatione# 

1931#  p.  338.  '■  - 

2.  For  an  Italian  rebuttal#  see  F.  R.#  1930#  I# 

162-63.  “  “ 

3.  MacDonald  justified  his  acceptance  of  ratios  for 
auxiliary  warships  with  only  America  and  Japan  on  the 
grounds  that  once  the  Big  Three  had  reached  an  agreement 
"France#  Italy#  amd  ourselves  shall  continue  efforts  to 
come  to  an  agreement  in  unison  with  that  which  has  been 
reached  between  the  United  Status#  Japau^A#  and  ourselves." 
For  the  contemporary  sunuiiary  of  the  Framco-Italian  naval 
issue  between  April#  1930#  and  February#  1932#  see 
S.I.A.#  1931#  pp.  259-79;  also  see  F.R. #  1930#  I#  132-86; 
TETar#  iTSTT  I#  358-439. 

4.  Quoted  in  S.l.A.  #  1931  p.  262. 


5.  F.R. #  1930#  I.  137.  The  proposed  program  called  for 
construction  or  50#  000  tons  of  new  warahips  in  1931; 
including  one  10  #000  con  8-inch  gun  csniiser  and  the  first 
of  three  swift  22 #000  tons  battleships. 

6.  Ibid.#  pp.  135-36. 

7.  Ibid. #  p.  140. 

8.  Ibid. #  pp.  153#  158.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  R.  Castle#  Jr.#  even  suggested  to  the  Italian 
ambassador  "that  it  would  be  rather  wonderful  if  Italy 
would  have  the  courage  to  act  alone  and  make  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  they  had  no  intention  6f  building  before  the 
next  conference.  ..^an^  if  Italy  would  do  a  thing  of  this 
sort#  it  would  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  world  <ind 
that  France  would  practically  be  force!  by  public  opinion  to 
cut  dov/n  its  own  program."  Mussolini  felt  such  a  step 
"altogether  too  dangerous."  F.R,#  1930.  I#  151.  The 
Italians  reminded  Washington  oTFiclais  that  they  had  aug- 
gasted  a  mutual  "naval  holiday"  as  earl;-  as  May  16  and  were 
still  endeavoring  to  promote  such  an  accord.  Grand!  did 
succeed  in  bringing  about  a  general#  one-year  "armaments 
truce"  among  those  nations  who  were  to  participate  in  the 
World  Disarmament  Conference.  This  "truce"  was  announced 

by  the  League  Assembly  to  commence  November  1#  1931.  See 
#  1931#  pp.  294ff;  and  F.R.#  1931#  I#  440-71. 
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9,  6m  D.Z.A.,  1931,  pp.  73-75. 

10.  This  S9r««ment  would  grsnt  France  and  Ztaly  an 
inoraase  in  capital  ship  tonnage  from  Washington  Treaty 
limits  of  175 f 000  tons  to  181,000  tons. 

11.  Age  limits  should  not  be  construed  to  mean 
obsolescence  since  the  time  limits  laid  down  by  the 
Washington  and  London  treaties  represented  only  the 
earliest  moment  at  which  it  would  be  reasonable  for  a 
ship  to  be  replaced. 

12.  "Since  August,  1930,  the  Italian  Government  con¬ 
sequently  were  justified  in  considering  as  settled  that 

the  Naval  Agreement  with  France  was  to  govern  all  construction 
by  the  two  countries  up  to  1936  inclusive." 

Ser.  2,  II,  414.  For  discussion  of  technicalities'  see 
S.I.A..  1931,  pp.  271-72.  Also  see  F^. ,  1931,  I,  394-404. 

13.  This  dislike  of  invoking  Article  XXZ  of  the  London 
Treaty  appears  often  in  British  discussions,  see  D.B.F.P, , 

Ser.  2,  II,  422)  F.R. ,  1931,  I,  421.  The  British  feared 
that  public  opinion  migiaF  not  understand  it. 

14.  D.B.F.P.,  Ser.  2,  II,  391. 

15.  Mussolini  told  the  British  ambassador  at  Rome  tliat 
"It  was  clear  that  the  French  meant  to  use  /the/  agreement 
in  order  to  scale  up  their  construction  to  ^th^  highest 
possible  limit  Instead  of  scaling  it  down.”  lEid, ,  p.  392. 
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Chapter  18 


ANGLO-GERMAN  NAVAL  PACT,  1935 


The  abrupt  exchange  on  June  18  between  British  and 
German  diplomats  of  their  "Notes  of  Agreement,"  outlining 
a  bilateral  naval  understanding,  was  one  of  the  more 
startling  events  of  1935.^  The  occasion  marked  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  brief,  but  misleading,  session  of 
"Preliminary  negotiations"  that  had  begun  only  fourteen 
days  earlier  in  London.  The  terms  of  the  Agreement 
provided;  that  a  permanent  relationship  of  100-35  in  total 
naval  tonnage  was  to  prevail  between  Great  Britaixi  and 
Germany,  respectively;  that  this  relationship  was  to  exist 
regardless  of  the  amount  or  nature  of  third  Power  construc¬ 
tion;  that  Germany  would  apply  this  ratio  to  all  naval 
categories,  except  submarines;  and  that  Germany  had  the  right 
CO  parity  with  Great  Britain  in  submarines,  but  that  it  would 
temporarily  restrict  its  U-boat  tonnage  to  45  per  cent  of  this 
parity.  Implicit  in  the  pact  was  the  understanding  that 
Germany  would  also  adhere  to  the  qualitative  restrictions  to 
be  designed  by  the  London  Naval  Conference  of  1935-36. 

In  analyzing  the  Anglo-German  pact,  several  points 
stand  out.  First,  while  Hitler  originated  the  idea  of  a 
naval  accord,  the  British  were  quite  receptive  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  though  not  for  the  same  reasons.  For  the  Nazis  an 
accord  would  represent  British  endorsement  of  Germany's 
unilateral  abrogation  of  the  Versailles  restrictions;  for 
the  British  it  would  mean  that  a  major  hurdle  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  naval  limitations  throughout  Continental  waters 
had  been  surmounted.  Second,  negotiations  of  the  pact  were 
sharply  circumscribed  by  Hitler's  use  of  ultimative  diplomacy. 
Third,  the  political  wisdom  and  technical  necessity  of  the 
Anglo-German  understanding  were  contentious  issues  at  its 
concepr.ion  and  have  remained  so  in  historical  assessments. 
Fourth,  although  Germany  has  been  charged  with  violating 
the  Agreement,  evidence  to  substantiate  this  indictment 
is  lacking. 
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A  mixture  of  diplomatic  and  political  consideration 
provided  the  motivating »  if  at  times  bewildering,  impulse 
toward  Anglo-German  naval  discussions.  For  Hitler,  a  naval 
agreement  with  Britain  was  seen  mainly  as  a  means  to  achieve 
broader  political  objectives,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
acceptance  of  German  reanaament.  British  statesmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  viewed  Anglo-German  naval  issues  from  a  much 
different  perspective.  Concerned  with  the  forthcoming  seconu 
London  Naval  Conference,  the  British  were  seeking  support  fi.  r 
the  restrictive  qualitative  proposals  they  were  preparing  to 
introduce.  Supplementing  these  diplomatic  considerations 
were  domestic  political  factors.  The  Conservative  Party  was 
particularly  sensitive  to  charges  by  the  Labour  Party  that  thi.- 
Government  was  wanting  in  its  enthusiasm  for  "disarmament"; 
an  Anglo-German  pact  would  relieve  some  of  this  pressure. 

Hitler  was  unquestionably  behind  the  opening  of  Anglo- 
German  deliberations  on  naval  limitations;  indeed,  the 
for  such  a  pact  can  be  found  in  his  Mein  Kemp I . ^  The  ratio¬ 
nale  behind  this  "grand  strategy"  lay  in  tHewazi  leader’s 
crude  appraisal  of  Germany's  plight  during  World  War  One  in 
having  to  face  both  England  and  France,  a  consequence  which 
he  reasoned  stemmed  directly  from  the  prewar  Anglo-German 
naval  race.  If  British  supremacy  in  continental  waters  v;as 
assured,  the  Fuhrer  believed  that  England  would  not  be  hostile 
to  the  Third  Reich's  plans  for  eastern  Europe  even  if  such 
action  should  involve  bringing  heavy  pressure  to  bear  upon 
France. 

Soon  after  he  asrumed  office  in  1933  Hitler  informed 
Admiral  Erich  Raeder,  Chief  of  Naval  Staff,  that  he  wished 
to  reach  a  naval  understanding  with  Great  Britain  by  granting 
the  latter  a  three-to-one  preponderance.  Raeder  readily  con¬ 
curred  with  Hitler's  plans,  and  he  did  so  for  largely  the 
same  reasons.  "Hitler's  intention  of  reaching  a  sane  and 
friendly  agreement  with  Great  Britain  was  completely  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  my  own  ideas,"  he  later  wrote,  "It  was  regrettable 
that  such  an  agreement  on  relative  naval  strength  had  not 
been  reached  before  World  War  I,  for  we  in  the  German  Navy 
well  realized  that  it  was  British  and  American  seapower  that 
had  brought  us  to  our  knees  despite  the  great  victories  of 
German  arms  on  land  and  the  Russian  breakdown. "3 

At  the  same  time  Hitler  was  determined  to  end  the 
military  restrictions  imposed  upon  Germany  under  the  Versailles 
treaty.  If  some  hope  existed  at  the  end  of  1932  for  a  general 
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disarmament  pact— including  a  me2ming£ul  recognition 
of  Germany's  claim  to  "equality"  in  armaments— this  optimism 
cpiickly  faded.  Conseq^iently,  Hitler  announced  on  October  14, 
1933  Germany's  withdrawal  from  these  formal  deliberations  and 
from  the  League.  In  succeeding  months  Nazi  officials  in¬ 
terested  themselves  with  limited,  continental  arms  control 
measures.  In  February  1934,  for  example.  Hitler  offered  to 
accept  restrictions  on  the  German  army  which  were  equally 
applied  to  the  French,  Italian  and  Polish  armies,  and  to 
limit  the  German  Air  Force  at  30  per  cent  of  the  combined 
strength  of  the  air  forces  of  Germany's  neighbors,  or  50 
per  cent  of  the  strength  of  France's  air  force,  whichever 
was  the  lower. 4 

Their  desire  to  reach  a  naval  understanding  with  England 
became  evident  in  November  1934  when  Admiral  Raeder  outlined 
the  position  of  the  German  Navy  regarding  limitations  to 
Captain  G.  C.  Muirhead-Gould,  the  British  naval  atache. 

Raeder  commented  on  the  dimming  prospects  for  renewing  world¬ 
wide  naval  restrictions,  and  then  hinted  at  a  possible  Anglo- 
German  understanding. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  equality  of  rights  must 
now  be  recognized  in  fact,  i.e.,  the  special  restrictions 
for  Germany  on  the  size  of  ships,  calibres,  submarine 
construction,  the  use  of  aircraft,  etc.  ,  must  be  removed. 
At  the  same  time#  Germany  is  prepared  to  accept  any 
restriction  applying  to  all  Naval  Powers.  If,  however, 
the  Naval  Conference  should  prove  fruitless,  it  would 
seem  worth  while  to  try  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
individual  States;  in  this  connection  it  is  conceivable 
that  negotiations  of  this  kind  with  Britain  would 
occasion  the  fewest  difficulties,  as  the  German  Navy 
has.no  thought  of  competition  at  sea  with  your  Navy,^ 

Meanwhile  to  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Eric  Phipps,  Hitler 
declared  that  he  was  "willing  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Britain  in  the  naval  sphere... on  a  basis  of  ^abou^ 

35  per  cent,"  When  Captain  Muirhead-Gould  returned  from 
London  on  January  7,  1935  he  informed  Raeder  that  the  British 
government  still  held  out  hope  for  a  general  nava;  agreement 
and  that  it  seemed  certain  Germany  would  be  included  in  these 
deliberations  "at  a  later  stage. "6 

British  officials  had  long  been  aware  of  Hitler's  deter¬ 
mination  to  achieve  military  "equality"— a  policy  which  they 
found  distasteful,  yet  understandable.  That  there  was  little 
enthusiasm  in  London  for  "enforcing"  the  Versailles  restrictions 
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may  be  seen  from  their  role  in  promoting  the  Five  Power 
Declaration  of  December  11,  1932  which  amounted  to  a 
theoretical  endorsement  of  German  military  equality.  Since 
the  collapse  of  the  Geneva  disarmzunent  talks,  British  of¬ 
ficials  had  sought  to  bring  France  around  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Hitler  which  would  result  in  arms  control  measures, 
particularly  for  air  and  sea  forces.  Most  of  all,  the 
English  wanted  their  former  ally  to  face  reality^  that  is, 
the  bankruptcy  of  French  policy  toward  German  armaments. 

This  attitude,  as  summarized  in  March  1934  by  Prime  Minister 
MacDonald,  was  that  the  French  must  decide  either  to  stop 
German  rearmament  "at  about  where  it  is  now"  through  a  dis¬ 
armament  treaty  and  international  supervision,  or  they  must 
face  "the  inevitable"  continuation  of  German  rearmament  with¬ 
out  any  controls.'  As  for  naval  matters,  the  British  were 
increasingly  anxious  about  the  Third  Reich's  new  construction 
plans.  Throughout  the  1934  preliminary  discussions  for  the 
next  naval  conference,  London  officials  insisted  that  a  sound 
limitation  progr2un  would  necessarily  involve  the  continental 
seapowers,  including  Germany.® 

Two  domestic  factors  greatly  influenced  this  British 
attitude  toward  German  rearmament.  According  to  D.  C.  Watt, 
"The  first  of  these  arose  from  the  parlous  state  of  Britain's 
armed  forces  in  the  early  thirties,  the  second  from  the  need 
of  obtaining  in  the  international  field  some  agreement  capable 
of  being  represented  to  the  electorate  as  a  success  for  dis¬ 
armament."  Both  issues  were  substantially  interlaced,  but 
that  of  disarmament  was  more  vulnerable  to  political  parti¬ 
sanship.  Thus,  in  the  famous  East  Fulham  by-election  (a 
month  after  Germany  withdrew  from  the  disarmeunent  conference 
and  the  League)  the  Labor  opposition  chose  to  campaign  solely 
on  the  disarmament  issue  and  won.  This  election  was  only  one 
of  the  campaigns  in  1934  which  saw  the  conservative-dominated 
National  government  either  lose  or  win  with  drastically 
reduced  majorities.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  "disarmament 
was  a  subject  on  which  the  National  government  at  this  date 
was  almost  morbidly  sensitive. 

Early  in  1935  events  gathered  in  momentum  and  increased 
in  complexity.  In  an  Anglo-French  communique  of  February  3, 
Great  Britain  announced  its  intention  to  stand  with  France 
against  unilateral  abrogation  of  the  military  restrictions 
of  the  peace  treaties;  at  the  same  time,  however,  France 
agreed  that  the  armaments  sections  of  the  Versailles  treaty 
ought  to  be  revised.  This  outward  appearance  of  British 
firmness  continued  into  early  March  when  they  issued  a  harsh 
"white  paper"  blaming  Nazi  rearmament  for  the  lauching  of 
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their  own  preparedness  program.  While  Hitler  was  cool  toward 
the  first  statement,  he  chose  to  be  outraged  by  the  second. 
Initially  the  Fuhrer's  anger  was  appeased  by  the  temporary 
postponement  of  an  early  March  visit  to  Berlin  by  two  British 
cabinet  ministers.  His  most  effective  rejoinder,  howc^ver, 
was  to  announce  on  March  11  the  existence  of  a  German  air 
force,  and  a  week  later,  to  reintroduce  military  conscription. 
The  reaction  of  London — apart  from  the  rescheduling  of  the 
visit  of  Foreign  Minister  Sir  John  Simon  and  Anthony  Eden  to 
Berlin  in  late  March-“was  to  draw  closer  to  Paris  and  Rome. 
During  the  next  month  the  British  government  publicly  gave 
every  indication  of  taking  a  firm  stand  against  Hitler:  on 
April  11,  with  the  creation  of  the  "Stresa  Front,"  Britain 
joined  France  and  Italy  in  verbally  censuring  Germany's  re¬ 
armament  program  and  on  April  18  at  Geneva,  Britain  endorsed 
a  similar  League  resolution. ^0 

Meanwhile,  British  and  German  officials  had  privately 
continued  to  refine  their  differences  regarding  naval  arma¬ 
ments.  During  the  March  26  meeting  between  Hitler  and  Simon 
four  points  relative  to  these  issues  came  under  discussion. 
First,  Simon  extended  (and  Hitler  accepted)  an  invitation 
to  participate  in  the  preliminary  naval  conversation  then 
being  bilaterally  conducted  with  the  United  States,  Japan, 
France,  and  Italy.  Second,  the  Foreign  Minister  declared 
that  the  "ratio"  system  no  longer  seemed  promising  as  a 
method  of  achieving  naval  limitation;  instead,  he  announced 
that  they  were  studying  "the  possibilities  of  reaching  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  naval  construction  programmes  of  the  various 
countries  for  a  given  number  of  years."  Appearing  surprised. 
Hitler  showed  no  sympathy  for  this  deviation  from  the 
Washington  system:  "Should  it,  for  instance,  be  decided  to 
suspend  new  construction  entirely  during  this  period,  the 
other  Powers  would  then  possess  their  fleets  as  at  present 
completed,  whilst  we  would  still  be  in  the  position  of  having 
equality  of  rights  in  the  naval  sphere  on  paper  only." 

Third,  Hitler  declared  that,  although  Germany  was  en¬ 
titled  to  naval  parity  with  England,  his  government  had 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  financial  resources  to  challenge 
British  supremacy  but  would  voluntarily  agree  to  adjust  its 
construction  to  35  per  cent  of  the  Royal  Navy's  tonnage. 

Simon  objected  to  this  formula  as  being  too  high  because  it 
would  escalate  French  and  Italian  programs  with  the  symmetri¬ 
cal  effect  of  causing  Britain  to  build  and  thus  again  raise 
the  German  maximum.  Expectedly,  Hitler  refused  to  recognize 
French  or  Italian  naval  supremacy  on  the  grounds  that  Germany's 
security  requirements  were  equal  to  the  other  Continental 
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seapowers.  Fourth,  while  Simon  insisted  that  the  preliminary 
discussions  were  to  be  held  "without  prejudice  to  the  validity 
of  existing  treaty  provisions,"  he  also  expressed  his  hope 
that  these  "conversations  would  produce  results  which  would 
relate  to  the  future  and  which  could  then  replace  the 
existing  ^ersaille^/  provisions. "H  To  achieve  legal 
sanction  tor  their  rearmament  was,  of  course,  one  of  the 
Nazi  regime's  political  objectives. 

This  meeting  did  nothing  to  clear  away  the  fundamental 
confusion  between  London  and  Berlin  regarding  the  course 
which  the  preliminary  talks  would  take.  The  British  left 
under  the  Impression  that  the  Germans  were  in  a  conciliatory 
mood,  while  Hitler  understood  his  statements  to  be 
declarative . 12 

Before  the  preliminary  deliberations  got  underway, 
reports  in  the  British  press  of  German  submarine  construction 
temporarily  unsettled  officials  in  both  countries.  This 
episode  began  Innocently  with  Simon's  suggestion  that  an 
exchange  of  technical  information  between  naval  professionals 
would  facilitate  the  forthcoming  talks.  The  British  naval 
attache  was  confidentially  appraised  of  Germany's  surface 
construction  program  on  April  12  but  his  request  for  figures 
on  submarines  was  blandly  put  aside.  His  Geinman  informant 
privately  noted,  however,  that  information  on  submarine  con¬ 
struction  probably  could  have  been  given  "without  arousing 
more  unfavorable  reactions"  for  the  British  appeared  "thor- 
roughly  prepared  to  hear  such  news."  It  took  an  April  25 
article  about  Germany's  renewed  U-boat  construction, in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  to  smoke  out  the  truth.  The  attache  was 
promptly  called  in  and  told  that  "assembling"  of  twelve 
small  boats  of  250  tons  had  begun— after,  of  course, 

April  12.  Although  this  expose  aroused  considerable  hos¬ 
tility  in  the  British  press,  public  attention  quickly  shift¬ 
ed  to  the  mounting  potential  threat  of  Gexnnan  air  power. 

If  MacDonald  found  the  German  decision  to  build  submarines 
to  be  "ominous,"  the  Prime  Minister  nonetheless  informed 
Commons  on  May  3  that  the  Government  was  still  prepared  to 
hold  the  contemplated  talks. 


Negotiating  the  Agreement 

Basic  differences  between  the  British  and  German 
attitudes  collided  at  the  initial  London  meeting  of  the 
conferees  and  actual  negotiations  were  almost  nonexistent 
because  of  Hitler's  ultimative  diplomacy.  Essentially,  the 
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deliberations  leading  up  to  the  naval  agreement  brought  out  in 
sharp  relief  the  divergent  approaches  to  the  naval  question 
which  had  dominated  the  preconference  conversations.  As  the 
Germans  were  concerned  with  the  broad  political  implications 
of  the  issue,  while  the  British  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  its  technical  and  domestic  considerations,  the  initiative 
easily  fell  to  the  former. 

The  initial  session  of  these  conversations  quickly 
revealed  their  direction.  Sir  John  opened  the  June  4  morning 
meeting,  claiming  that  informal  meetings  with  other  naval 
powers  had  shown  that  "no  progress  was  to  be  achieved  as  long 
as  one  confined  oneself  to  laying  down  quantitative  limits" 
as  the  fixing  of  ratios  had  proven  "extraordinarily  difficult." 
Concluding  his  brief  remarks,  Simon  suggested  that  "the  best 
method  of  procedure  was  that  thete  should  first  be  a  co.  - 
prehensive  exchange  of  views  between  the  experts,  while  he 
Ministers  responsible  watched  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
carefully."  British  expectation  of  an  Intense  technical 
examination  of  naval  questions  was  abruptly  shattered  when 
Ambassador  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop  delivered  Germany's  ultimatum. 
After  reiterating  Hitler's  "generous  decision"  to  voluntarily 
limit  German  naval  tonnage  to  35  per  cent  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
he  demanded  to  know  whether  the  British  delegation  was  willing 
to  accept  this  ratio  as  "an  inviolable  and  firmly  estal>li8hed" 
first  principle.  While  Simon  angrily  pointed  out  that  this 
demand  "was  something  which  properly  belonged  not  to  the 
beginning  but  to  the  end  of  negotiations,"  Ribbentrop  made  it 
clear  that  his  position  was  not  open  to  bargaining  but  was 
being  put  forward  as  "a  final  decision  by  the  German 
Chancellor. Without  replying  Simon  stalked  from  the 
conference  room,  pleading  a  prior  engagement. 

The  remainder  of  this  first  meeting  found  the  Germans 
steadfastly  adhering  to  their  demand  for  confirmation  of  the 
35  per  cent  ratio  as  a  prerequisite  for  continuing  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  In  desperation,  Robert  Cralge  unsuccessfully  argued 
that,  while  he  did  not  see  any  "fundamental  differences  of 
opinion"  between  them,  he  must  differ  on  retention  of  the 
ratio  concept  as  the  basic  method  for  agreement.  "Furthermore," 
he  declared, 

the  ratio  system  of  the  Washington  Treaty  was  responsible 
for  all  the  present  difficulties  and  for  the  grave  danger 
of  unrestricted  competition  in  axrmaments.  Germany  was 
now  claiming  something  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
increasing  this  danger.  In  these  conversations  they  must 
not  think  in  bilateral  terms,  but,  in  view  of  the  coming 
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multilateral  negotiations,  they  must  keep  future 

conferences  in  mind;  nothing  said  in  the  course  of 

these  conversations  would  be  in  any  way  binding. 

The  Germans  showed  little  concern  for  these  technical  con¬ 
siderations;  Indeed,  Rlbbentrop  implied  that  British  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  35  per  cent  ratio  was  necessary  to  "creat  the 
basis"  for  Germany's  participation  in  "future  International 
negotiations  on  the  same  conditions  as  other  countries. "16 

When  Cralge's  final  efforts  failed  to  dislodge  the  Germans 
from  their  stand,  the  deliberations  rapidly  shifted  to  ex- 
plorat  bn  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  100-35  ratio. 

Three  basic  considerations  emerged  during  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours:  the  status  of  the  ratio  in  the  event  of  in¬ 
creased  third  country  building;  application  of  the  ratio  to 
categories;  and  determination  of  Germany's  submarine  quota. 

The  British  wished  to  determine  whether  the  Nazi  govern¬ 
ment  would  abide  by  the  100-35  ratio  if,  for  Instance,  France 
should  decide  to  counter  the  Anglo-German  agreement  by  in¬ 
creasing  its  current  lOO-SO  proportion  to  the  Royal  Navy? 
Rlbbentrop  declared  that  Germany  would  find  such  action 
"absolutely  Incomprehensible"  and  that,  while  the  Third  Reich 
was  willing  to  accept  an  actual  15  per  cent  French  naval  ad¬ 
vantage,  this  superiority  would  never  be  acknowledged  in 
principle.  The  Ambassador  denied  that  any  third  country  con¬ 
struction  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  basic  ratio;  how¬ 
ever,  he  observed  that  "Germany  must  proceed  from  the  as sum.pt ion 
that  Britain  would  maintain  her  naval  strength  in  a  definite 
proportion  to  that  of  other  European  naval  Powers."  Rlbbentrop 
did  hope  that  Britain  could  be  counter  on  to  oppose  such  third- 
nation  claims.  While  Craige  confirmed  that  his  government 
would  probably  seek  to  prevent  any  increases,  he  pointed  out 
that  they  naturally  would  not  be  able  to  exercise  any 
pressure  against  France. 

Next,  Crlage  proposed  that  the  100-35  ratio  be  extended 
to  "k)ie  system  of  categories."  While  Rlbbentrop  expressed 
Germany's  claim  to  global  tonnage  in  principle,  he  also  con¬ 
ceded  that  Germany  was  "prepared  to  come  to  an  understanding" 
with  the  British  on  this  point.  Rowever,  should  the  French 
embark  on  "an  unexpectedly"  large  cohstructlon  progr£un, 

Berlin  wanted  to  be  able  to  off-set  this  disadvantage  some¬ 
what  by  being  allowed  a  certain  freedom  of  transfer.  When 
figures  were  finally  suggested,  Rlbbentrop  with  a  proposed 
25  per  cent  transfer  limit.  Given  the  technical  problems 
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involved  in  establishing  figures  for  categories  and  transfer 
the  matter  was  reserved  for  later  consideration  once  the 
basic  principles  were  adopted. 

Finally,  the  Germans  claimed  the  same  privilege  regard¬ 
ing  submarines  as  allowed  other  powers;  that  is,  if  the 
current  parity  allowance  was  extended  at  the  upcoming  general 
conference,  Germany  would  make  a  similar  claim.  Yet  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  this  privilege  in  actual  practice  was  left  open  to 
negotiation.  Later  Ribbentrop  affirmed  that,  even  if  no 
general  treaty  should  emerge,  Germany  would  limit  itself  to 
parity  with  Britain — a  technical  concession  because  France 
possessed  a  larger,  more  modern,  submarine  fleet. 

Simon  finally  informed  the  German  delegation,  at  an 
evening  session  on  June  6,  that  the  British  government  was 
"prepared  and  intended  to  accept  the  declaration  of  the  German 
Reich  Chancellor  as  the  basis  for  further  naval  discussions." 
Neither  how  or  when  this  decision  was  arrived  at,  nor  what 
arguments  influenced  the  Cabinet,  is  known.  Yet  two  consid¬ 
erations  appear  to  have  been  significant:  subsequent  memoirs 
point  to  the  Admiralty  as  being  actively  in  favor  of  an 
Anglo-German  naval  understanding;  and  clrcumstancial  evidence 
supports  the  contention  that  the  prospect  of  securing  domestic 
partisan  advantage  also  argued  on  behalf  of  the  agreement. 

To  the  Admiralty  the  practical  advantages  of  stabilizing  naval 
construction  and  gaining  an  exchemge  of  information  by  means 
of  a  voluntary  accord  outweighed  the  legal  and  moral  aspects 
of  the  problem;  no  longer  did  "clinging  to  theories”  make 
sense  to  these  professionals.^^  That  Baldwin  and  the  Con¬ 
servative  leadership  were  watching  closely  for  an  Improvement 
of  their  domestic  opportunities  is  clear  from  their  calling 
a  "snap-election"  in  November  1935.  a  maneuver  that  gave  them 
a  handsome  majority  in  Commons. 

Before  arranging  the  formal  accord,  however,  Simon  insisted 
that  the  other  maritime  Powers  must  be  informed  of  the  Cabinet's 
decision.  Despite  German  misgivings  at  the  delay,  the  British 
circulated  their  Intentions  to  Washington,  Tokyo,  Rome,  and 
Paris,  inviting  comment.  Although  Washington  declared  that  the 
differential  between  the  British  and  German  fleets  was 
essentially  a  British  decision,  American  officials  did  note 
"with  particular  satisfaction"  that  Germany  accepted  the 
concept  of  limiting  naval  tonnage  by  categories  and  that 
Germany  was  prepared  to  accept  the  ratio  as  final  regardless  of 
third  Power  construction.  Tokyo  likewise  responded  with  no 
objection  to  the  German  proposal.  UnderstandeJbly  the  French 
were  exceedingly  dismayed  by  the  political  implications  of 
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such  an  accord.  While  they  did  not  formally  reply  until 
June  18,  the  French  contended  that:  1)  the  British  concession 
went  far  beyond  the  limited  scope  set  for  the  preliminary 
conversations;  2)  the  agreement  ran  counter  to  the  understand¬ 
ings  arrived  at  earlier  in  London,  Stresa,  and  Geneva  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  could  not  be  denounced  or  altered  either 
unilaterally  or  bilaterally;  and  3)  the  understanding  went 
contrary  to  the  French  position  that  all  armeunents  must  be 
treated  as  a  single  problem.  Moreover,  Paris  officials  warned 
that  if  the  Germans  began  to  build  they  would  have  to  add  to 
their  fleet  "in  order  to  maintain  a  sufficient  margin  over 
German  war  vessels  which  will  all  be  concentrated  in  one  sea." 
Also,  the  French  wondered  what  effect  German  construction  would 
have  on  Russian  naval  plans. Although  an  Anglo-German 
agreement  would  not  likely  find  great  favor  in  Rome,  it  may 
be  supposed — from  Italy's  attitude  at  Geneva  toward  the 
Versailles  restrictions — that  Italian  objections  were  much 
milder . 2l 

On  June  18,  an  official  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
British  and  German  delegations  officially  sealed  the  new 
naval  relationship.  The  intervening  negotiations,  between 
June  6-17,  had  found  the  German's  agreeing  to  accept  an 
immediate  45  per  cent  ratio  in  submarines  while  gaining  the 
right  to  full  parity.  Berlin  reserved  the  right  to  avail 
Itself  of  its  total  U-boat  tonnage  should  the  political 
situation  warrant  such  measures.  The  Admiralty's  apparent 
lack  of  serious  concern  for  the  German  construction  of  sub¬ 
marines  stemmed  from  their  belief  that  their  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  underwater  detection,  through  the  use  of  radar  (Asdic) , 
had  greatly  lessened  this  threat.  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  Raeder's  peacetime  reluctance  to  vigorously  expand 
U-boat  construction  was  the  Naval  Staff's  uncertainty  over  the 
extent  of  Britain's  advances  in  anti-submarine  methods.  Thus 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  British  merchant  shipping  planners 
did  not  believe  the  submarine  posed  their  greatest  threat; 
rather  they  were  more  concerned  about  the  menace  of  air 
attacks  on  the  ports  and  on  ships  approaching  port.22 

Also  these  negotiations  saw  the  British  delegation  making 
a  last  minute  attempt  to  insert  a  mild  reservation  regarding 
the  Versailles  restrictions,  which  was  designed  to  pacify  the 
French.  Due  to  vehement  German  opposition  this  idea  was 
quickly  dropped. 23 
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Analysis  of  Terms 

Outwardly  the  Anglo-German  Agreement — apart  from  its 
political  implications  which  will  be  discussed  later — appeared 
to  be  a  simply  constructed,  technical  vehicle  of  accommodation. 
In.  reality,  however,  it  was  a  bit  more  complex  piece  of 
machinery  for  it  carried  implicit  as  well  as  explicit  con¬ 
siderations.  Thus  while  the  Agreement  dealt  with  fundamental 
principles,  it  also  implicitly  authorized  intermittent  bi¬ 
lateral  conversations  to  amplify  and  develop  the  specific 
technical  features  of  the  understanding.  The  subsequent 
negotiations  finally  resulted  in  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Treaty 
of  1937,  which  incorporated  the  1935  Agreement  with  the 
principle  features  of  the  1936  London  Naval  Treaty.  Overall, 
then,  the  Agreement  was  characterized  by  two  essential  factors. 
First,  the  initial  understanding  explicitly  laid  down  the 
basic  principle  of  the  100-35  ratio.  Second,  this  under¬ 
standing  Implicitly  provided  for  a  continuing  mutual  exchange 
of  naval  construction  information  and  for  continuing  con¬ 
versations  designed  to  heuamer  the  fundamental  principles  into 
policy  commitments. 

In  the  first  sense,  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  summarized 
and  spelled  out  the  basic  naval  relationship  of  the  two 
nations.  The  100-35  ratio  was  **to  be  a  permanent  relation¬ 
ship**  in  that  the  total  tonnage  of  the  German  fleet  was  never 
to  exceed  35  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  (naval)  of  the 
British  Empire.  Germany  was  to  adhere  to  the  100-35  ratio 
**in  all  clrciimstances ,  **  but  if  third  Power  construction  should 
become  *' abnormal**  the  German  government  could  ask  for  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  basic  formula.  Germany  agreed,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  accept  the  system  '*which  divided  naval  vessels  into 
categories,  fixing  the  maximum  tonnage  and/or  armament  for 
vessels  in  each  category,**  and  to  apply  its  35  per  cent  ratio 
to  each  of  these  categories,  except  submarines.  However,  the 
Germans  reserved  the  right  to  vary  the  ratio  in  one  or  two 
categories,  after  consulting  British  officials,  should  con¬ 
ditions  warrant  such  measures.  Germany  agreed  to  a  temporary 
submarine  tonnage  allotment  of  45  per  cent  of  the  British 
Empire *s  total,  but  insisted  upon  the  right  to  full  parity- 
after  notifying  the  British  Admiraltyr-if  they  felt  the 
increase  was  justified. 24 

Implicit  in  this  statement  of  principles  was  the  under¬ 
standing  that  naval  professionals  from  both  sides  would  begin 
examining  the  technical  implications  of  the  Agreement  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  official  exchange  of  Notes.  Consequently,  the 
negotiations  which  began  in  early  June  continued  unbroken 
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throughout  the  summer  with  British  and  German  naval  represen¬ 
tatives  succeeding  by  June  23  in  reaching  an  understanding  on 
qualitative  limitations . 

The  German  Delegation  supports  the  aim  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  reach  qualitative  limitation  in  any  future 
agreement . 

Germany  will  be  ready  to  accept  any  limitation  of  types, 
for  instance  reduction  of  displacements  and  reduction 
of  gun  caliber,  as  well  as  any  abolition  of  types, 
e.g.,  the  abolition  of  Cruisers  A  and  Submarines, 
if  such  regulations  applied,  and  were  at  the  seune  time 
carried  through,  by  all  other  naval  Powers.  Germany 
would  particularly  welcome  any  such  measures  as  a 
further  step  towards  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments. 

More  specifically,  the  Germans  endorsed  British  proposals 
that  would  limit  capital  ships  to  25,000  tons  and  12-inch 
guns;  limit  aircraft  carriers  to  22,000  tons;  prohibit 
further  construction  of  type  A  cruisers  (10,000  tons, 

8-inch  guns);  limit  type  B  cruisers  to  7,000  tons;  establish 
an  1,850  ton  upper  limit  for  destroyers;  and  edsollsh 
submarines. 2 5 


While  the  conversations  aimed  at  delaying  German 
construction  of  capital  ships  and  submarines,  the  Nazi 
government  stated  that  its  "unalterable”  policy  was  to  com¬ 
plete  the  construction  of  its  "entire  35%  quota  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1942."  At  the  same  time  the  Germans  announced  that 
they  were  "prepared  to  adhere  to  the  rules  regarding  submarine 
warfare  as  set  out  in  Part  IV  of  the  London  Naval  Treaty 
/of  1930/,  and  to  accept  them  for  herself  Irrespective  of 
whether^they  are  adhered  to  by  all  other  Powers . "  The  Nazi 
government  also  agreed  to  adopt,  reciprocally,  "all  measures 
for  the  exchange  of  information"  which  the  British  hoped  to 
incorporate  in  the  future  general  naval  agreement. ^6 

Finally,  the  two  nations  agreed-,  in  terms  of  tonnage 
figures,  to  the  actual  application  of  the  100-35  ratio.  The 
following  figures  were  an  estimated  projection  of  the  two 
fleets  as  they  would  be  at  the  end  of  1942. 


Capital  ships 
Aircraft  carriers 
Heavy  cruisers  "A" 
Light  cruisers  "B" 


Approx.  Br. 
tonnage 
504, o5o 
111,950 
146,300 
326,200* 


Approx .  Ger . 
tonnage 
176,000 
40,000 
50,000 
110,000** 
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Destroyers 

Submarines 


Approx .  Br . 
tonnage 
150,000* 
49,000 


Approx.  Ger. 
tonnage 
53,000** 
22,000 


*British  planned  to  retain,  additionally,  ten  over-age 
cruisers  and  50,000  tons  of  over-age  destroyers. 

**Germans  planned  to  retain,  additionally,  10,000-20,000 
tons  of  over-age  cruisers  and  about  17,000  tons  of'  over-age 
destroyers. 

Source;  Compiled  from  D.G.F.P.,  Ser.  C,  IV,  413-14,  587. 

Although  subsequent  Anglo-German  naval  developments — 
including  Hitler's  April,  1939  denunciation — are  treated  in 
detail  below,  the  German  decision  in  December  1938  to  con¬ 
struct  U-boats  up  to  100  per  cent  parity  warrants  mention 
here.  On  December  10,  the  German  government  infoirmed  London 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  exercise  their  right,  according 
to  paragraph  2  (f)  of  the  1935  Agreement,  "to  build  up  to  100 
per  cent  of  the  British  submarine  tonnage. "27  Representatives 
of  the  Admiralty,  while  not  denying  such  action  was  within 
the  Third  Reich's  perogative,  met  with  German  naval  authorities 
on  December  30,  in  an  effort  to  dissuade  the  Nazi  government 
from  going  through  with  their  plans.  The  British  hoped  to 
obtain  an  adjustment  of  Germany's  submarine  construction 
short  of  full  parity,  however,  this  proposition  was  vetoed 
by  Berlin.  German  naval  officers  did  say,  unofficially, 
that  their  U-boat  program  for  1939  would  not  exceed  65  per 
cent  of  the  current  British  tonnage  of  70,000.28 


Assessment  of  the  Naval  Pact 

To  evaluate  the  Anglo-German  naval  pact  is  to  strike  a 
balance  between  its  partisans  and  its  opponents;  for  if  the 
Agreement's  supporters  have  overly  extolled  its  virtues,  its 
detractors  have  charged  it  with  too  many  sins.  To  the  first, 
the  naval  accord  was  a  pragmatic  step  designed  to  stabilize 
German  construction  and  a  foxrward  step  in  naval  limitation; 
while  to  the  second,  it  constituted  "appeasement"  that  was 
unnecessary,  illegal  and  immoral  and  that  rented  all  hopes 
of  a  united  front  against  German  rearmament.  An  interim 
assessment— as  British  records  have  not  been  opened— is  most 
difficult  because  it  involves  consideration  of  vast  political 
and  technical  factors.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  examine 
the  Agreement  in  two  stages:  how  did  contemporary  statesmen 
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and  officials  view  the  pact?  And  what  has  been  the 
historical  verdict  of  the  accord? 

The  Contemporary  View.  Examination  of  contemporary 
attitudes  suggests  several  major  considerations.  First,  the 
German  and  British  governments  each  believed  the  pact  largely 
secured  their  particular  policy  objectives.  To  the  British 
this  was  to  be  found  in  the  broad  German  concessions  on 
technical  points,  while  to  the  Germans  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
Britain's  acknowledgement  that  the  Versailles  restrictions 
were  dead.  Second,  domestic  opposition  in  Britain  to  the 
Agreement  was  limited  in  volume  and  alternatives.  The 
strongest  arguments  by  these  critics  questioned  the  accord's 
legality  and  morality,  and  its  impact  on  Anglo-French  re¬ 
lations.  Third,  reactions  from  abroad  were  mixed,  with  the 
loudest  outcry  against  the  pact  coming,  predictably,  from 
France.  Two  points  stand  out  in  analysis  of  these  complaints. 
Those  French  and  Russian  statesmen  who  were  vociferous  in 
their  condemnation  suggested  no  meaningful  alternative  to 
curb  Germany's  unilateral  rearmeunent,  except  to  stand  united 
in  verbal  protest.  And  those  leaders  who  charged  the  British 
with  seeking  only  selfish  motives  did  so  on  the  grounds  that 
England's  behavior  Injured  their  own  national  interests. 

German  officials  were  unanimously  satisfied  that  the  new 
naval  understanding  had  furthered  their  own  specific  pur¬ 
poses.  Although  Ribbentrop  called  the  accord  "the  beginning 
of  a  practical  peace  policy,"  he  was  very  much  aware  of  the 
Agreement's  political  Implications.  He  deftly  suggested 
that  an  Important  "result  of  these  negotiations  is  that  we 
have  broken  the  ice  in  the  rigid  political  situation  in 
Europe. In  a  confidential  Naval  Staff  memorandum  this 
point  was  made  even  more  succinctly: 


The  success  of  the  Agreement  lies  principally  in  the 
political  sphere.  In  this  respect  its  consequences 
should  not  be  underrated.  As  a  result  of  the  Agreement 
the  most  powerful  of  our  former  enemies  and  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  has  formally 
Invalidated  an  important  part  of  this  Treaty  and 
formally  recognized  Germany's  equality  of  rights.  The 
danger  of  Germany's  being  isolated,  which  definitely 
threatened  in  March  and  April  of  this  year,  has  been 
eliminated.  A  political  understanding  with  Great 
Britain  has  been  initiated  by  the  naval  settlement. 

The  front  recently  formed  against  us  by  the  Stresa 
Powers  has  been  considerably  weakened  by  the  Agreement. 
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Nor  did  the  German  naval  professionals  find  the  ratio 
objectionable  for,  as  a  staff  officer  noted,  "any  substantially 
larger  figure  than  permitted  by  the  Agreement  could  hardly  be 
reached  in  the  next  decade."  In  terms  of  the  internal 
struggle  eunong  the  military  services  within  the  Third  Reich, 
the  Navy  now  possessed  a  clearly  defined  policy  with  which 
to  bargain  for  construction  priorities. 30 

British  officials  defended  the  Agreement  on  the  grounds 
of  technical  necessity  and  political  expediency.  Before 
Commons  of  July  21,  Sir  Bolton  Eyres-Monsell,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  declared  that  the  government  regarded  the 
naval  accord  as  essential  because  "it  held  out  the  possibility 
of  averting  for  all  time  the  threat  of  ^nglo-German/  naval 
rivalry"  and  believed  it  to  be  "a  contribution  to  world  peace 
and  international  appeasement. "  The  Agreement  "must  definitely 
be  favourable  to  the  naval  interests  of  other  Powers,"  he 
inlsted,  because  it  furnished  "a  fixed  point  of  departure" 
for  future  naval  limitation  discussions.  To  Labor  Party 
charges  that  the  Cabinet  had  "tore  up  entirely"  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  Sir  Bolton  claimed  that  the  government  had  "to  face 
facts."  Indeed,  he  declared: 

We  have  to  deal  with  the  essentially  practical  problem 
that  Germany  is  already  constructing  a  fleet  which  is 
outside  the  limits  laid  down  in  the  Versailles  Treaty; 
what  we  have  done  is,  by  agreement  with  Germany,  to 
circumscribe  the  effects  which  might  flow  from  this 
unilateral  decision  of  Germany.  We  believe  this  to  be 
in  the  ultimate  Interests  of  all  the  naval  Powers  of 
the  world,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  a  serious  error 
would  have  been  committed  by  this  country  had  His 
Majesty's  Government  either  refused  to  accept  the 
offer  or  even  hesistated  unduly  to  do  so. 31 

In  the  House  of  Lords  five  days  later.  Lord  Londonderry 
argued  that  the  naval  pact  was  necessary  because  "we  are  a 
practical  people  and  we  have  to  face  the  facts  of  the 
situation."  To  Londonderry  the  issues  were  clear:  the 
momentum  for  arms  limitation  had  been  slipping  away  due  to 
missed  opportunities.  The  naval  arrangement,  he  emphasized, 
must  be  examined  in  the  context  of  these  three  main 
considerations : 

first,  that  the  offer  made  to  us  by  Germany  was  made  to 
this  country,  and  not  to  other  countries;  secondly,  that 
in  itself,  it  left  the  liberty  of  naval  construction  of 
other  countries  unaffected;  and  thirdly,  that  to  have 
insisted  on  prior  consultation  with  other  countries 
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wOul<i  clef  ini  t6ly  have  meant  the  loss  of  the  Agreement, 
with  incalculable  results,  in  our  judgment,  for  the 
naval  position  of  this  and  of  the  other  naval  Powers, 
and,  ahd,  in  fact,  I  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  for 

the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

Denyihg  that  the  paOt  in  anyway  prejudiced  the  position  of 
other  naval  powers,  he  discounted  French  complaints  and 
claimed  that  the  accord  afforded  France  a  permanent,  superi¬ 
ority  o;)’er  the  Gerhian  navy.^^ 

Reflecting  the  feelings  of  the  Admiralty,  Earl  Beatty, 
Admir&l  of  the  Fleet,  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
"I  am  Of  the  opinion  that  we  owe  thanks  to  the  lex-mans. 

They  catne  to  us  with  outstretched  hands  and  voluntarily 
proposed  to  accept  a  35  to  100  ratio  in  fleet  strength.  If 
they  haci  made  different  proposals,  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  stop  them.  That  we  do  not  have  an  armament  race 
with  one  nation  in  the  world  at  least  is  something  for  which 
we  must  be  thai*kful. 

Op^sition  to  the  pact  questioned  the  government's 
political  wisdom  ih  turning  away  from  the  Stresa  Front  and  its 
previous  stand  against  the  unilateral  abrogation  of  treatie.'^. 
To  Winston  Churchill  the  Agreement  was  regrettable  because 
t  meant  that  the  Cabinet  had  condoned  Hitler's  "flagrant 
breach”  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  while  not  suggesting  that 
the  Nati.  offer  should  have  been  arbitrarily  dismissed,  he 
argued  In  Commons  on  July  22  that;  "It  would  have  been  far 
better,  ^ven  though  we  could  not  get  complete  assurances  in 
regard  to  the  ratio  of  Germany  with  ourselves,  to  have 
carried  these  matters  forward  to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
endeavored  td...^uild/  a  policy  of  collective  security 
among' eil  the  nations  of  the  world."  in  the  sam.e  vein, 
members  Of  the  Labor  Party  accused  the  government  of  yielding 
"to  powtfer  politics  and  blackmail"  what  it  had  "refused  to 
international  justice  an^  co-operation."^'^ 

> 

Nor  did  Churchill  believe  that  this  isolated  action 
worked  "fOt  the  dause  of  peace."  instead,  he  felt  that  the 
net  rOlsiiit  ,of  GettA^n  naval  construction  was  that  uhe  Royal 
Navy  would  lose  much  of  its  deterrent  effect  toward  future 
war.  TlVft  immediate  impact  of  sanctioning  Nazi  seapower 
would  be  ’the';*'l038  fijf  the  command  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Germans; 
then,  ae.e  ednse^dehcer  would  follow  the  withdrawal  ot 
Britis)i  peapoWer  tfrom  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Far  East 
to  reeih.tkih  a  proper'  balance  of  power  in  the  North  Sea-- 
thefeby  efeeing  thfe  Italians  and  Japanese  to  carry  out  their 
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expanlonist  policies.  Churchill  believed  that  only  a  major 
rebuilding  of  British  and  French  seapower,  at  a  considerable 
expense,  could  prevent  a  general  deterioration  to  the 
detriment  of  Britain. 35 

The  granting  to  Germany  of  the  right  to  build  submarines 
to  45  per  cent  of  Britain's  strength  aroused  reminders  of 
the  naval  crisis  of  the  World  War.  Hitler's  pledge  to  join 
in  the  mutual  abolition  of  these  underwater  warships  and  to 
subscribe  to  the  international  rules  of  submarine  warfare  did 
not  appease  Churchill.  To  find  promise  in  the  former  point, 
he  reminded  the  government,  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan  were  absolutely  opposed  to  such 
abolition;  while  to  find  solace  in  the  second  consideration, 
he  charged,  is  "the  acme  of  gullibility"  for  a  nation  at 
war  makes  the  fullest  use  of  its  best  weapons. 36 

The  brief  debate  over  the  Naval  Agreement  ended  when 
Commons  voted  247  to  44  to  endorse  the  government's  action. 
With  even  Churchill  finally  voting  with  the  majority,  par¬ 
liamentary  criticism  quickly  died  down.  The  Cabinet's 
relief  can  perhaps  best  be  described  by  Prime  Minister 
Samuel  Baldwin's  private  view  that  the  Anglo-German  accord  was 
"the  first  real  and  practical  move  in  disarmament  that  has 
been  accomplished  since  the  war...^and/  he  regretted  that 
one  or  two  in  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that  you  could 
not  trust  the  Germans  to  keep  their  word. "37 

In  Paris,  the  Anglo-German  naval  accord  was  greeted  in 
almost  all  circles  with  a  virulent  indignation  that  slowly 
gave  way  to  a  sulky  resentment.  The  decision  to  announce 
the  pact  on  June  18  was  unthinking,  as  this  was  the  120th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  French  officials, 
although  measuring  the  language  of  their  formal  notes, 
privately  felt  that  Germany  had  finally  succeeded  in  driving 
an  effective  wedge  into  the  anti-revisionist  front  which  had 
been  united  at  London,  Stresa,  and  Geneva.  In  a  speech  on 
June  27  French  Naval  Minister  Pietri  labelled  the  Agreement 
"a  grave  occurrence"  which  "modified  the  equilibrium  of 
European  naval  forces."  While  unsurprised  at  Germany's  naval 
rearmament,  he  expressed  astonishment  at  "the  precipitous 
approval  that  England  gave  to  it,  under  conditions  which  can 
cause  us  to  doubt,  not  only  her  friendship,  but  her  tradi¬ 
tional  prudence."  That  same  day,  the  French  Naval  Commission 
issued  a  communique  declaring  that  the  naval  agreement  had 
"the  necessary  consequences  of  restoring  to  France  complete 
liberty  in  naval  matters  until  the  conlcusion  of  a  new  general 
agreement. "38 
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The  French  press  immediately  loosened  a  barrage  of 
anti-British  agitation  in  which  they  charged  that  London  had 
broken  the  Stresa  Front  against  Hitler  and,  worse  still,  that 
the  British  were  not  giving  their  naval  secrets  to  Germany 
while  refusing  them  to  France. 39  while  the  first  complaint, 
a  constant  theme  in  all  quarters,  was  legitimate,  the  second 
was  less  so;  the  French  government  could  have  access  to  the 
British  and  German  exchange  of  naval  information  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity.  Arguments  appeared  also  contesting  the  tech¬ 
nical  advantage  of  the  pact.  For  example,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Germany,  under  the  pact,  would  be  allowed  183,000  tons 
for  capital  ships,  when  France,  under  the  1930  London  Treaty 
(which  she  signed  but  did  not  ratify) ,  could  claim  only 
105,000  tons.  Hitler's  proposal  to  abolish  the  U-boat  was 
dismissed  out  hand,  and  his  willingness  to  abide  by  the  rules 
governing  submarine  warfare  was  derided.  To  one  author,  the 
naval  pact  "spells  an  armaments  race  between  Germany  and 
France,  and  also  between  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia.  "40  lie 
was,  however,  wrong  on  both  counts. 

In  a  private  exchange  with  Eden,  who  was  in  Paris  on 
June  21-22  to  explain  the  treaty,  French  officials  charged 
that  the  British  government  was  guilty  of  failing  to  appreciate 
the  seriousness  of  the  breach  in  the  Versailles  restrictions 
and  of  not  holding  out  for  greater  German  concessions.  In 
his  memoirs.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  recounts  that  Eden  responded  to 
his  accusers  "with  a  retort  that  was  never  answered." 

Did  Mr.  Leger  think  that  Part  V  of:  the  Versailles 
Treaty  that  restricted  German  armeiments  was  now  worth 
anything  as  a  bargaining  counter?. . .Our  case  was  that 
we  circumscribed  Germany's  power  and  did  not  give 
Germany  any  new  power.  We  could  not  postpone  the 
naval  question  for  a  general  agreement  on  all 
armaments  that  might  never  be  made.... The  fact  that 
Hitler  was  ready  to  accept  the  international  rules  for 
submarine  warfare  was  of  great  valu^  to  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

Eden  went  further.  He  reminded  Foreign  Minister  Pierre  Laval 
that  France  had  in  April  1934  failed  to  objectively  consider 
German  propositions  concerning  land  forces  which  would  have 
limited  the  German  army  at  levels  far  below  those  which  they 
now  claimed.  Rather  than  find  themselves  in  the  same  position 
regarding  naval  armaments,  Eden  declared  that  the  British 
chose  to  profit  realistically  from  the  French  example. 
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Perhaps  the  best  rebuttal  to  Eden's  argument  was  Andre 
Geraud's  evaluations  of  the  general  drift  of  British  foreign 
policy,  of  which  the  naval  pact  was  only  a  sympton.  He 
noted  that: 

One  consequence  of  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement 
is  a  strengthening  of  all  that  is  bold  and  adventurous 
in  German  foreign  policy. . .after  these  last  events  we 
are  not  justified  in  presuming  that  Downing  Street  will 
have  the  wisdom  to  define  and  execute  a  policy  which 
can  prevent  war.  If  a  crisis  arrives,  England  will 
perhaps  end  by  entering  the  conflict  on  the  side  of 
those  who  are  devoted  to  international  peace;  but  she 
will  not  have  known  in  advance  how  to  create  that 
'deterrent  to  war'  about  which  Messrs.  Baldwin  and 
MacDonald  have  frequently  spoken  during  the  past  year. 
This  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  portent. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  French  Foreign  policy 
was  essentially  more  sound.  In  their  approach  to  political 
issues  such  as  disarmament  and  the  Versailles  Treaty  re¬ 
strictions — as  to  military  strategy — a  "Maginof  complex 
prevailed. 

A  few  Frenchmen  sought  to  understand  England's  decision 
to  treat  with  Germany  and  to  place  this  action  in  perspec¬ 
tive.  The  President  of  the  French  Senate's  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  wondered  if  perhaps  their  own  policy  toward 
armaments  had  not  been  obdurate. 

Have  we  not  perhaps  irritated  our  friends  for  the  last 
few  years  with  our  everlasting  mania  for  linking  into  a 
whole  all  the  questions  under  discussion  in  order  to 
solve  any  of  them?  If  the  'multilateralism'  dear  to 
our  bureaucrats  has  hitherto  resulted  in  nothing  but 

trivial  arguments,  is  it  not  understandable  that  the 
British  should  prefer  less  dilatory  methods  than  those 
which  have  resulted  in  the  rearmament  of  Germany,  not 
to  35  per  cent  but  to  130  per  cent  of  the  French  Army?^^ 

Laval,  in  his  conversations  with  Eden,  did  not  appear  to  be 
as  concerned  as  some  of  his  countrymen  regarding  the  ratio; 
however,  he  noted  that  domestic  opinion  necessitated  post¬ 
poning  the  preliminary  naval  talks. 45  as  French  tempers 
cooled,  Paris  gradually  came  to  recognize  the  desirability 
of  cooperating  with  Britain  toward  resolving  questions  of 
naval  rearmament.  Informal  Anglo-French  talks  expanded 
gradually  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  France's  fulfledged 
participation  in  the  London  Naval  Conference  was  assured. 
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The  attitudes  of  other  governments  to  the  naval  pact 
varied  widely,  from  Russian  hostility  to  American  endorse¬ 
ment.  In  Moscow,  the  Soviet  authorities  were  reportedly 
"intensely  disturbed"  by  the  Agreement)  Indeed,  Foreign 
Commissar  Maxim  Litvinov  began  referring  to  the  British  as 
"blacklegs."  Russlem  dismay,  according  to  the  American 
ambassador,  was  based  on  the  theory  that  Hitler  could  bo  re¬ 
strained  only  by  "a  'chain'  of  states  armed"  to  oppose  him; 
now  that  England  had  defected  from  the  united  front,  the 
Soviets  feared  that  Italy  emd  other  nations  would  follow 
suit.  However  significant  all  of  this  was  for  Eurooean 
developments,  Russian  officials  were  even  more  concerned 
about  Its  repercussions  In  the  Far  East  because  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  construction  would  make  It  necessary  for  Britain  to  con¬ 
centrate  a  greater  part  of  Its  naval  power  in  the  North  Sea. 

A  natural,  but  extremely  unpleeisant,  result  of  this  would  be 
the  lifting  of  restraints  on  Japemese  ambition.  In  Rome, 
Mussolini  apparently  did  not  show  any  alarm  over  the  terms 
of  the  Agreement,  yet  he  did  object  to  not  being  more  fully 
consulted. 46  if  Italy  was  to  be  in  sharp  disagreement  with 
England  emd  to  draw  closer  to  France  during  the  following 
months.  It  was  due  more  to  political  matters  in  East  Africa 
than  to  the  naval  pact. 

Officials  In  Washington,  as  noted  earlier,  gxeeted  the 
pact  with  considerable  satisfaction  as  It  showed  that  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  found  among  the  leading  European  naval  powers 
and  that  quantitative  methods,  suc2i  as  the  ratio  system,  were 
still  acceptable.  The  specific  terms  of  the  pact  did  not 
carry  emy  significance  for  Washington  because  of  America's 
principle  concern  with  Pacific  sea  power.  One  American 
diplomat,  Hugh  S.  Wilson,  who  was  close  to  the  Geneva  nego¬ 
tiations,  did  note  at  the  time  how  "unique"  British  policy 
was— first,  joining  in  condemlng  Germany  for  its  unilateral 
assumption  of  rearmament  and,  then,  coming  to  a  naval  agree¬ 
ment  with  Germany  in  a  similar  unilateral  move.  "I  would 
like,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "to  be  able  to  stand  up  and  not 
only  say  but  feel  that  such  action  was  entirely  consistent 
and  that  doubtless  God  Himself  had  Inspired  it!  They  are  a 
wonderful  race,  regardless  of  this  and  other  strange  con¬ 
tradictions  they  generally  work  out  sound  results.  More 
power  to  them!  "47 

The  Historical  Verdict.  Few  historical  verdicts  of  the 
Agreement  can  claim  to  be  objective  for,  in  the  most  part, 
these  evaluations  consist  of  the  after-thoughts  of 
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contemporary  figures.  "I  feel  neither  regret  nor  doubt  as  to 
the  course  that  I  then  took,"  Sir  Seunuel  Hoare  has  written. 
"Has  subsequent  history  condemned  my  judgment  or  chcuiged  my 
mind?  So  far  from  weaUcening  the  conclusions  that  I  reached 
at  the  time,  it  has  confirmed  them."  Admiral  Raeder  has 
been  decidedly  less  generous  for  he  has  condemned  allied 
leadership  for  refusing  to  discuss  the  readjustment  of  the 
Versailles  military  restrictions  with  the  Weimar  Repxablic, 
although  "they  unhesitatingly  entered  into  such  discussions 
with  the  National  Socialist  State  of  Hitler,  and  granted  it 
everything  they  had  refused  the  Weimar  statesmen,"  The 
first  scholar  to  study  the  pact  in  detail  has  criticized  the 
entire  affair,  "The  conclusion  of  the  agreement,"  writes 
D.  C.  Watt,  "is  a  sad  comment  on  the  order  of  priorities  held 
by  the  Conservative  government,  on  the  admiralty's  assessment 
of  the  weakness  and  needs  of  British  sea  power,  on  the  failure 
and  eclipse  of  the  foreign  office,  and  on  the  resulting  lack 
of  though  given  to  diplomatic  considerations  in  the  decade 
before  the  war. "48 

Aliy  assessment  of  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  must 
consider  at  least  four  points.  First,  the  pact  represented 
a  substantial  diplomatic  victory  for  the  Nazi  government 
since  it  forgave  Hitler's  unilateral  abrogation  of  the 
Versailles  restrictions  and  signified  the  advent  of  Britain's 
"appeasement"  policy.  Second,  it  was  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  destructive  of  allied  unity  as  its  critics  have  so  often 
claimed.  Third,  the  accord  provided  the  basis  for  furthering 
general  naval  limitation  during  the  following  months,  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  have  greatly  affected  actual  German  naval 
construction.  Fourth,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Nazi 
government  deliberately  intended  to  violate  the  1935 
Agreement . 

That  Hitler  secured  considerable  diplomatic  advantage 
from  the  naval  pact  has,  surely,  been  made  clear.  In  Watt's 
judgment,  the  pact  registered  "the  first  triumph  for  the  new 
methods  ^i.e,,  ultimative  technique^/  of  Nazi  diplomacy"  and 
stimulated  Hitler's  appetite  for  yet  more  revisionism.  In 
this  single  action,  he  forced  British  approval  of  Germaui  re¬ 
armament  and,  in  doing  so,  temporarily  divided  the  allies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  naval  accord  provided  British 
Conservatives  with  the  cornerstone  for  their  ill-conceived 
appeasement  policy.  They  subsequently  extolled  this  under¬ 
standing,  as  Churchill  has  sarcastically  pointed  out,  "to 
prove  to  all  the  world  how  easy  it  is  to  have  working  arreuige- 
ments  between  democratic  Parliamentary  nations  and  Totali- 
tariem  dictatorship."  As  A.  L.  Rowse  has  observed,  in  typical 
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that  the  naval  Agreement  "initiated  the  connivance  and 
started  the  rot"  that  was  to  be  known  as  appeasement. 49 

That  the  naval  Agreement  was  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
location  of  Britain's  continental  policies  is  a  charge  often 
uncritically  levied.  It  is  true  that  British  officials  could 
have  handled  the  affair  with  more  consideration  for  French 
feelings I  but  then  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  French  in 
their  previous  considerations  of  British  policies  toward 
disarmeunent  emd  naval  limitation.  Yet  critics  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  indict  the  Anglo-German  pact  for  fatally  ruining 
Premco-British  cooperation,  for  destroying  the  Stress  Front, 
^uld  for  undercutting  the  international  and  moral  authority 
of  the  League.  To  suggest,  as  Churchill  did  later,  that  the 
League  wielded  "a  combined  opposition  of  force  and  of  law  to 
treaty-breaking,  which  Germany,  then  practically  unarmed, 
could  certainly  not'  have  overcome"  is  to  confuse  fact  ritli 
illusion.  The  will  to  utilize  force  to  enforce  the  law  did 
not  exist.  Britain's  difficulties  with  Italy  came  from 
Stresa,  not  the  naval  Agreement,  and  from  the  -jovernmont ' s 
curious  decision  to  treat  with  Hitler  on  amaments  but  not 
with  Mussolini  on  Ethiopia,  To  tie  the  Anglo-I talian  rupture 
to  the  naval  Agreement  is  to  misread  events.  "There  is  less 
force  in  the  imputation  that  we  shattered  the  glass  front  of 
Stresa,"  Vemsittart  has  written,  "more  in  the  charge  that  we 
broke  an  agreement  made  in  February  that  we  should  only 
release  Germany  from  restrictions  as  part  of  a  general  settle¬ 
ment.  Tactless  rather  them  faithless,  we  asked  for  trouble. 
The  French  Anglophobes  all  came  to  the  surface;  our  Franco¬ 
philes  carped  back, “50  But  this  was  a  temporary  state  of 
affairs  for  when  disappointment  abated  in  Paris,  French 
delegates  were  dispatched  to  the  London  naval  conference  where 
they  joined  in  the  1936  treaty  as  well  as  the  sxibsequent 
Anglo-German  pact  of  1937,  If  the  French  disliked  the  1935 
Agreement,  they  apparently  had  even  less  enthusiasm  for  the 
prospect  of  "unregulated"  German  naval  construction. 

That  the  Anglo-German  pact  facilitated  the  negotiation 
of  later  naval  limitation  agreements  is  a  matter  of  record 
for  without  assurances  from  Berlin,  British  officials  would 
have  been  far  more  circumspect  in  their  pursuit  of  qualita¬ 
tive  restrictions.  The  frequent  charge  that  Japan's  failure 
to  adopt  the  1936  restrictions  had  a  circumscribing  effect  , 
on  these  limitations— most  notably  those  regarding  capital 
ships — is  true,  but  this  effect  was  not  a  debilitating  one. 

A  naval  race  involving  qualitative  competition — which  Lord 
Chatfield  has  called  "the  most  virulent  form  of  naval 
rivalry"— was  avoided  in  continental  waters. 
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Whether  or  not  the  35  per  cent  ratio  actually  limited 
the  size  of  the  Nazi  fleet  is  quite  another  matter.  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  alledges  that  "the  Agreement. . .undoubtedly 
slowed  down  German  naval  construction.  Between  1935  and  1939 
Hitler  could,  with  little  difficulty,  have  expanded  his 
ship-building  yards  and  forced  a  race  in  all  three  fields  of 
land,  air  emd  sea. "51  Exception  may  be  taken  to  this 
gratuitous  estimate  for  the  Third  Reich's  ability  to  expand 
the  capacity  of  German  shipyards  was  distinctly  limited t  its 
amount  of  available  armor  plate  was  quite  small  and  its 
competing  military  consumers  restricted  the  Navy  to  only  a 
poor  third  for  priority  items  such  as  funds  2md  manpower. 52 
A  better  argument  might  be  made  that,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  without  the  psychological  effect  of  the  Agreement, 
Raeder  would  have  concentrated  on  submarines  and  c(xnmerce 
raiders  which  might  have  left  him  without  a  balanced  fleet 
but  would  have  posed  am  Infinitely  greater  threat  to  British 
sea  lanes.  Watt  claims  that  the  Admiralty  knew,  but  ignored, 
the  fact  that  the  Nazi  could  not  have  exceeded  the  35  per  ' 
cent  ratio  before  1942  even  without  a  treaty,  while  Vansittart 
suggests  that  "the  Germans  accepted  restriction  to  make  virtue 
of  necessity. "53  Just  what  actual  limiting  effect,  if  any, 
the  1935  pact  had  on  the  size  of  the  Nazi  fleet  will  probably 
remain  a  contentious  point i  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  German 
navy  was  actually  at  considerably  less  than  half  the  ratio 
when  war  broke  out  in  1939.54 

The  fundamental  issue  involved  in  the  naval  pact,  from 
the  British  standpoint,  must  be  kept  in  sight i  the  question 
before  the  Cabinet  in  June  was.  not  how  to  keep  Germany  from 
building  a  fleet— the  time  for  this  decision  would  have  been 
earlier  at  Stresa  or  Geneva— but  rather  how  to  preserve 
British  naval  supremacy  in  the  face  of  this  renewed  con¬ 
struction.  This  situation  brought  forth  not  only  quantita¬ 
tive  but,  more  importantly,  qualitative  factors.  It  has 
been  Lord  Chatfield's  c<»itentlon  that  "the  wise,  indeed  the 
ineviteUsle,  course"  was  that  which  they  followedt  to  arrive 
at  a  volimtary  agreement  with  Germany  in  order  to  "tiry  and 
stabilize  naval  construction  in  Europe  and  call  a  halt  to 
secret  construction  and  suspicion."  In  retrospect,  he  still 
maintains  that,  while  France  was  irritated  by  the  Agreement, 
"if  we  had  refused  it,  there  could  be  no  agreement  at  all, 
quantitative  or  qualitative,  in  Europe  and  a  race  of  ship 
construction  of  all  types  must  inevitably  ensue.  The 
Versailles  Treaty  had  been  tom  up  by  Germanyi . . .it  was  no 
use  clinging  to  theories. "55 
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This  opinion  coincides  with  the  belated  concession  of  a 
French  admiral  «dio  has  written!  "Looking  back  after  the 
intervening  years,  <me  can  understand  the  cold  logic  of  Great 
Britain  in  officially  recognizing  German  naval  rearmament  amd 
agreeing  to  a  limit,  even  a  very  large  one,  rather  than 
having  no  agreed  limit  at  all.  It  would  have  been  common- 
sense  if  the  French  too  had  been  just  as  realistic  and  had 
jettisoned  the  ineffectual  legalisms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
to  which  she  still  citing.  At  that  time,  however,  the  French 
Navy  could  not  avoid  the  feeling  of  being  abemdoned. "56  in 
sum,  the  manner  of  negotiating  the  Agreement  may  net  have 
registered  the  highest  political  wisdom,  but  it  did  provide 
certain  technical  advantages. 

Finally,  since  World  War  Two  an  erroneous  impression  has 
lingered  in  some  quarters  that  Germany  secretly  violated  the 
Anglo-Gezman  Naval  Agreement  between  1935  and  1939.  In  large 
measure  this  belief  stems  from  the  charges  made  during  the 
Nuremberg  trials  that  the  Nazi  government  systematically 
built  more  submarines  and  larger  battleships  than  authorized. 
The  British  prosecutor.  Sir  David  Maxwell-Fyre,  cited  from  an 
essay  prepared  by  the  German  naval  historical  office  to 
indict  Admiral  Raeder  for  building  118  submarines  prior  to  the 
denunciation  of  the  Agreement)  and  from  naval  records  to 
charge  him  with  hiding  the  fact  that  the  Scharnhorst,  listed 
at  26,000  tons,  actually  weighed  31,300  tons  emd  that  the 
Blsmark  and  Tirol tz,  listed  at  35,000  tons,  had  a 
displacement  or  4i,700  tons. 

The  first  charge  resulted  fro..i  an  erroneous  readinc  of 
German  records,  by  the  historical  officer,  which  apparently 
substituted  the  1942  projection  figures  for  actual  construc¬ 
tion.  The  second  Indictment  failed  to  consider  that  battle¬ 
ship  tonnage  limits  were  raised,  by  agreement  on  June  30,  1938, 
to  45,000  tons  and  that  neither  of  these  ships  were  eexn- 
missioned  xuitil  well  after  this  date.  While  it  is  true  that 
Hitler  ordered  that  the  actual  tonnage  figures  not  be 
released  to  the  British,  Germany's  total  capital  ship 
tonnage  was  less  than  that  allowed  by  the  basic  Agreement. 
Consequently,  Raeder  was  exonerated  of  these  charges.  It 
is  Watt's  conclusion  that  the  .1935  Agreement  "was  more  or 
less  fedthfully  observed  until  its  denunciation  in  ;^ril, 

1939. "58 
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Chapter  18  —  Footnotes 

^  The  best  account  of  the  Agreement  is  Donald  C.  Watt, 
"The  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement,"  Journal  of  Modern 
History  (June,  1956),  pp.  155-175. 

5 

Adolf  Hitler,  Mein  Keunpf,  tr.  by  Ralph  Mannheim 
(1943),  p.  140. 

^  Admiral  Erich  Raeder,  My  Life,  tr.  by  Henry  Prexel 
(1960),  pp.  166-67,  173;  also' D.G.P.P .  Ser.  C,  III,  573. 

In  April,  1933,  the  American  cHarge  in  Berlin  nested  that 
high  German  officials  "emphasized  that  Germany  did  not  wish 
to  build  up  a  navy  and  I  gained  the  distinct  Impression 
thai  something  might  be  done  with  them  on  this  score . " 

F.RL,  1933,  II,  219. 

^  E.  H.  Carr,  International  Relations  Between  the  Two 
World  Wars,  1919-1939  (1966),  pp.  188-89. 

5  D.G.P.P.,  Ser.  C.,  HI,  685-86.  Also  see  Ribbentrop's 
letter,  sent  twelve  days  earlier  on  November  16,  regarding 
his  conversations  with  Eden  and  Simon,  Ibid . ,  pp.  638-41. 

®  Ibid. ,  pp.  681,  787-90. 

^  1934 ,  I,  pp.  224-25.  Norman  Davis  reported  the 

French  predicament  thusly:  "While  the  French  refuse  to  legal¬ 
ize  German  rearmament  and  to  keep  it  withinr controlled  and 
justified  limits  they  apparently  have  no  intention  of  taking 
any  effective  measures  otherwise  to  stop  rearmament  because 
they  are  more  afraid  of  the  after  effects  in  France  of  coer¬ 
cive  measures  against  Germany  than  they  are  of  Gemian  re¬ 
armament."  Ibid . ,  p.  77.  The  most  effective  French  re¬ 
joinder,  Davis  thought,  was  that  "it  was  not  right  to  put  a 
premium  on  Germany's  unjustifiable  action  in  leaving  the 
Conference  and  beginning  actively  to  rearm  in  the  midst  of 
negotiations."  Ibid . ,  p.  85. 

®  Ibid. ,  p.  228.  In  light  of  England's  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  new  naval  limitation  policies,  Anthony  Eden's  visit 
to  Berlin  during  February  19-23,  1934,  must  be  included  ^unong 
the  "preliminary  discussions."  During  his  talks  with  high 
Nazi  officials,  Eden  volunteered  the  information  that  his 
government  expected  Germany  to  participate  in  the  forthcomiitg 
naval  conference.  D.G.F.P.,  Ser.  C,  III,  61. 
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At  East  Fulheun  the  previous  government  majority  of 
14,000  was  converted  Into  a  Labor  majority  of  4,000;  while 
at  East  Putney  In  November,  1934,  a  former  conservative 
majority  of  21,000  was  reduced  to  2,000.  "An  estimate 
prepared  for  the  editor  of  the  Times  gave  Labor  gains  at  a 
hypothetical  general  election  at  146-50  seats."  However,  the 
government  could  have  suffered  these  losses  and  still  re¬ 
tained  a  working  majority.  Watt,  "Anglo-German  Naval  Agree¬ 
ment,"  pp.  162-63.  For  a  short,  bitter  commentary  on  British 
politics  at  this  time,  see  A.  L.  Rowse,  Appeasement:  A  Study 
in  Political  Decline,  1933-1939  (1961) . 

Watt,  "Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement,"  pp.  153-154. 

5.*®*E.*^*  Ser.  C,  III,  1064-67.  The  Nazi  government 
had  not  announced  definite  progreuns  for  naval  or  air  arma¬ 
ments,  although  they  had  asserted  their  right  to  full  parity. 
Ibid.,  p.  1006. 

Ibid . ,  pp.  1086-87;  particularly,  IV,  pp.  87-89. 

D.G.F.P.  Ser.  C,  IV,  45-46,  89-92;  and  Watt,  "Anglo- 

German  NavaT  Agreement,"  p.  156. 

£*iL*^* '  ^935,  p.  141.  Mac  Donald's  statement  and  the 
government's  public  use  of  confidential  information  brought 
a  brisk  rejoinder  from  Raeder,  see  D.G.F.P. ,  Ser.  C,  IV, 
99-100. 

»  Ser.  C,  IV,  254,  255-57  (italics  in  original) 
The  strategy  employed  by  the  German  delegation  was  hardly 
Ribbentrop's  for  he  was  only  "his  master's  voice."  See  Robert 
G.  Vansittart,  The  Mist  Procession  (1958),  p.  524. 

D.G.F.P.,  Ser.  C,  IV,  259,  261,  265. 

On  June  4;  Ibid. ,  pp.  262-65,  270-72. 

Ibid. ,  p.  278;  Chatfield,  It  Might  Happen  Again, 
pp.  74-75. 

19 

Rowse,  AppeasCTent ,  p.  22.  In  the  midst  of  the 
negotiations,  tne  British  Cabinet  underwent  a  major  shake- 
up:  Samuel  Baldwin  replaced  MacDonald  as  Prime  Minister,  and 
Sir  S^mluel  Hoars  succeeded  Simon  as  Foreign  Secretary.  Watt, 
"Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement,"  pp.  168-69. 
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D.G.F.P. ,  Ser.  C,  IV,  278;  F.R. ,  1935,  1,  163-68; 
Viscount  Templewood,  Nine  Troubled  Years  {1954) ,  p.  140. 

D.G.F.P. ,  Ser.  C,  IV,  379;  Templewood,  Nine  Troubled 
Years ,  p.  T45’,  claims  that  Mussolini  objected  to  not  being 
consulted. 


D.G.F.P. ,  Ser.  C,  IV,  295-96,  325;  Vice  Admiral 
FriedricET  Ruge,  Sea  Warfare,  1939-1945 ;  A  German  Viewpoint 
(1957),  p.  24;  C.  B.  A.  Behrens,  MercKant  Shipping  ana  the 
Demands  of  War  (1955)  ,  p.  24. 


23  D.G.F.P.,  Ser.  C,  IV,  312-14. 

D.I.A. ,  1935,  pp.  142-45. 

D.G.F.P.,  Ser.  C,  IV,  321-22,  339-40. 

Ibid. ,  pp.  192,  342-43,  366-68. 

D.B.F.P. ,  Ser.  3,  III,  422,  429.  The  British  in  turn 
notified  tKe  other  sea  powers.  Ibid. ,  p.  452. 

oo 

D.G.F.P.,  Ser.  D,  IV,  368-73.  Public  announcement  of 
Germany's  decision  was  finally  released  on  February  3,  1939. 


S.I.A. ,  1935,  pp.  146-48. 
D.G.F.P.,  Ser.  C,  IV,  588. 


G.B.,  H.L.  Debs. ,  June  21,  1935,  c.  809-11;  Elaine 
Windrich,  British  Labour's  Foreign  Policy  (1952),  p.  126. 


32 

G.B.,  H.L.  Debs . ,  June  26, 


1935,  c.  903-11. 
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Winston  Churchill,  "The  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement," 
in  While  England  Slept  (1938),  pp.  217-20;  Windrich,  British 
Labour's  Foreicrn  hpllcy,  p.  126. 


.  Speech  of  July  11  before  Commons,  in  Winston  Churchill, 
The  Gathering  Storm  (1948),  pp.  126-27. 

See,  for  example.  The  Economist,  June  22,  1935; 
Churchill,  "The  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement,"  pp.  217-18. 
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Templewood,  Nine  Troubled  Years »  p.  144; 

Rowse,  Appeasement »  pp.  3 '7-3^. 

38 

P.R. ,  1935»  I,  166-67.  Much  of  the  personal 
criticism  was  lodged ,  unfairly,  against  Craige  who  was 
accused  of  persuading  the  Cabinet  to  sell-out  their  allies; 
end  S.^.A. ,  1935,  pp.  153,  187. 

39 

Templewood,  Nine  Troubled  Years,  p.  143.  It  appears 
that  the  extremist  Right  press  was  most  active  in  this 
anti-British  campaign,  see  Charles  A.  Mlcaud,  The  French 
Right  and  Nazi  Germany  1933-1939  (1943),  p.  56. 

"To  eliminate  submarines  in  time  of  peace  is  merely 
to  say  that  in  time  of  war  the  strongest  industrial  power,  or 
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Chapter  19 

THE  LONDON  NAVAL  TREATY,  1936  AND 
BILATERAL  ACCESSIONS,  1937-38 


The  Three-Power  London  Naval  Treaty  of  19  36  differed 
from  its  predecessors— the  1922  Washington  Naval  accord  and 
the  1930  London  naval. pact— in  that  it  provided  neither 
quemtitative  limitations  by  categories,  nor  reduction  in  the 
existing  fleets.!  If  it  registered  an  understanding  relative 
to  new  naval  construction  among  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  the  1936  treaty  did  not  immediately  bind 
such  other  sea  powers  as  Japan,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Yet  the  agreement  was  significant  in  four  important  respects. 

1)  It  standarized  naval  construction  among  the  signatories 
through  qualitative  restrictions.  2)  It  also  provided  for 
the  exchange  of  information  concerning  building  and  moderni¬ 
zation  programs.  3)  it  allowed  the  signatories  to  maintain, 
or  improve,  their  relative  sea  power.  And  4)  it  provided 
the  basis  for  bilateral  negotiations  which  would  achieve, 
in  1937,  the  accession  of  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  original  treaty.  It  also  provided  for  the  assent  in 
1938  of  Italy,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Finland 
to  the  basic  1936  treaty. 

In  one  sense,  the  London  conference  of  December  9,  1935 
to  March  25,  1936  constituted  the  most  universal  approach  to 
naval  issues  since  1922.  This  conclave  of  Americans,  British, 
Japanese,  French,  and  Italians — with  the  Germ€ms,  Russians, 
and  Scandanlvans  in  the  wings— sought  to  stedsilize  Mediterranean 
and  Baltic  naval  competition,  to  head-off  a  Far  Eastern  arms 
race,  2md  to  order,  generally,  European  naval  construction. 
Moreover  it  attempted  to  do  so  under  less  optimistic  con¬ 
ditions  than  had  existed  at  any  time  in  the  previous  decade 
and  a  half. 2  Italy  had  already  embarked  on  its  Ethiopian 
conquest.  Japan  had  long  since  taken  control  of  Manchuria 
and  expanded  into  northern  China,  actions  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  League.  And  Germany  would  decide  to  occupy 
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the  Rhineland  before  the  meeting  adjourened.  Then,  too, 

Japan  had  formally  abrogated  the  Washington  Five  Power  Naval 
Treaty  which  meant  that,  with  the  simultaneous  expiration 
of  the  1930  London  pact,  all  naval  restrictions  would  ter¬ 
minate  on  December  31,  1936.  It  is  small  wonder  that  most 
students  of  diplomacy  have  come  to  look  upon  the  conference 
as  a  comedy;  President  Roosevelt  at  the  time  even  likened  it 
to  "a  Cocos  Island  treasure  hunt."  Yet  perhaps  this  drama 
might  better  be  described  as  a  modern  version  of  an  ancient 
Greek  tragedy  in  which  the  characters  drifted  fatefully 
toward  a  new  conflagration  that  would  scar  them  all. 

The  naval  deliberations  leading  up  to  the  London 
Conference  of  1935-36  focus  on  four  essential  considerations. 
First,  the  international  political  climate  of  the  early 
nineteen-thrities  posed  new  challenges  to  the  concept  of 
naval  limitation;  indeed,  most  seapowers  were  contemplating 
naval  rearmeunent.  Second,  the  preliminary  negotiations  in 
1934  among  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan  established  clearly  the  wide  differences 
in  national  attitudes  that  would  inhibit  any  future  agreement. 
Third,  the  London  conference  saw  the  termination  of  quanti¬ 
tative  limitations  when  the  Japanese  withdrew  from  negotia¬ 
tions  and  it  witnessed  an  attempt  to  use  qualitative  re- 
structions  to  bring  order  to  the  impending  naval  construc¬ 
tion.  Fourth,  the  sea  powers,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  formal 
conference  salvaged  broad  qualitative  restrictions  on  new 
naval  construction.  This  and  the  bilateral  accessions 
comprised  the  last  desperate  effort  to  stabilize  European 
naval  rearmament. 


Challenges  to  Naval  Limitation 

The  international  political  climate  became  increasingly 
less  hospitable  to  naval  disarmeunent  as  the  world  was  pro¬ 
gressively  stirred  by  aggressive  nationalism,  economic 
depression,  and  conflicting  ambition.  As  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  stepped  up  their  construction  of  warships  after  1930, 
the  British  beceune  increasingly  worried  about  the  escalating 
effects  of  European  rearmament.  Americans,  conversely, 
extended  only  a  minimum  of  their  attention  to  Continental 
naval  issues  but,  as  Japanese  ultranationalists  pressed  for 
full  parity,  directed  their  efforts  toward  the  Pacific.  Thus 
during  1930-34,  the  naval  policies  of  the  oceanic  sea  powers 
varied  significantly.  The  British  beceune  disillusioned  with 
American  insistence  on  quantitative  limitation,  parity,  and 
reduction  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Japanese  naval 
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professionals,  who  had  been  forced  to  accept  the  1930  London 
pact,  rebounded  to  seize  control  of  their  nation's  naval 
policies  and  to  demand  complete  parity.  However,  the  Americans 
optimistically  continued  to  seek  naval  reductions  and, 
belatedly,  to  build  to  authorized  treaty  limits. 

Great  Britain  only  slowly  confronted  the  growing 
challenge  to  Its  Continental  naval  supremacy.  In  1931,  Sir 
Archibald  Hurd  told  the  Royal  Institute  of  Naval  Architects 
that  their  fleet.  In  European  waters,  was  as  strong  as  it  had 
been  In  1900.3  This  sense  of  well-being  was  marred,  however, 
by  England's  Inability  to  mediate  Franco- 1 tall  am  naval  dif¬ 
ferences  (see  Chapter  17)  and  by  Impact  of  their  renewed 
construction  on  the  Continental  balemce  of  seapower.  The 
British  banked  heavily  on  the  World  Disarmament  Conference 
to  extricate  them  from  the  threatening  European  naval  race, 
for  In  such  competition  only  English  construction  was  limited 
by  treaty.  4  But  at  Geneva,  President  Hoover  complicated  the 
British  position  by  urging  on  June  22,  1932  that  all  arma¬ 
ments  be  sharply  slashed.  He  suggested  that  the  number  and 
carrier,  cruiser  and  destroyer  tonnage  by  one- fourth;  and 
stibmarlne  tonnage  by  one-third.  British  officials.  Prime 
Minister  MacDonald  eunong  them,  reacted  bitterly  to  the 
President's  proposal.  They  felt  that  In  1930  they  had  made 
all  the  concessions  they  could  and  that  Hoover  had  Ignored 
their  contributions.  Stanley  Baldwin  reflected  their  dis¬ 
appointment  In  Ccxnmons  when  he  summarized  on  July  7  the 
record  of  British  naval  reductions. 

If  a  comparison  Is  made  with  the  year  before  the  war  It 
will  be  found  that,  taking  account  of  completed  vessels 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  possessing  vessels  of  emy  of  the  categories 
mentioned,  capital  ships  have  been  reduced  from  69  to 
15;  cruisers  from  108  to  52;  destroyers  from  285  to  147; 
and  submarines  from  74  to  52. 

There  was  a  limit,  he  contended,  to  which  England  could 
reduce  Its  fle^t.  In  particular  Its  cruisers. 5 

While  he  recognized  the  new  emphasis  being  given  naval 
construction,  Baldwin  signalled  a  perceptible  shift  In 
British  policy.  With  further  reductions  too  dangerous  and 
multilateral  agreement  on  ratios  highly  unlikely,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  emphasize  qualitative  restrictions  to  stabilize 
naval  construction  and  control  competition.  This  decision 
guided  the  formation  of  British  policies  for  the  second 
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London  conference  and,  in  the  process,  provided  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Anglo-Geiman  Pact  of  1935. 

Japanese  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  limitations 
heightened  rapidly  after  ratification  of  the  1930  London 
naval  pact.  Disgruntled  individuals,  particularly  among 
the  armed  forces,  argued  that  the  parliamentary  process  failed 
to  solve  the  depression  or  to  serve  the  national  purpose-- the 
revitalization  of  the  nation  at  home  and  the  ^lssertlon  of 
Japanese  leadership  abroad.  As  determined  yoving  officers 
and  their  civilian  acconplices  strove  for  a  "positive"  policy 
in  Manchuria  and  China,  they  chaffed  \inder  the  restrictions 
of  the  naval  treaties .6 

Ratification  of  the  1930  London  accord  triggered  a  show¬ 
down  between  the  military  and  civil  government.  The  Army, 
which  had  suffered  three  substantial  reductions  during  the 
twenties  and  sought  to  prevent  a  fourth,  led  in  denouncing 
disarmament  and  in  extolling  the  necessi^  of  national 
security.  Naval  officers,  following  suit,  protested  that  the 
ratio  system  had  attached  to  the  Japanese  people  "a  stigma 
of  inferiority  which  hardly  tended  to  sustain  Japan's 
position  in  the  Far  East."'  On  March  25,  1933  the  Japemese 
hinted  that  they  planned  to  withdraw  from  the  naval  treaties 
upon  their  expiration  at  the  end  of  1936.  Next,  the  Japemese 
delegate  to  the  World  Disarmament  Conference  lashed  out  at 
the  London  treaty  claiming  that  "instead  of  bringing  an 
appeasement  to  all  the  signatory  states,  the  treaty  had 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  uneasiness  and 
apprehension  which  did  not  increase  the  feeling  of  security. 

By  October  1933  Japanese  leadership  was  under  military 
domination  and  con^tted  to  naval  parity  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  powers. 

American  statesmen  retained  optimistic  illusions  about 
the  prospects  of  naval  limitation  longer  them  other  leaders. 

In  1932,  Hoover's  plea  to  reduce  armaments  by  one-third  was 
based  on  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  If  principle  was  not 
sufficient  motivation,  he  stressed  the  lure  of  "economic 
relief"  to  be  found  in  arms  reductions.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
on  entering  the  White  House  in  1933,  also  sought  to  inject 
life  into  the  expiring  World  Disarmament  Conference.  When 
this  tremsfuslon  failed,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  renewal 
of  the  naval  treaties. 

Two  factors  influenced  American  policymakers  regarding 
naval  limitation  during  the  early  thirties:  the  Manchurian 
Incident  and  the  Great  Depression.  The  former  seriously 
impaired  the  Far  Eastern  system  erected  in  1922,  while  the 
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latter  persuaded  Hoover  to  forego  building  the  Navy  up  to 
treaty  limits.  Hoover's  decision  to  slash  the  Navy's 
appropriations  provoked  naval  officers  to  criticize  his 
frugality  at  the  expense  of  national  preparedness.  Angered, 
the  President  retorted  that  the  country's  fiscal  policy  would 
not  be  decided  by  "subordinates  who  have  no  appreciation  of 
national  necessities,"  and  that,  if  they  persisted,  there 
would  be  personnel  changes.  Hoover  restored  some  funds  to 
the  Navy  yet  no  new  warship  of  size  was  authorized  during  his 
administration;  the  80,000  tons  of  naval  vessels  built  during 
his  term  had  been  designated  by  Coolidge.^ 

Shortly  after  assuming  office,  Roosevelt  announced  that 
he  favored  building  the  Navy  to  the  London  treaty  limits. 

With  the  United  States  at  approximately  65  per  cent  of  treaty 
strength,  he  used  Section  202  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  to  authorize  funds,  in  July  1933,  for  32  war¬ 
ships  totaling  126,000  tons.^^  To  domestic  critics,  Roosevelt 
pointed  out  that  this  construction  assisted  economic  recovery 
because  the  ship  building  industry  employed  persons  in  over 
125  trades  and  professions,  utilized  materials  from  nearly 
every  state,  emd  paid  out  84  per  cent  of  each  vessel's 
total  cost  in  wages. 

Roosevelt  pressed  his  building  program,  in  part,  because 
he  believed  that  American  construction  would  be  a  lever  in 
the  forthcoming  negotiations.  On  Jemuary  18,  1934  he  wrote 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Claude  Swemson  that: 

We  will  go  to  the  next  conference  with  our  Treaty 
quota  in  all  categories,  either  built  or  building,  and 
possibly  by  that  time  we  may  be  ccxnmltted  to  a  regular 
replacement  program  of  over-age  tonnage.  Being  so 
situated,  we  put  the  other  fellow  in  the  position  of 
suing  for  a  reduction  assuming  that  foreign  peoples 
usually  desire  limitations  and  find  the  consummation 
and  maintenance  of  the  present  maxima  too  great 
a  burden. 

Although  he  sought  to  duplicate  the  situation  of  1921-22  when 
the  United  States  traded  its  partially  built  fleet  for  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions,  FDR  had  misread  the  history  of  naval 
negotiations.  It  had  been  Coolldge  in  1927  and  Hoover  in  1930 
and  1932  who  had  asked  for  the  lower  limits,  not  "foreign 
peoples. " 

The  Vinson-Trammel  Bill  of  1934  proposed  to  raise  the 
navy  to  treaty  strength  by  the  end  of  1942.  As  finally 
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passed,  the  bill  authorized,  but  did  not  allocate  funds  for, 

102  vessels  and  1184  naval  aircraft.  This  legislation  aroused 
the  ire  of  American  pacifists.  The  tone  of  the  public  stozm 
may  be  gathered  from  a  telegram,  one  of  the  lumy,  sent  to 
FDR  by  a  group  of  New  York  clergymen!  "We  believe  the  proposed 
naval  construction  program  seriously  compromises  your  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  and  is  a  denial  of  our  moral  obligations  under 
the  Kellogg  Pact.”i2  Delegates  to  the  Ninth  Conference  on 
the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War  deplored  "beyond  the  power  of 
expression,  that  $286,000,000.00  should  be  spent  in  building 
up  the  navy  to  treaty  limits."  They  found  "the  plan  for  naval 
expansion  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  professed 
policies  emd  likely  to  prove  exceedingly  mischievous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  world. "13  Such  domestic  criticism  did 
not  deter  FDR,  although  he  urged  naval  officers  to  tone-down 
their  public  statements. 

Yet  as  he  pursued  his  construction  policy,  Roosevelt 
urged  naval  reductions.  In  a  confidential  message  to 
MacDonald  in  June  1934  he  voiced  his  hope  that  "those  in  high 
authority  in  government  will  work  with  me  for  a  new  naval 
treaty  calling  for  a  reduction  in  navies  and  that  to  this  end 
I  have  suggested  a  renewal  of  the  Washington  and  London 
treaties  for  at  least  10  years  on  the  basis  of  a  20%  reduction 
to  be  accomplished  during  that  10  year  period. ”14 


Preliminary  Naval  Discussions,  1934 

Failure  of  the  World  Disarmament  Conference  to  show  amy 
progress  caused  the  oceanic  powers  to  begin  planning  early  for 
a  1935  naval  parley.  The  British  initiated  confidential  Anglo- 
American  talks  in  March  1934  to  explore  each  other's  position 
and  to  estimate  Japan's  demands.  These  sessions  made  it  clear 
that,  if  the  1935  meeting  was  to  agree  on  substantive  issues, 
the  major  seapowers  would  require  extensive  conversations  to 
search  out  possible  compromises.  Consequently,  representatives 
of  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  states  met  during  the  svimmer 
and  fall  of  1934  in  irregular,  preconference  sessions.  These 
informal,  bilateral  talks  were  conducted  between  the  Americans 
and  British  and  between  the  Japanese,  after  the  arrival  of  their 
naval  advisors,  and  British.  This  arrangement  placed  British 
diplomats  in  an  eKcellent  position,  a  point  which  did  not 
escape  them,  to  press  their  own  policies  in  the  form  of 
compromise  solutions. 

As  attitudes  and  events  evolved  during  the  ensuing  months, 
the  essential  positions  of  the  three  oceanic  powers  emerged. 
Japan  put  forth  a  "comnon  upper  limits"  plan  designed  to  provide 
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it  with  parity  with  the  Big  Two.  The  United  states  clung  to 
the  existing  quantitative  ratios  embodied  in  the  Washington 
naval  system.  And  Great  Britain  proposed  a  "middle  course" 
based  on  a  combination  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  re- 
structions.  These  contending  policies  collided  during  the 
protracted  preconference  negotiations  and  foreshadowed 
the  co\u:se  of  the  later  formal  proceedings. 

The  initial  round  of  preliminary  talks  foxind  Anglo-Saxon 
diplomats  searching  for  a  common  formula.  That  this  could 
not  readily  be  found  was  indicative  how  differently  London 
and  Washington  viewed  world  conditions.  To  the  Americans  the 
main  problem  was  the  Japanese  request  for  parity,  while  the 
British  were  preoccupied  with  Hitler's  revisionist  demands  and 
Franco-Ztalian  tensions.  Moreover,  the  British  complained  that 
they  could  not  depend  upon  American  firmness  in  the  Far  East 
since  the  united  States  had  demonstrated  little  desire  to 
stand  vq>  to  Japan  in  the  Manchurian  incident  and  seemed  bent 
on  withdrawing  from  the  Philippines.  (Interestingly,  American 
officials  held  the  same  opinion  of  Britain  in  the  Far  East.) 

Repeatedly  MacDonald,  Stanley  Baldwln>-now  the  real  power 
in  the  Cabinet— emd  Sir  John  Simon  stressed  that  the  current 
situation  was  "very  different  and  much  more  serious”  that  they 
faced  in  1930.  Therefore,  the  British  developed,  during  the 
ensuing  talks,  a  series  of  proposals  which  called  fort 
1)  increased  cruiser  tonnage i  2)  an  Anglo-American  Pacific 
agreement;  3)  extensive  qualitative  restrictions;  and  4)  re¬ 
ductions  of  total  fleet  tonnages.  Points  one  and  two  were 
interrelatedt  the  only  alternative  to  a  larger  cruiser  fleet, 
they  argued,  would  be  a  formal  Anglo-Americam  policy  of  Far 
Eastern  cooperation  which  would  reduce  British  commitments 
there. ^5 

Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  found  the 
British  proposals  for  Increased  cruiser  tonnage  or  a  bilateral 
Pacific  treaty  "intensely  disappointing."  While  they  rejected 
the  latter  suggestion  without  serious  consideration,  MacDonald's 
subsequent  elaboration  of  British  cruiser  needs  provided  a 
greater  shock.  The  Prime  Minister  submitted  a  "tentative" 
request  for  tl-ie  establishment  of  a  separate  naval  category  for 
Dominion  fleets  and  an  increased  allotment  of  underaged 
cruisers  to  491,000  tons  (from  the  1930  limit  of  339,000  tons), 
together  with  ten  overage  crxiisers.  In  all,  the  British  were 
insisting  on  70  cruisers.  This  position  Washington  ruled 
"wholly  unacceptable.  .  .  even  as  a  basis  of  discussion. 
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Arguing  from  the  premise  that  "naval  limitation  cannot 
be  said  to  serve  its  full  purpose  if  it  leaves  behind  it  a 
genuine  sense  of  insecurity the  British  justified  their 
claims  for  additional  cruisers  and  denied  as  "incorrect  and 
misleading"  any  implication  that  only  the  United  States  stood 
for  naval  reductions.  If  qualitative  limitations  (which  the 
united  States  had  resisted  in  the  past)  were  fully  developed 
and  submarines  abolished,  MacDonald's  government  believed  that 
a  decrease  of  twenty>two  percent  in  existing  treaty  tonnages 
might  be  achieved.  On  the  practical  side  the  British  argued 
that  some  common  formula  ought  to  be  adopted  even  if  it 
endorsed  slight  Increases.  Certainly  this  was  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  unrestricted  naval  competition.^^ 

In  September  1934  Anglo-Saxon  hopes  for  a  renewal  of 
the  naval  treaty  received  a  sharp  blow  when  Tokyo  authori¬ 
ties  revealed  their  decision  to  abrogate  the  Washington  Naval 
Treaty  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  meant  that  the  whole 
limitation  system  would  automatically  end  two  years  hence. 

Yet  Foreign  Minister  Koki  Hlrota  was  empowered  to  decide  when 
the  formal  announcement  would  be  made,  thus  holding  what 
Davis  called  the  "hammer  of  denunciation"  over  Anglo-American 
diplomats. 

The  decision  to  terminate  the  Washington  treaty  system 
verified  military  domination  of  the  Tokyo  government.  All  the 
senior  naval  officers  who  had  supported  the  Hamaguchi  govern¬ 
ment’s  ratification  of  the  1930  pact  had  been,  by  1934, 
either  forced  to  resign  or  demoted  to  uninporteuit  posts.  These 
chzmges  placed  Admiral  Kanji  Kato,  notorious  for  his  deter¬ 
mined  fight  against  the  treaty,  and  Vice-Admiral  Nobumasa 
Suetsugu,  an  irreconcilable  foe  of  the  pact  at  the  head  of  the 
Japanese  Navy.  Although  some  Foreign  Ministry  officials 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  precipitate  action,  fearing  that  it 
would  drive  the  Anglo-Seucon  powers  together,  their  opinions 
were  throttled  by  military  Intimidation.  That  such  pressure 
existed  may  be  gleamed  from  the  comments  of  a  Japanese  naval 
captain  who  served  as  a  disarmament  advisor.  In  his  opinion, 
any  Japanese  delegation  that  accepted  a  pact  which  included 
the  current  ratios  would  face  death  on  their  arrival  home 
and  any  government  which  agreed  to  the  ratios  would  collapse. 

The  naval  policies  of  Japan  emd  the  United  States  met 
head-on  during  late  1934.  Gradually  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
negotiations  evolved  their  positions)  the  Japanese  denumded 
2m  end  to  ratios  and  parity  through  global  tonnage  limitation 
(a  "common  upper  limit");  while  American  diplomats  steadfastly 
rejected  any  drastic  alteration  of  the  established  quantitative 
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formula  and  prepared  to  let  the  Japanese  delegates  bear 
the  onus  of  destroying  the  Washington  system. 

Ji^anese  dedication  to  naval  equality  formed  the  basis 
of  a  proposal  circulated  on  October  24,  which  highlighted  four 
essential  points*  1)  a  "conmon  upper  limit”  embracing  total 
fleet  tonnage;  2)  parity  with  Anglo-Saxon  seapowers;  3)  aboli¬ 
tion  of  offensive  arms;  and  4)  reduction  In  total  fleet 
tonnage.  The  "common  upper  limit”  was  to  be  a  figure  which 
might  not  be  exceeded,  but  within  which  each  nation  could 
build  the  vessels  It  believed  necessary  for  national  security. 
By  establishing  their  program  on  "the  principle  of  non- 
agression  and  non-menace,”  the  Japanese  urged  the  lowest 
possible  "upper  limit”  and  abolition  of  "offensive  arras."* 
f’jhile  hinting  they  would  not  necessarily  build  to  parity, 

Japan  insisted  on  being  free  to  do  so  if  its  security  seeraed 
jeopardized.  To  the  Japanese  the  question  of  "offensive 
weapons"  turned  essentially  on  determining  which  vessels  were 
peculiarly  suited  to  offensive  warfare.  The  Imperial 
Navy  considered.  In  order,  aircraft  carriers,  capital  ships, 
and  eight-inch  gun  cruisers,  to  be  primarily  offenijive  in 
design.  They  regarded  sxdsmarines  as  defensive  since  their 
ability  to  attack  merchant  ships  would  be  terminated  with 
universal  adoption  of  the  1930  London  treaty  rules  of  under¬ 
water  warfare.  Admiral  Isoroku  Yamamoto,  who  later  master¬ 
minded  the  assult  on  Pearl  Hsurbor,  defended  Japan's  proposals 
cn  the  grounds  that  the  Washington  treaty  had  established.:! an 
"equality  of  defense"  in  Japanese  waters,  but  not  for  the  ^id- 
Paclflc.  "Since  1922,"  Yamamoto  argued,  "naval  construction 
and  technique  and  aviation  ^ave/  upset  the  equilibrium  in 
favor  of  an  attacking  fleet.  20”" 

Among  sophisticated  Anglo-American  dele^jates,  Tokyo's  plan 
evoked  little  enthusiasm.  They  objected  to  the  Japanese 
proposals  lox  several  reasons.  First,  the  idea  of  a  "common 
vq>per  limit”  would  abolish  the  system  of  classifying  warships 
which  had  been  hammered  out  in. extended  negotiations  at  the 
Washington  and  London  conferences  and  which  held  become  a 
universal  language  among  naval  professionals.  Second,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  refused  to  qrant  even  the  precedent  of  parity  to 
Japan,  whether  or  not  it  informally  agreed  not  to  build  to 
this  level,  because  they  denied  chat  Japan  had  the  same  world¬ 
wide  commitments.  Third,  they  appreciated  that  to  have  granted 


*In  1932,  Hoover,  appealing  to  similar  principles  embodied 
in  the  Kellogg  Pact,  had  suggested  abolishing  we^^ons  of  an 
offensive  natture;  however,  he  specifically  limited  this 
proposal  to  land  and  air  armaments. 
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parity  would  have  vast  political  significance  for  it  would 
mean  txiat  Japan's  position  in  East  Asia,  already  quite  foxmible, 
would  be  nearly  absolute  and  that  Japan's  recent  policies  had 
suaxcely  embraced  the  spirit  of  "non-aggression"  or  "non¬ 
menace."  Fourth,  the  Americans  and  British  objected  to  Japan's 
classification  of  "offensive  weapons"  for  it  seemed  only  to 
abolish  those  warships ,  such  as  aircraft  carriers  and  heavy 
warships,  which  might  carry  any  future  war  into  Western 
Pacific  waters. 21 

In  Washington,  Japan's  proposals  evoked  an  uncompromising 
response.  To  Hull's  mind,  the  destruction  of  the  Washington 
treaty  system  "opened  up  anew  and  afresh"  the  wide  array  of 
Asian  Issues.  In  a  letter  of  November  1  to  Roosevelt,  he 
declared  that  all  questions—economic,  naval,  and  political— 
"were  and  are  tied  in  with  the  5i5i3  ratio  or  the  Washington 
treaties"  and  that  "a  young,  wild,  and  lawless  group"  had 
turned  the  Japanese  government  into  "am  international 
desperado. . .by  brushing  aside  all  treaty  obligations  and  all 
decent  international  relationships. "22  Two  weeks  later,  the 
Secretary  declared  that  "we  should  continue  to  emphasize  our 
thesis  that  maintaining  the  treaties  as  a  basis  for  future 
limitation  rests  on  the  equality  of  self-defense,  equality  of 
security,  and  a  united  purpose  to  avoid  rivalry  in  armaments," 
Norman  Davis,  too,  looked  askance  at  Japanese  policies*  "We 
have  set  up  a  collective  system  for  cooperation  in  the  Far 
East  to  maintain  peace  and  now  what  Japan  is  trying  to  say  is 
that  she  won't  have  anything  more  to  do  with  that  collective 
system."  To  Davis,  "If  the  Washington  ^avaJL/  Treaty  goes, 
the  whole  system  goes ,  and  I  think  that  is  more  important  than 
the  question  of  avoiding  con?)etition  in  certain  types. "23 
Hull  and  Davis,  interestingly,  had  come  to  look  upon  the 
Washington  agreements  as  creating  a  positive,  viable  collective 
system  for  the  security  of  the  Far  East— the  very  point  they 
had  found  politically  expedient  to  deny  in  1924! 

Other  American  advisors  also  were  for  standing  firm.  The 
Navy's  General  Board,  believing  that  Japan's  ratio  might  be 
even  slightly  reduced  without  affecting  its  defensive  eibllitles, 
argued  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  ratio  be  in¬ 
creased  "even  if  by  such  non-agreement  the  Conference  fails. "24 
Ambassador  Grew  thought  that  the  Japanese  might  bring  forth 
compromise  proposals  after  formally  denouncing  the  present 
agreement  because  of  the  financial  drain  of  an  armament  race. 

"I  feel  strongly,"  he  concluded,  "that  the  United  States  should 
make  no  material  concessions  at  the  present  time. "25 

Whatever  their  misgivings  about  Japw's  new  attitude, 
and  they  had  several,  the  British  set  about  to  discover 
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whether  any  areas  of  mutual  agreement  existed  among  the  con¬ 
tending  nations.  While  rejecting  the  "common  upper  limit,"  It 
would  recognize  Japanese  "prestige"  and  yet  would  retain  the 
essence  of  the  quantitative  system.  On  November  9,  they 
suggested  recognizing  the  equality  of  the  oceemlc  powers;  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  their  different  naval  requirements "each  nation 
would  not  consider  It  necessary  to  build  up  to  the  point  to 
which  the  other  or  others  might  have  reached  emd  the  fact  that 
they  might  not  have  built  up  was  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
M  a  denial  of  the  right  of  parity."  This  formula  would  be 
expanded  by  "a  'volvintary'  declaration- whereby  eaqh  nation 
after  agreement  with  the  others  sets  forth  its  building 
program  which  should  be  a  contractual  obligation  as  a  part 
of  the  treaty. "26 

During  a  lengthy  meeting  between  the  American  and  British 
delegations  on  November  14  the  British  seemed  preoccupied  with 
three  thoughts!  1)  that  they  be  alloted  70  cruisers;  2)  that, 
if  quantitative  limitations  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  quali¬ 
tative  restrictions  should  be  Imposed;  and  3)  that  Anglo- 
American  cooperation  be  maintained  despite  emy  surface 
differences.  MacDonald  stressed  the  latter  point;  "We  want, 
if  I  may  use  this  expression,  to  use  our  cooperation  to  ter¬ 
rorize  the  best  of  the  world  into  giving  great  moral  answers 
to  great  moral  Issues,  rather  than  to  use  guns. "27 

In  subsequent  weeks,  the  British  eled?orated  their  so-called 
"middle  course"  which  consisted  of  an  agreement  on  programs. 

If  possible,  non-fortlflcatlon,  qualitative  limitation,  and 
new- const ruction  notification.  If  the  Japanese  remained  in¬ 
transigent,  the  British  plan  would  salvage  qualitative  re¬ 
strictions  and  a  system  of  registering  new  construction. 

To  the  Admiralty  and  the  key  to  naval  competition  lay  not  so 
much  in  the  numbers  of  ships  constructed  but  In  the  development 
of  new  designs.  While  the  British  delegation  hoped  for  broader 
naval  limits,  they  also  felt  "bound  to  envisage  the  situation 
when  the  choice  is  between  nothing  and  something,  and  if  that 
choice  were  put  to  us,  we  would  feel  that  qualitative  limits 
would  be  worth  something. "28 

Washington  officials,  however,  rejected  the  proposed 
"middle  course."  To  Hull  discussions  based  on  the  British 
proposals  meant  abandonment  of  the  Washington  treaty  ratios 
and  principles.  Instead  the  administration  preferred  to  wait 
until  the  Japanese  position  weakened.  "We  are  convinced," 

Hull  cabled  Davis,  "that  the  best  chance  of  ultimately  nego¬ 
tiating  a  successful  agreement  would  lie  in  letting  the 
Japanese  return  home  empty  handed,  without  any  new  naval 
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agreement  or  any  political  agreement,"  The  Secretary  believed 
that  prompt  Anglo-American  efforts  to  build  to  full  treaty 
strength  would  bring  the  Japanese  to  terms.  "From  a  more 
technical  point  of  view,"  Hull  Informed  Davis,  "We  believe 
that  a  treaty  which  did  not  contain  a  statement  of  building 
programs  In  contractual  form  maintaining  present  ratios  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  this  coxintry,  and  a  treaty  on  naval  build¬ 
ing  containing  qualitative  but  not  quantitative  restrictions 
would  seem  an  evasion  of  the  essence  of  naval  limitation."  In 
a  not  uncommon  spirit  of  self-righteousness,  Hull  found  it 
convenient  to  condemn  both  the  British  and  the  Japanese.  He 
thought  that  MacDonald's  government  was  "bent  upon  temporizing 
and  avoiding  a  clarification  of  the  real  Issue."  And  he 
believed  that  the  chaotic  Far  Eastern  situation  was  "directly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  in  the  past  too 
much  temporizing  and  too  little  facing  of  the  real  Implications 
and  consequences  of  Japan's  Intreuislgence. "23 

Intransigence  prevailed  as  both  the  Japeinese  and  the 
American  governments  adhered  steadfastly  to  their  contravening 
policies,  each  unable  to  sway  the  other,  and  n.'ither  seriously 
Interested  in  British  mediation  efforts.  Tokyo  authorities 
conslderedaly  simplified  the  perplexing  Issue  on  December  29, 
1934  by  formally  evoking  Article  23  to  terminate  the  Washington 
Five  Power  Treaty.  After  December  31,  1936  all  naval  limi¬ 
tations  and  restructions  would  cease  to  exist j  therefore,  if 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  desired  to  control  naval 
armaments  in  the  Pacific  Japan  had  made  it  clear  that 
limitations  would  have  to  rest  on  new  foundations.  30 


The  London  Conference,  1935-36 

Delegations  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
France,  and  Italy  met  in  London  from  December  9,  1935  to 
March  26,  1936  to  draft  a  naval  treaty  to  replace  the  abro¬ 
gated  Washington  pact  of  1922  and  the  expired  London  accord  of 
1930.31  Four  issues  faced  the  conferees.  First,  the  seapower? 
were  initially  divided  over  relative  vs.  absolute  naval  pro¬ 
grams.  The  United  States  and  Japan  favored  the  latter  as  it 
stipulated  the  maximum  number  of  warships  allotted  to  each 
nation,  while  the  other  delegations  preferred  a  naval  system 
which  would  allow  each  power  to  build  warships  to  meet  its 
own  needs.  Second,  Japan's  uncompromising  insistence  on  parity 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  seapowers  forced  the  conferees  into  an 
either/or  situation.  They  chose  to  allow  Japan  to  leave  the 
meeting  rather  than  meet  what  Britain  and  Air  .li'a  felt  to  be 
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unreasonable  and  unjustified  demands.  Third,  as  the  hopes 
for  quantitative  limits  vanished  with  Japan's  departure, 
Britain  shifted  the  direction  of  negotiations  to  the 
consideration  of  qualitative  restrictions  as  a  means  of 
controlling  naval  rearmament.  Fourth,  France  and  Italy  seized 
i:q>on  Britain's  eageinieas  for  a  treaty  embodying  qualitative 
limits  to  demand  political  concessions  in  exchange  for  their 
signatures . 

The  British  Design.  The  British  government,  seeking  the 
widest  participation  in  the  new  naval  pact,  gradually  moved 
away  from  the  Washington  system  of  quantitative  limitations. 
Even  before  the  conference  begem.  Sir  Bolton  Eyres-Monsell, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  suggested  in  Parliament 
that  the  ratio  principle  (with  the  exception  of  the  recent 
Anglo-German  treaty)  no  longer  had  sufficient  support  to  be 
a  viable  concept.  In  its  place,  he  outlined  a  plan  for 
"declared  building  programmes"  which  would  ask  of  each  Power 
"what  size  Navy  do  you  propose  to  have  in,  let  us  say,  1942?" 

In  his  opinion  if  the  conferees  could  pool  all  these  replies 
and  acconunodate  the  various  naval  programs,  wliile  providing 
adequate  defense  for  each  country,  they  would  achieve  an 
unparalleled  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned  and  they  would  contribute  greatly  to  world  peace.  Later 
the  London  government  announced  that  they  would  emphasize 
"qualitative  limitation  and  programs  rather  than  ratios. "32 

The  fundamental  assumption  underlying  Eyres-Monsell' s 
idea  of  "annual  programmes"  was  that  naval  requirements  were 
absolute.  This  concept  actually  offered  little  originality 
for  it  was  consistent  with  London's  attitude  toward  warships, 
particularly  cruisers,  since  the  initial  Washington  negotia¬ 
tions  in  1921-1922.  The  United  States  and  Japan,  however, 
found  this  formula  uncomfortable  as  they  computed  their  naval 
neodc-  on  a  relative  basis,  by  pegging  them  to  other  fleets. 

The  British  circulated,  on  August  2,  a  carefully  composed 
memorandxon  outllnq  the  provisions  they  hoped  would  receive 
serious  study  at  the  coming  conference.  This  plem  began 
with  the  premise  "that  the  system  of  limitation  by  total 
tonnages  in  categories  that  was  pursued  in  the  Washington  emd 
London  naval  treaties  will  not  again  meet  with  general 
acceptance"  and  proceeded  to  stress  five  essential  points. 
First,  that  with  the  termination  of  the  Washington  and  London 
pacts  a  large  amount  of  new  construction  would  inevitably 
commence  in  1937.  Second,  that  as  a  result  "agreement  on 
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qualitative  limits  is  of  more  immediate  importance  than 
agreement  on  quantitative  limits^  since  the  former  will  have 
immediate  effect  on  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  financial 
commitments  by  its  application  to  all  the  ships  to  be  laid 
down."  Third,  that  the  European  seapowers  (Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany)  had  fovind  the  following  qualitative  limits 
acceptable  I  "capital  ships,  25,000  tons,  12-inch  guns;  air¬ 
craft  carriers,  22,000  tons,  6.1-inch  guns;  category  a  cruisers, 
10,000  tons,  8-inch  guns;  category  B  cruisers  and  light  sur¬ 
face  vessels,  7,600  tons,  6.1-inch  gxms;  submarines,  2,000  tons, 
5.1-inch  guns."  Fourth,  that  no  matter  how  agreeable  to  the 
Europeem  powers,  Britain  would  accept  qualitative  restrictions 
only  if  endorsed  by  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Fifth,  that 
they  agree  to  "the  reciprocal  notification  of  information 
relating  to  the  laying  down  and  characteristics  of  new  ships. "33 

The  Italian  government  endorsed,  in  principle,  the  British 
plan  and  added  that  it  believed  "the  only  practical  possi¬ 
bility  ^of  limitation/  which  today  seems  to  exist  would  be  that 
of  pronpt  communicatr^  of  annual  construction  programs.” 

Since  the  French  had  long  exposed  the  Washington  system  of 
quantitative  limits,  they  did  not  protest  its  fate;  moreover, 
they  felt  that  "if  the  quantitative  question  was. . .injected 
there  would  be  practically  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  any 
conclusion."  Thus,  both  the  French  and  Italians  endorsed 
a  mutual  exchange  of  information  concerning  naval  construction 
and  urged  that  the  original  proposal  be  esqpanded.  To  this 
end  the  French  suggested  that  the  mutual  notification  of  the 
actual  laying  down  of  new  keels  be  enlarged  to  include  a 
previous  notice  of  intent. 34  The  final  treaty  included 
these  points  emd  they  contributed  the  only  unique  feature 
of  the  pact. 

Only  Japan  and  the  United  States  continued  to  press  for 
quantitative  limitations,  but  for  distinctly  opposite  reasons. 

To  the  Japanese  this  approach  would  guarantee  them  parity 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  se^owers,  while  to  the  Americans 
quantitative  limits  were  desired  to  ensure  an  inferior 
Japanese  fleet. 

Washington  officials  were  generally  disturtied  by  the 
British  plan.  They  felt  it  inqplied  the  formulation  of  an 
"European  view"  which  meant  that  American  hopes  for  extending 
the  Washington  system  of  ratios  would  not  receive  a  hearing. 

In  addition,  they  believed,  rightly,  that  the  British, 
despite  their  disclaimers,  were  putting  the  United  States 
"in  a  hot  spot  on  the  question  of  qualitative  limitations. ”35 
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Thus  Amerlc2m  delegates  were  instructed  to  "stress  the 
Isnportance  of  retaining  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
Washington  and  London  Treaties  as  a  me£ms  of  stabilizing  the 
world  naval  situation."  And  they  were  to  stand  "unalterably 
opposed"  to  Japan's  suggested  common  upper  limit  or  to  ciny 
Increase  in  Japan's  ratio.  Nor  were  the  delegates,  should 
British  officials  bring  it  up,  to  even  discuss  any  formal 
arrangement  of  Anglo-Americem  political  cooperation  to  offset 
Japanese  demands. 36  Given  Amerlcw  opposition  to  Japanese 
demands  and  FDR's  desire  to  preserve  some  semblence  of  naval 
limitation,  the  American  position  moved  closer  to  that  of  the 
British  and,  consequently,  to  qualitative  restrictions. 

In  one  sense  the  Roosevelt  administration's  policy  did 
constrast  with  its  predecessors  in  that  it  demonstrated  a 
more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  British  naval  requirements. 
Admiral  William  H.  Standly,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
pointed  out  to  Roosevelt  that  in  the  past  the  United  States 
had  been  telling  the  British  that  they  did  not  really  need 
the  warships  they  claimed.  FDR  agreed  that  a  change  in 
approach  was  needed  and  that  "we  should  not  try  to  define 

British  requirements. " 37 

Japan  Leaves  the  Conference.  At  London,  Japan's 
uncomprmlslng  demand  for  parity  met  with  equal  Anglo-American 
determination  not  to  grant  naval  equality,  thus  promptly 
deadlocking  the  conference.  British  officials  probed 
in  the  political  sphere  tor  a  compromise  formula — ultimately 
suggesting  consideration  of  a  Pacific  non-agression,  or  even 
a  consultation  pact. 38  The  Amerlcem  delegation,  however, 
coolly  brushed  aside  all  such  Inquiries  and  instead,  looked 
for  an  early  showdown  with  the  Japanese. 

Even  before  the  conference  had  convened  Japanese  authori¬ 
ties  had  officially  rejected  England's  "middle  course"  proposal. 
They  found  "it  Impossible  to  accept  a  plem  for  mutual  de¬ 
claration  of  building  progremuned"  because  this  scheme,  unless 
fixed  to  a  common  maximum  limit,  "would  result  in  a  continu¬ 
ation  in  substance  of  the  ratio  system."  Although  favoring 
qualitative  restrictions,  the  Tokyo  government  declared  that 
"no  qualitative  limitation  will  produce  the  desired  result 
unless  it  is  undertaken  simultaneously  with  quantitative 
limitation."  Qualitative  limits  alone,  the  Japanese  asserted, 
without  the  granting  of  parity  "would  only  prove  to  be  a 
convenient  me2uis  of  preserving  the  existing  relationship  in 
naval  strength  among  Powers. "39 

This  uncompromising  attitude  had  been  earlier  forecast 
by  Ambassador  Grew.  He  likened  the  state  of  mind  throughout 
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the  island  empire  to  that  prevailing  in  Germany.  "I  think 
it  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  determination  of  Japan 
to  rid  herself  of  the  restricting  bonds  of  the  Washington 
Treaties  (albeit  she  signed  them  voluntarily)  is  as  great  as 
the  determination  of  Germany  to  rid  herself  of  the  similar 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty." 
Japanese  demands  for  the  cUsolition  of  the  ratio.  Grew  believed, 
rested  "upon  two  fundamental  things:  first,  the  necessity  of 
having  a  navy  of  sufficient  strength  to  ^implement/  her  policy 
of  exercising  uncontested  dominance  over  'East  Asia',  and 
second  of  the  passionate  desire  for  equality  in  rank  with  the 
first  class  powers  of  the  world. "40 

Refusal  by  the  Japanese  to  even  discuss  the  British, 
French,  and  Italian  proposals  for  an  exchange  of  information 
brought  the  conference  to  its  climatic  point.  In  mid-January 
1936,  Japanese  delegates  were  informed  that  if  they  wished  to 
explore  the  various  aspects  of  naval  limitation  the  purpose 
of  the  conference  might  be  achieved.  However,  if  they  planned 
to  remain  inflexibly  committed  to  their  own  scheme  they  ought 
to  withdraw  from  the  conclave  and  allow  the  interested  sea 
powers  to  get  on  with  the  task  at  hand.  Unsurprisingly  the 
Japanese  delegation,  leaving  two  members  in  London  as  ob¬ 
servers  ,  withdrew  from  the  conference  on  January  15  and  de¬ 
parted  for  Tokyo.  Quantitative  limitation  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  import  of  this  event  for  Japanese -American  relations 
brought  forth  differing  opinions.  Norman  Davis  disagreed  with 
Senator  Key  Pittman,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  believed  that  Japan  was  preparing  to  launch  a 
naval  race.  Reversing  his  earlier  position,  Davis  believed 
that  if  the  remaining  sea  powers  came  to  terms  on  qualitative 
restrictions  and  building  programs  this  could  prove  an 
incentive  for  a  renewal  of  Japanese  cooperation. 41  At  least, 
with  an  "escape  clause"  in  the  pact,  there  would  be  "no  risk 
or  disadvantage"  in  testing  Japan's  intentions.  A  senior 
State  Department  advisor  on  the  Far  East,  Stanley  Hornbeck, 
however  noted  that  Japan's  primary  intent  was  to  bring  their 
navy  to  sufficient  proportional  strength  to  "render  Japan 
invulnerable — and  unrestrainablo — in  the  western  Pacific" 
whether  this  be  done  by  disarmament  agreements  or  by  con¬ 
struction.  British  officials  agreed  with  Davis  for  they  felt 
that  the  Japanese  would  realize  "the  futility  of  starting 
a  naval  race  and  ^that/  a  qualitative  agreement  between  us 
with  adequate  escape  provisions  would  serve  as  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  hold  Japan  in  line.  Hornbeck  expressed  doubts 
that  an  agreement  among  the  other  sea  powers  would  bring  Japan 
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in  tovi  rather,  he  wondered  whether  it  might  "not  be  well  to 
permit  the  nations  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  unrestricted 
naval  competition*  as  thAJinost  rapid  meems  of  forcing  Japan 
to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  naval  limitations. ^ 2 

The  Americans  went  into  the  final  phase,  of  preparinj  a 
naval  pact  without  enthusiasm.  They  had  become  prisoners  of 
their  own  strategyi  the  Roosevelt  administration  had  initially 
desired  to  bring  Japan  to  terms  or  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  ending  the  existing  limitation  system  on  Tokyo.  The 
lesser  priority  had  been  achieved;  yet  when  Japam  left  the 
conference  and  the  British  advanced  the  argument  that  the 
Japanese  would  probably  follow,  unofficially,  whatever  naval 
restrictions  the  Anglo-Seucon  seapowers  agreed  upon,  the  Americans 
found  themselves  in  the  \in  comfort  able  position  of  either  for¬ 
mulating  a  treaty  emboyding  qualitative  restrictions  they  dis¬ 
liked  or  of  leaving  the  conference.  The  latter  alternative 
carried  the  possible  onus  of  having  destroyed  the  last  hope  for 
limitation.  Thxis  Cordell  Hull  instructed  his  delegation  that, 
as  future  questions  turned  to  Europeem  interests ,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  leave  the  initiative  to  Great  Britain.  The 
spector  of  American  sentiment  against  involvement  in  European 
politics  dictated  that  no  steps  be  taken  by  the  delegates 
which  "might  be  construed  as  indicating  a  desire  or  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  teUce  any  unwarranted 
initiative  in  European  questions. ”^3 

The  European  Emphasis .  After  the  Japeinese  withdrew, 
the  British  9«d.ned  tne  initiative.  For  the  next  two  months, 
British  diplomats  attempted  to  bring  the  remaining  delegations 
to  a  decision  on  a  treaty  and,  in  the  process,  to  appease 
the  French,  interest  the  Italians,  placate  the  Americeins,  and 
restrict  the  Germans.  The  negotiations  proceeded,-  with  the 
British  directing  discussions,  in  essentially  two,  often 
interrelated,  phases t  the  first  revolved  around  the  nature  of 
technical  limitations  to  be  imposed;  and  the  second  dealt 
with  the  broader  political  interests  of  various  states.  Both 
of  these  phases  posed  contentious  points,  but  the  most 
trying  aspect  of  these  negotiations  involved  the  political 
maneuvering. 

Initially,  there  remained  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
treaty  would  seek  to  retain  quantitative  limits  similar  to 
the  1930  pact,  or  \^ether  it  would  develop  only  qualitative 
restrictions.  In  Washington  hope  remained  that  any  treaty 
to  be  written  would  adhere  to  the  ratio  system.  By  Davis, 
writing  on  February  3,  pointed  out  that  attempts  to  prcanote 
these  features  would  clash  with  the  uncertainty  of  European 
naval  politics. 
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France  refuses  now  to  commit  herself  as  to  the  ratio 
she  intends  to  maintain  relative  to  Germany.  Italy's 
construction  will  depend  on  that  of  Fremce.  British 
building  will  in  turn  be  influenced  by  French  and 
Italian  as  well  as  by  Japanese  building.  Under  the 
Anglo-German  agreement  giving  Germany  a  35  per  cent  ratio 
with  the  British  fleet,  any  increase  in  the  latter  would 
permit  an  increase  in  the  Gexmaui  fleet  amd  thus  again 
affect  French  and  Italiem  construction. 

The  only  question  at  issue,  Davis  reported,  was  "whether 
or  not  a  treaty  for  qualitative  limitation  is  of  sufficient 
value  to' to  the  United  States"  to  continue  negotiajiions .  "We 
have  been  proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  a  qualitative 
agreement ... is  advantageous."  From  this  point  on  Washington 
ceased  to  raised  questions  concerning  qu2uititative  formulas.  44 

The  most  contentious  issue  between  London  and  Washington 
during  the  remaining  negotiations  was  over  the  gvin  caliber 
for  capital  ships.  With  maximum  battleship  displacement 
placed  at  35,000  tons,  the  British  urged  restricing  its  heavy 
batteries  to  12  or  14  inches  because  "a  14-inch,  35,000-ton 
ship  is  better  balanced  than  one  with  15-inch  or  16-inch 
guns."  American  technicans  did  not  favor  14-inch  batteries; 
however,  the  delegation  was  finally  Instructed  to  endorse  the 
British  proposal  as  a  tactical  diplomatic  maneuver.  They  were 
"to  develop  a  formula  of  agreement  that  during  this  year  no 
signatory  would  lay  down  any  ship  with  over  14-inch  gun 
caliber,  but  that  if  Japan  does  not  adhere  all  will  be  free 
at  the  end  of  the  year."  As  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
Japanese  would  agree,  Hull  anticipated  nothing  would  be  lost. 
But  such  a  move  had  the  diplomatic  advemtage  of  stamding  "by 
the  existing  limitation  while  making  an  offer  of  a  concession 
rather  than  to  move  away  from  this,  the  16-inch  gun,  limitation 
and  then  have  to  take  an  initiative  and  action  in  order  to 
move  back  to  it. "45 

For  the  first  time  since  discussions  begam  on  auxiliary 
warships  there  were  few  Anglo-American  disparities  regarding 
cruisers.  This  new  atmosphere  resulted  from  two  factors: 
first,  the  United  States  already  had  in  commission  or  under 
construction  twenty-seven  10,000-ton  cruisers,  nine  of  which 
mounted  6-inch  guns  and  eighteen  vrith  8-inch  guns;  and 
secondly,  the  AmericcUi  naval  establishment,  with  this  super¬ 
iority  in  the  10,000  ton  category,  began  to  look  favorably 
upon  lighter  cruisers.  Consequently  the  Americans  accepted 
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the  long-held  British  view  that  the  smaller  warships  could 
perform  certain  tasks  more  efficiently  thw  the  "Washington" 
cruisers. 46 

The  negotiations  with  France  and  Italy  were  more  com¬ 
plicated  for  these  discussions  involved  several  political  and 
technical  issues;  but  usually  the  technical  issues  were  raised 
in  the  hope  of  extracting  political  concessions.  The  French 
recognized  that  England  had  designed  its  qualitative  proposals 
with  the  aim  of  extending  them  to  Germany.  After  all,  one  of 
the  vital  features  of  the  Anglo-German  Pact  of  1935  was  its 
provisions  that  the  two  signatories  would  adjust  their  naval 
accord  to  include  the  technical  restrictions  embodied  in  any 
1936  treaty.  Consequently,  the  French  felt  that  they  might 
profit  in  this  situation  by  demanding,  as  a  price  for  their 
signature,  a  discussion  of  aerial  limitation  and,  perhaps, 
an  Anglo-French  understemding  on  what  to  do  if  Hitler  invaded 
the  Rhineland.  Meanwhile,  they  urged  the  Americans  "to  be 
patient  ana  not  press  them  too  much  for  immediate  decisions 
on  technical  questions. " 47 

To  Paris  the  question  of  German  participation  in  cmy 
treaty  arrangements,  either  directly  or  bilaterally,  to  which 
French  were  parties  raised  serious  domes<'’.c  political  con¬ 
siderations.  Some  observers  questioned  whether  the  government 
could  sign  em  agreement  which  included  Germemy  and  survive 
the  up-coming  national  elections.  Such  action  might  appear 
to  the  electorate  that  the  present  government  as  acquiescence 
to  Hitler's  violation  'of  the  military  clauses  of  the  Versailles 
treaty. 48  to  lessen  the  political  consequences  of  the  naval 
negotiations,  French  diplomats  searched  for  something  that 
could  be  used  as  a  quid  pro  goo. 

Prompt  negotiation  of  qualitative  restrictions  were,  from 
the  British  standpoint,  "of  vital  importance"  in  limiting 
German  construction.  They  pointed  out  to  the  French  on 
February  14  that  these  limitations  were  of  a  distinct  advantage 
to  Paris  2md  that  they  had  made  several  technical  concessions 
to  meet  French  views.  The  British  warned  the  French,  conse¬ 
quently,  not  to  try  "to  bring  in  extraneous  questions."  Five 
days  later  this  warning  was  put  even  more  strongly:  the  French 
were  asked  "as  an  act  of  friendship"  to  aid  in  bringing  about 
"a  satisfactory  and  effective"  agreement,  and  agreement,  that 
is,  to  which  Germany  would  adhere.  The  British  ambassador  in 
Paris  informed  that  government  that  it  was  "essential  for 
Anglo-French  cooperation  that  France  give  this  concrete 
evidence  of  her  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  proper  spirit. "49 
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Italy,  too,  attempted  to  employ  British  desires  for  a 
naval  settlement  to  its  own  political  advantage.  At  this 
moment,  British  and  Italian  relations  were  strained  by  the 
former's  imposition  of  an  economic  boycott  in  response  to 
Italy's  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  Consequently,  the  Italians  in¬ 
dicated  on  February  25  that  they  "would  find  it  difficult  to 
justify  signing  a  naval  agreement  so  long  as  sanctions  are 
being  applied."  The  next  day.  Count  Dino  Grandi,  the  head  of 
the  Italian  delegation,  intimated  that  he  had  instructions 
to  refuse  to  sign  any  treaty  "on  political  or  technical 
grounds,  or  both."  Mussolini  ultimately  desired  to  join  the 
naval  pact,  according  to  Grandi,  "but  as  long  as  Italy  was 
at  war  and  sanctions  are  being  applied  against  her...,  it 
was  not  possible  to  find  any  way  to  do  so  which  would  have 
a  harmful  effect  on  public  opinion."  As  if  the  conference 
were  not  sufficiently  complicated,  the  Italians  now  sought  to 
use  the  naval  proceedings  to  initiate  a  settlement  of  the 
Abyssian  question.^® 

Meanwhile,  the  actual  French  and  Italian  concern  over 
technical  issues  was  difficult  to  ascertain  because  of  their 
constant  use  of  qualitative  items  as  a  smoke-screen  for 
political  objectives.  Their  most  impressive  technical  argu¬ 
ments  centered  on  tonnage  and  gun  calibers.  The  Italians 
desired  a  reduction  in  battleship  tonnage  and  objected  to  the 
so-called  "zone  of  no  construction"  between  10,000  and  20,000 
tons.  The  French  sought  to  lower  capital  ship  tonnage  and  to 
reduce  their  gun  calibers.  Charging  that  "all  the  naval 
delegations  in  London  except  that  of  the  United  States  have 
agreed  to  a  reduction  from  35,000  to  28,000  tons  and  from 
16-inch  gun  caliber  to  12-inch,"  the  French  insisted  that 
some  "real  progress"  was  required  to  provide  them  with 
sufficient  incentive  to  sign  a  naval  pact.  Even  these 
points,  however,  were  not  essentially  contentious  for  both 
nations  ultimately  agreed  that  these  technical  reservations 
could  easily  be  withdrawn  if  given  adequate  motivation,  that 
is,  if  their  political  goals  were  advanced. 51 

As  French  and  Italian  delegates  extended  the  conference 
in  pursuit  of  their  own  political  objectives,  the  TUnericans 
beccune  increasingly  uneasy  and  desired  to  terminate  the  affair. 
The  British,  quick  to  sense  this  mood,  asked  if  the  United 
States  would  enter  a  tripartite  pact  with  Britain  and  Germany 
or  if  it  would  sign  an  Anglo-American  agreement,  with  the 
understanding  that  Britain  would  seek  bilateral  accords  with 
Germany,  France,  and  possibly  Italy.  This  latter  method 
appealed  to  London  because  it  avoided  the  complications  of 
Franco-German  relations.  Washington,  however,  frowned  on  the 
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former  emd  disliked  the  latter.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of 
becoming  involved  in  "European  problems,"  Hull  desired  to 
limit  the  new  treaty  to  the  original  parties  of  the  Washington 
and  London  pacts.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  no  objections  to 
bilateral  accession  in  addition  to  these  signatories.  52 

Events  caught  up  with  the  protracted  naval  discussions 
when  Hitler  re-occt^ied  the  Rhlnelamd  on  March  7,  1936. 

German  boldness  provided  the  Impetus  necessary  to  terminate 
the  disagreements  between  England  and  France.  The  French, 
used  the  naval  settlement  to  regain  a  measure  of  goodwill  in 
London  and  Washington  through  a  gesture  of  cooperation.  Thus 
on  March  25,  1936  Ffemce,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
signed  the  second  London  naval  accord  of  the  decade. 


Assessing  the  Terms 

If  far  short  of  what  American  officials  desired,  the 
London  Naval  Treaty  of  March  25,  1936  represented  the  maximum 
that  then  could  be  achieved  without  political  arrangements. 

To  the  extent  that  it  would  be  termed  successful,  the  pact 
reflected  British  concern  with  qualitative  restrictions  and 
supplied  almost  exclusively  to  European  naval  construction. 

For  in  addition  to  the  original  signatories  (the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  France) ,  the  British  correctly  believed 
that  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Italy  would  become 
bilateral  parties.  Eventually,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
also  accepted  its  terms. 

Although  providing  none  of  the  direct  quantitative 
limitations  embodied  in  previous  naval  agreements,  the  1936 
treaty  did  regulate  certain  aspects  of  naval  competition. 

1)  It  restricted  ship  displacement  and  gun  calibers  by  class. 

2)  It  provided  for  the  emnual  exchange  of  detailed  information 
concerning  building  and  moderniTiation  programs.  3)  It  re¬ 
tained  the  Anglo-American  principle  of  parity.  4)  It  called 
for  a  six-year  "holiday"  in  the  construction  or  cruisers  in 
excess  of  8,000  tons.  And  5)  it  embodied  a  genera]  "escape 
clause,"  or  "escalator  clause,"  wnich  protected  the  signatories 
frcan  excessive  building  by  those  nations  not  bound  by  the 
arrangaoent. 

To  the  extent  that  American  students  of  diplomacy  or 
naval  policy  have  passed  judgment  on  the  1936  naval  pact  and 
its  bilateral  corollaries,  they  have  been  almost  unanimous  in 
classifying  them  as  "totally  innocuous"  or  "virtually  use¬ 
less.  "53  In  that  these  accords  failed  to  prevent  World  War  II, 
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it  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  these  evaluations.  And  yet 
as  "stop-gap"  arms  control  measures  the  1936  pact  did  have 
some  merit.  According  to  one  contemporary  Tmierican  naval 
officer,  it  "is  obviously  better  than  no  treaty  at  all"  on 
two  counts!  it  standardized  and  classified  warships  into 
definite  groups  which  "should  be  a  stabilizing  factory"  and  it 
established  "the  principle  of  exchanging  information  concerning 
building  programs"  which  "prevents  the  construction  of  ships 
in  secret. "54  in  addition,  the  treaty,  while  acknowledging 
Anglo-American  parity,  left  the  United  States  free  to  main- 
ted.n  naval  supremacy  over  Japan,  and  Britain  to  adjust  its 
construction  to  French  and  Italian  building  without  the 
self-limiting  features  of  quantitative  quotas. 

Unfortunately  neither  the  1936  London  treaty  nor  the 
bilateral  accessions  alleviated  the  prospects  of  quantitative 
naval  competition.  An  examination  of  various  building 
programs  in  Jemuary  1937  show  that,  inspite  of  the  "no-con¬ 
struction  zone"  and  the  notification  clauses,  a  naval  race 
was  in  fact  underway. 


Vessels  Under  conSteucticm ,  Or  J4>proprlated  For 

_ January  1,  1937* 

Air- 

Cap-  craft  Heavy  Light  De 
Total  No,  ital  car-  crul-  cr\ii-  stroy-  Sub-  , 

Country  Tonnage  ships  ships  riers  sere  sera  era  marines 


u.s. 

355,215 

95 

2  3 

2 

9 

61 

18 

Gr.Br. 

321,310 

69 

2  3 

- 

16 

34 

14 

J^pan 

90,194 

31 

2 

- 

4 

18 

7 

France 

202,608 

44 

4 

- 

5 

22 

13 

Italy 

118,858 

40 

2  ** 

- 

2 

19 

17 

Germany 

197,866 

41 

3  2 

3 

• 

22 

11 

*  In 

"Naval  Limitations,”  uni tea 

States  Naval  Institute 

Proceedings  (April 

1937)  , 

p.  469. 

Indeed  these  figures — however  imperfect  they  may  be— reveal 
that  there  were  more  ships  then  under  construction  than 
ever  before  in  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
from  1914  to  1918  when  the  world  was  engulfed  in  war. 
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The  historical  circumstances  surrounding  the  1936  naval 
pact  have  unfortunately  hindered  efforts  to  evaluate  Its 
basic  arms  control  concepts.  Many  emalysts,  especially 
Americans,  have  assumed  that  the  quantitative  method  was  the 
only  viable  technique  of  naval  limitation  and  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  qualitative  approaches  was  meaningless.  Yet 
European  naval  professions  such  as  Lord  Chatfleld,  the  First 
Sea  Lord,  urged  the  abolition  of  ratios  and  quantitative 
limits  altogether  In  favor  of  only  qualitative  restrictions. 55 
While  the  latter  technique  did  not  provide  for  the  me2uis  of 
halting  the  escalation  of  naval  construction,  It  does  appear 
to  have  assisted  In  maintaining  the  naval  balance  of  power, 
particularly  In  Europe. 

Prom  examination  of  available  evidence  the  1936  naval 
treaty  and  Its  bilateral  accessions  were  generally  honored. 
Although  he  considered  the  entire  affair  "a  complete  fiasco." 
a  French  admiral  has  concluded  that  their  qualitative  features 
were  observed.  "These  agreements  were  pretty  fairly  ob¬ 
served,"  he  commented,  "yet  since  no  controls  were  provided, 
compliance  depended  entirely  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
nations  themselves."  A  minor  exception  to  this  assessment 
was  the  Soviet  governments  refusal  to  submit  an  emnual  prograun 
of  Its  construction  plans,  but  as  Russia  was  not  an  important 
seapower  this  default  was  not  considered  critical. 56 

In  its  efforts  to  regulate  naval  competition,  the  treaty 
enphaslzed  qualitative  restrictions  which  were  to  govern 
construction  until  December  31,  1942,  The  more  significant 
limitations  were  contained  In  Part  II  of  the  pactt 

a.  No  new  capital  ships  to  exceed  35,000  tons. 

b.  No  new  capital  ships  to  mount  guns  exceeding  a 
caliber  of  14  Inches;  1)  but  with  the  proviso  that 
Japan  must  also  adhere  to  this  restriction  or  it 
would  not  be  binding  on  the  signatories,  who  would 
return  to  the  16  Inch  restllctioni 

c.  No  new  capital  ships  of  less  than  17,500  tons  or 
cruisers  of  over  8,000  tons  would  be  laid  down 
(thus  creating  a  no-eons tructlon  zone  from  8,000 
to  17,500  tons). 

d.  No  new  aircraft  carrier  to  exceed  23,000  tons  or 
mount  guns  In  excess  of  6.1  Inch  caliber. 
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e.  No  new  submarine  to  exceed  2^000  tons  or  mount 
a  gun  exceeding  5*1  Inches  In  caliber. 

f.  No  arming  of  merchant  ships  during  peacetime. 

The  14-inch  caliber  restriction  on  capital  ship  armaments  did 
not  become  effective,  because  Tokyo  authorities  declined  to 
accept  it.  In  a  note  of  June  18,  1937  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  insisted  that  "a  mere  limitation  in  quality  alone  will 
only  induce  a  tendency  to  make  up  for  t5>.e  deficiency  caused 
thr-'ugh  such  limitation,  by  resorting  to  c^uajititative 
augmentation,  thus  ultimately  leading  to  a  coirpetition  in 
naval  armaments  in  quantity.  Thus  President  Roosevelt 
announced  on  July  10  that  the  United  States  wotiild  mount 
16-inch  guns  on  its  battleships  currently  under  construction. 57 

Only  indirectly  did  quantitative  features  find  their  way 
into  the  treaty.  Article  6  provided  for  a  six-year  "holiday" 
in  the  building  of  cruisers  in  excess  of  8,000  tons.  This 
"holiday"  meant  that,  with  those  vessels  currently  building, 
the  quantitative  ratio  of  large  cruisers  would  be  maintained 
emd  replacement  would  take  place  only  in  accordance  with  the 
stipulated  treaty  schedule  governing  "over-age."  These 
considerations  rested,  rather  tenuously,  on  obvious  proviso 
that  the  non-signatories,  particularly  Japan  would  not  expand 
their  heavy  cruiser  construction;  should  this  occur  all 
quantitative  limits  were  to  be  removed, 57 

The  provisions  relating  to  "advMce  notification  and 
exchange  of  information"  were  the  most  Intriguing  innovations 
contained  in  the  1936  accord.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties 
were  to  exchange  information  regarding  his  "annual  piogranme 
for  the  construction  and  acquisition  of  all  vessels.  '  This 
exchange— which  was  to  be  "confidential"  until  published-- 
featured  a  yearly  estimate  Itemizing,  by  each  stipulated 
category,  the  number  of  vessels  \mder  construction  or  to  be 
placed  under  construction  during  the  reporting  perird  and  n 
separate,  extensive  report  containing  technical  particulars, 
such  as  tonnage,  guns,  horse-power,  speed,  etc.,  on  each  new 
ship  no  later  them  four  months  before  the  laying  of  the  keel. 
Thus  each  nation  would  have  prior  notice  on  the  laying  down 
of  any  new  keel  and  would  have  specific  technical  Information 
concerning  its  design. 

Finally,  the  oonventlon  embodied  a  general  "escape 
clause"  or  "escalator  clause"  which  protected  the  signatories 
from  excessive  building  by  those  nations  not  bound  by  the 
arrangement.  Should  such  a  situation  threaten,  the  injured 
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party  could  abandon  any  painful  treaty  restrictions  three 
months  after  notifying  the  other  contracting  parties  of 
their  intent. 

Continuation  of  future  Anglo-American  parity  was  assured 
by  mutual  agreement  outside  the  formal  treaty.  Davis  and 
Anthony  Eden,  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  exchanged 
notes  on  March  25,  1936  acknowledging  that  naval  parity  had 
"become  a  well  established  principle  acceptable  to  the 
peoples  as  well  as  governments  of  our  respective  countries" 
and  pledging  that  there  would  be  no  competitive  naval  con¬ 
struction  between  them.  To  the  British,  however,  this 
equality  would  be  set  by  the  Empire's  needs.  Prime  minister 
MacDonald  had  informed  Davis  that  while  "we  of  course  agree 
to  ^arit^.,.we  have  the  greatest  naval  responsibility  and 
it  must  be  parity  on  a  level  dictated,  not  in  Wasliington, 
but  in  London. "58 

While  the  treaty  was  in  the  process  of  being  ratitied, 
during  the  fall  of  1936,  the  British  belateuly  raised  the 
question  of  continuing  Article  XIX  of  the  v.'ashington  Naval 
Treaty  and  thus  of  maintaining  restrictions  on  fortifications 
of  stipulated  Pacific  insular  possessions  after  the  treaty 
expired.  Referring  to  these  restrictions  as  "vital," 
they  argued  that  the  article  "should  be  renewed  in  a  separate 
instrximent. "  The  surprised  Roosevelt  administration  brushed 
off  this  suggestion  on  the  grounds  that  the  current  instabi¬ 
lity  in  the  Pacific  dictated  that  "v;e  must  keep  our  hands 
free. However,  th*‘  United  States  never  did  utilize 
these  opportunities. 

Ratification  of  the  1936  naval  treaty  was  accomplished 
with  none  of  the  domestic  furor  that  had  accompanied  similar 
consideration  of  the  earlier  pacts,  indeed,  there  was 
surprise  and  gratification  that  any  treaty  had  emerged,  a 
point  that  even  seeped  into  the  congratulatory  remarks  of 
the  concluding  session.  No  doubt  the  delegates  were  impressed 
that,  as  Arnold  Toynbee  put  it,  "although  all  of  them  had 
had  to  give  way  on  some  point  for  the  sake  of  agreement,  none 
of  them  had  made  any  sacrifice  which  seriously  affected 
national  interests,  and  all  of  them  had  had  their  own  way 
over  some  matter  to  which  they  attached  special  importance." 

The  British  were  free  to  build  as  many  cruisers  as  they  desire; 
yet  they  had  failed  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  capital 
ships.  60  The  French  also  had  given  way  on  the  question  of 
battleship  displacement,  but  they  welcomed  the  advance  noti¬ 
fication  of  building  programs  and  the  omission  of  quantitative 
limitations.  The  Americans  were  disappointed  at  the  passing 
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Of  the  quantitative  syatem  and  at  the  lack  of  intareat  in 
naval  reductions i  moreover,  they  had  made  conoessions  in 
regard  to  the  type  of  cruiser  nos  to  be  built  and  had 
accepted  a  lessor  maximum  armaments  for  capital  ships  than 
they  desired.  Even  so,  the  United  States  had  kept  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  battleships  at  35,000  tons,  had  retained  a  free 
hand  to  maintain  the  existing  ratio  with  Japan,  and  had  again, 
registered  its  claim  to  parity  with  Great  Britain.  All  in 
all,  Hormaii  Dctvis  noted  optimistically,  the  new  naval  pact 
was  "less  rigid  and  leas  restrictive*  than  former  accords 
and  a  hopeful  harbinger  of  future  aisarmamsnt.^i 

within  a  little  more  than  two  months  after  the  signing  of 
the  accord  the  United  States  had  completed  its  ratification 
as  the  Senate,  with  no  opposition  and  little  enthusiasm, 
granted  its  approval  on  18.  Roosevelt  officially  rati¬ 
fied  the  treaty  on  May  28.  At  least  three  factors  help 
account  tor  this  senatorial  attitudes  1)  the  advocates  of 
increased  preparedness  were  influenced  by  the  Navy's  General 
Board's  assent  to  the  pact}  2)  the  gloomy  international 
outlook  which  had  prevented  any  realistic  hope  of  reductions y 
and  3)  the  Congress*  stimultaneous  passage  of  the  largest 
peacetime  naval  appropriation  bill  in  American  history  to 
carry  forward  the  construction  authorised  by  the  Vinson- 
Tr  amine  11  Act. 

Although  neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  acted  with  the 
same  dispatch,  both  completed  the  ratification  process  during 
the  summer  of  1937.  In  Paris  where  initial  eagerness  for  the 
treaty  quickly  began  to  pall,  the  government  did  complete 
ratification  on  June  24,  1937.  The  British,  meanwhile, 
delayed  formal  acceptance  of  the  treaty  until  they  had  gained 
German  and  Russian  bilateral  approval.  Once  this  was 
achieved  the  London  authorities  along  with  members  of  the 
Consnonwe a lth~ Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India- 
ratified  the  agreement  on  July  29,  1937. 

The  19  36  pact  stood  until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939. 

On  September  3  the  British  government,  in  accordance  with 
Article  24,  "suspended"  all  treaty  restrictions;  Prance 
followed  on  September  22  and  Italy  on  October  14.  The 
United  States,  meanwhile,  decided  on  September  21  that,  since 
the  other  parties  were  bowing  out,  it  would  do  likewise.  On 
December  31,  1942  the  second  London  naval  treaty  expired 

unnoticed.  62 
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Bilateral  Accessions  of  1937-38 


Confusion  has  led  to  misinformation  concerning  British 
efforts  to  extend  the  qualitative  restrictions  of  the  1936 
naval  treaty, 6 3  t©  illustrate,  one  author  has  written  in 
an  otherwise  excellent  text  that  "the  hope  that  Italy, 
momentarily  obdurate  because  of  sanctions,  would  adhere 
eventually  to  all  or  part  of  the  treaty  2md  that  England  could 
bring  in  Germany  or  Russia  through  bilateral  agreements 
prove  to  be  illusory, "64  Such  statements  attest  not  so  much 
to  the  author's  disdain  for  the  pact  as  to  the  great  crush  of 
events,  pregn2mt  with  larger  significance,  which  so  vastly 
over-shadowed  it.  In  point  of  fact,  Germany  and  Russia  did, 
on  July  17,  1937,  accede  to  the  naval  treaty  in  separate 
bilateral  instruments,  while  Poland  follovred  suit  on  April  2  7 
and  Italy  on  December  3,  19  38.  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  eind 
Finland  bound  themselves  to  the  1936  restrictions  on 
December  21,  1938,65  if  the  significance  of  these  accessions 
Is  subject  to  question,  their  existence  is  not. 

The  decision  to  seek  bilateral  treaties  stemmed  from  a 
series  of  interdependent  factors.  As  British  was  tied  to 
Germany  by  the  1935  accord  it  was  essential  for  London  to 
obtain  the  Nazi  Government's  adherence  to  the  qualitative 
restrictions.  Germany  and  Russia  had  been  prevented  from 
joining  the  London  negotiations  because  of  French  and 
Japanese  objections,  thus  necessitating  separate  discussions. 
As  they  were  concerned  about  the  Baltic,  the  Germcms  would 
not  agree  to  additional  restrictions  unless  the  USSR  was 
also  bound  by  them.  But  Russia  was  alarmed  by  Germany's 
renewed  building  amd  Japeui's  aggressiveness;  therefore, 

Moscow  was  determined  to  improve  its  decrepit  fleet  not  only 
in  the  Baltic  but  in  the  Pacific.  Consequently  British 
diplomacy  sought  to  bring  all  of  these  European  seapowers 
under  qualitative  limitations,  as  outlined  in  the  1936 
pact,  to  regulate  naval  construction. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  conclave,  London  issued 
invitations  for  bilateral  accession  to  Japan,  Germany,  Russia, 
Italy,  Poland,  Turkey,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The 
Japcunese  reaffirmed  their  disinterest  in  qualitative  limits. 
The  Only  advantage  Japan  could  derive  from  acceding  to  the 
London  treaty  would  be  that  it  then  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  advance  information  regarding  the  construction  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  other  signatories;  however,  the  freedcxn  from  a 
corresponding  Obligatxon  upon  the  Japanese  naval  command 
to  announce  their  future  plans  appeared  to  outweight  the 
advantage.  While  the  Japanese  refused  to  adhere  officially  to 
the  pact,  British  statesmen  hoped  that  they  would  informally 
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cooperate  by  providing  information  on  naval  construction. 

These  hopes,  hoiirever  proved  ill-founded.  In  May  1{*36  rxunors 
circulated,  which  the  Japanese  denied,  that  they  ware  de¬ 
signing  a  giant  battleship.  Though  rumors  of  Japanese 
naval  construction  would  persist,  the  government  rcifused  to 
volunteer  information  of  its  naval  plans. 66 

Poland  and  the  Scandinavian  states  readily  agj’eed  in 
principle  to  the  new  naval  system i  the  latter  nations  looked 
upon  the  effort  as  one  of  further  solidifying  Scandinavian 
unity.  Italy  finally  acceded  to  the  naval  restrici-ions  in 
December,  1938,  as  the  "first  fruits"  of  the  Anglo- Itali^m 
friendship  pact;  however,  this  hardly  altered  Italian  naval 
policies  for  they  had  been  voluntarily  adhering  to  the 
1936  limitation.  The  discussions  with  Turkey,  on  ihe  other 
hand,  were  protracted  and  carried  over  into  19  39  without 
formal  acceptance. 67 

More  intense  negotiations  were  necessary  to  biing  Germany 
and  Russia  to  terms.  In  February  19  36  the  Nazi  90\eminent 
accepted  the  naval  pact,  subject  to  ".the  unreservec  accession 
of  the  Soviet  Union."  The  Germans  had  reservations  regarding 
a  few  technical  points  such  as  a  desire  to  reduce  the  age 
limits  of  capital  ships  to  20  years  instead  to  the  London 
treaty's  26  years.  In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the  1935 
Anglo-German  pact  were  amended  to  permit  Germany  tc  build  a 
total  of  five  type  "A"  cruisers,  two  more  than  earlier 
authorized. 

The  Soviet  government  advanced  in  1936  four  conditions 
for  its  acceptance  of  the  pact:  first,  that  Germany  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  restrictions;  second,  that  the  Soviet  Far  Eastern 
fleet  be  excluded  from  the  terms;  third,  that  they  be  allowed 
to  build  capital  ships  mounting  16-inch  rifles;  and,  finally, 
that  they  be  permitted  to  lay  down  nl.e  or  ten  8,000-ton 
cruisers  with  7.1-inch  guns.  The  latter  request  carried  the 
most  alarming  features  for  such  an  extension  of  Soviet 
cruiser  construction  would  enlarge  Germany's,  and  possibly 
Japan's^  demand  for  large  cruiser  v/hich  undoubtedly  would 
increase  French,  Italian,  and  American  building  programs. 6 8 

Britain  and  Germany  finally  gave  way  on  Russia's 
insistence  that  its  Far  Eastern  fleet  not  be  includsd  in  the 
bilateral  treaty  2md  a  complicated  formula  ultimately  resolved 
the  differences  over  large  cruisers.  The  British  accepted  the 
increase  of  gun  calibers  for  Russian  cruisers  (from  6.1  to 
7.1)  because  Soviet  arsenals  could  not  readily  retODl  for  the 
lessor  caliber  and  this  deficiency  would  delay  Russian 
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construction.  difficulties  brought  ed>out  by  the  proposed 

number  of  Soviet  units  posed  a  more  serious  matter,  for 
Germany  would  not  accept  an  inferior  cruiser  fleet.  As  a 
ccmpromise,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  limit  their  8,000-ton 
cruiser  program  to  seven  warships  and,  as  mentioned  ^U^ove, 
Germany  was  allowed  to  construct  two  additional  heavy 
cruisers.  Although  no  agreement  was  reached  on  the  demand 
for  16-inch  guns  for  capital  ships,  the  Soviet  government 
acceded  to  the  pact  on  July  17,  1935. 

Agreement  had  been  reached  but  at  a  price;  the  liOndon 
limits  had  been  raised  in  three  instances.  The  United  States 
was  not  too  happy  with  these  departures  but  it  chose  not  to 
register  "any  formal  objection  or  to  comment"  on  these 
technical  concessions,  nor  "either  formally  or  informally 
to  acquiesce  in  or  reject"  the  bilateral  accords. 69 
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Chapter  19  —  Footnotes 

^  See  Dorothy  Borg,  The  United  States  and  the  Far 
Eastern  Crisis ,  1933-1938  {1964) ,  Ch.  Ill;  S.I.A.,  1936, 
pp.  49-116;  and  Thcxnas  C.  Irvin,  "Norman  II.  DavTs  and  the 
Quest  for  Arms  Control,  1931-1938;"  unpublished  Ph.D. 
thesis  (Ohio  State  University,  1963). 

2 

For  an  excellent  contemporary  summary  of  naval 
armaments  in  1935,  see  David  H.  Popper,  "The  End  of  Naval 
Disarmament,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports  (Oct.  23,  1935),  pp.  202-12. 

^  The  Times  (London),  March  25,  1931. 

^  For  British  naval  proposals  of  1932,  see  S. I.A. , 

1932,  pp.  244-46;  for  the  Japanese  proposals,  see  F.R. ,  1932 , 
i,  410,  and  Thaddeus  V.  Tuleja,  "United  States  Naval  Policy 
in  the  Pacific,  1930-41,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis  (Fordham 
University,  1961),  p.  74,  90**91. 

^  F.R. ,  1932,  I,  212-14,  563;  D.B.F.P. ,  Ser.  2,  III, 

611-12.  Some  American  officials  were  aTso  alarmed  at  Hoover's 
proposal.  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  and  Admiral  Pratt, 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  argued  against  reduction  of  the 
navy.  Pratt  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  possibility  of  a 
20%  reduction.  To  these  men  and  others  even  this  cut-back  of 
naval  armaments  seemed  dangerous  in  view  of  the  Pacific 
situation.  Stimson  Diary,  riay  22-23,  1932,  as  related  in 
Fred  H,  Winkler,  "The  United  States  and  the  World  Disarmeunent 
Conference,  1926-35,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis  (Northwestern 
University,  1957) ,  pp.  273-74. 

®  For  an  illuminating  examination  of  the  social  and 
econcmiic  conditions  in  the  thirties  which  enabled  the  military 
and  likeininded  ultranationalists  to  seize  control  of  the 
government,  see  "The  Nationalistic  and  Militaristic  Reaction" 
in  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  Japan,  Past  and  Present  (1954) , 
pp.  157-85. 


'  Takehiko  Yoshihaski,  Conspiracy  at  Mukden;  The  Rise 
of  the  Japanese  Military  (1963,  pp.  10207,  Admiral  Kichisaburo 
Nomura ,  "Japan ' s  Demand  for  Naval  Equality,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
(Jan.,  1935),  p.  197;  Yale  C.  Maxon,  Control  of  Japanese 
Foreign  Policy:  A  Study  of  Civil-Military  Rivalry,  1930-45 
(19571,  pp.  5t-97 . 
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F.R. ,  1933 y  I,  189,  That  Japan's  action  in  Manchuria 
and  elsewhere  might  have  contributed  to  the  tension  was  hinted 
at  in  the  American  rebuttal. 


®  William  Starr  Meyers  and  Walter  H.  Newton,  The 
Hoover  A^inistration  (1936),  pp.  121-22,  534-35;  Lynwood  E. 
Oyes,  "The  Navy  and  the  United  States'  Far  Eastern  Policy, 
1930-1939,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis  (University  of  Nebraska, 
1958) ,  p.  96. 

Four  10, 000- ton  cruisers,  twenty  destroyers,  four 
submarines,  two  aircraft  carriers,  and  two  gunboats.  Under 
previous  authorization,  five  additional  warships  wore  laid 
down,  totalling  17,000  tons. 


Roosevelt  Library,  Official  File  18,  Navy  Dept., 
1933-July,  1934,  Box  1. 

New  York  Times,  Feb.  11,  1935. 

1  3 

Memorial,  Jan  29,  1934,  Conun.  Papers,  Sen.  Comm,  on 
Foreign  Relations,  SEN  73A-F10  (112B) ,  National  Archives. 


14 


F.R. , 


1934,  I,  277. 


Ibid. ,  pp.  264,  279,  288. 

Ibid. ,  p.  284;  a  resume  of  the  British  proposal  can 
be  found  at  ibid. ,  p.  286,  while  defense  of  their  progreun  is 
at  pp.  300-OTI 


Ibid. ,  p.  300. 

1 8 

F.R. :  Japan,  1931-41 ,  I,  253;  also  Maxon,  Control  of 

Japanese  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  78,  97. 

F.R. ,  1934,  I,  219,  271. 

Ibid. ,  pp.  314-34,  322-24.  Subsequently,  the  Jnuen- 
ose  suggested  that  "France  and  Italy  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  common  upper  limit  at  the  three  principle  naval  powers'.' 
but  that  they  would  not  be  precluded  from  arriving  at  a 
mutual  lower  limit,  see  ibid. ,  p.  318. 

Ibid. ,  pp.  232-34;  Chatfield,  It  Might  Happen  Again, 

p.  30. 
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Roosevelt  Library r  President's  Secretary  File,  II, 
Dept.  Files,  Hull,  Cordell,  1933-41,  Box  23. 

23  F.R. ,  1934,  I,  327-29,  338,  343-44. 

2^  General  Boai^d  438-41,  Serial  No.  1640,  1  Oct.  1934, 
Records  of  the  General  Board,  Arlington  (ONH) ,  cited  in 
Tuleji,  "United  States  Naval  Policy,"  pp.  159-60. 

F.R. ,  1934,  I,  322-23. 

26  Ibid. ,  p.  326. 

2^  For.  Rela.,  1934,  I,  p.  338. 

2  8 

Ibid  ,  pp.  339-40,  344,  349.  Roosevelt  privately 
supported  a  program  of  formal  notification  and  full  publicity 
concerning  naval  construction,  see  ibid. ,  p.  334.  Rumors 
appeared  in  the  press  that  the  United  States  might  counter 
Japan's  intended  abrogation  by  threatening  to  fortify  its 
Pacific  bases,  see  ibid. ,  pp.  324-25.  FDR  confidentially 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Navy  on  Dec.  17,  1934,  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  establishing  air  bases  in  the  Philippines, 
Guam,  Midway,  and  the  Aleutian  chain.  See  Irvin,  "Davis 
and  the  Quest  for  Arms  Control,"  p.  265. 

2^  For.  Reis.,  1934,  I,  pp.  354-55,  388,  391-92. 

For  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  denunciation, 
see  ibid. ,  pp.  405-26. 

Accounts  of  the  conference  may  be  found  in  S.I.A., 
1936,  pp.  49-116;  F.R. ,  1935  I,  64ff;  F.R. ,  1936,  I,  J2lf ; 
Department  of  State,  Conference  Series  No.  24,  The  London 
Naval  Conference,  1935 ,  Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United 
States. . . (1936) ;  and  Documents  of  the  London  Naval 
Conference ,  1935  (1936) . 

S.I.H.,  1936,  p.  81,  fn.  1;  F.R. ,  1935,  I,  80-81,  87. 

F.R. ,  1935,  I,  88-90. 

Ibid. ,  95-96,  106. 

Ibid. ,  p.  114. 
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There  were  many  such  hints.  Stanley  Baldwin  declared: 
"I  have  always  believed  that  the  greatest  security  against 
war  in  any  part  of  the  world  whatever,  in  Europe,  in  the 
East,  anywhere  would  be  the  close  collaboration  of  the 
British  Empire  with  the  United  States  of  America.  The  com¬ 
bined  powers  of  the  navies,  the  potential  man-power,  the  imme¬ 
diate  econ(»nic  power  of  the  combined  blockade,  and  refusal  tc 
trade  or  lend  money  would  be  a  sanction  that  no  power  on  earth 
however  strong  dare  face,"  The  Times  (London) ,  May  28,  1935. 
Also,  see  Davis'  telegram  of  July  3,  1934  in  F.R. ,  1934,  I, 
286-87. 


1935 ,  I,  145.  Chatfield  found  this  new  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  American  naval  officers  sweeping  away  all 
the  old  friction  and  antagonism.  It  Might  Happen  Again,  p.  71. 

F.R. ,  1936,  I,  24-25. 

F.R. ,  1935,  I,  102,  128-29. 

40 

Ibid. ,  p.  70.  Admiral  W.  H.  Stanley  (USN) ,  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  to  the  American  delegation  thought  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  Japan's  cdsrogation  of  the  naval  treaties  was 
"her  need  for  keeping  her  /construction/  yards  in  operation," 
a  need  with  which  Stanley  sympathized.  Ibid. ,  p.  87. 


F.R. ,  1936 .  I,  35;  the  Japanese  ambassador  to  Rome 
lent  some  substance  to  Davis'  position  when  he  reported  that 
the  Imperial  Admiralty  had  declared  before  the  Eraperor  that 
Japan's  policy  of  naval  freedom  would  not  lead  to  an  expensive 
arms  race.  Ibid. ,  p.  64. 

Ibid. ,  pp.  35-36,  44. 

Ibid. ,  pp.  38,  69. 

Ibid. ,  p.  55 . 

45 

F.R.,  1936 ,  I,  47;  they  also  were  concerned  with  the 
time  lost  Tn  converting  their  designs  to  16-inch  batteries. 

46 

When  Admiral  Stanley,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
May,  1936,  that  he  had  learned  by  experience  that  some  naval 
jobs  could  be  performed  more  efficiently  with  smaller  types 
of  cruisers.  S.I.A.,  1936 ,  p.  95  fn.  2. 


47 


F.R.  , 


1936, 


I, 


57-58,  61,  63. 
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Ibid. ,  pp. 
Ibid. ,  60, 
Ibid. ,  pp. 
Ibid. ,  pp. 
Ibid.,  pp. 


41,  58>60,  71,  90. 

68. 

91,  73-76,  78. 

65,  73-75. 

71-72,  74,  83. 


Borg,  United  States  and  Far  Eastern  Crisis,  p.  114; 
Thomas  Bailey,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  American  People, 
4th  ed.  (1950)  ,  p.  753:  and  Richard  w.  Leopold,  The  GrowtTT'of 
American  Foreign  Policy i  A  History  (1962),  pp.  525-26. 


Lt.  H.  H.  Smith-Hutton,  "Naval  Limitations," 

United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  (April,  1937),  p.  468. 


55  Chatfield,  It  Might  Happen  Again,  pp.  72,  91. 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  Auphan  (F.N.,  ret.)  and  Jacques 
Mordal,  The  French  Navy  In  World  War  II  (1959) ,  p.  14;  Lord 
Templewood,  Nine  Troubled  Years  (19S4) ,  p.  147. 

1937 ,  I,  634-37.  The  Japanese  were  experi¬ 
menting  with  1 6- inch  guns. 

58 

Ibid. ,  pp.  98-99;  Chatfield,  It  Might  Happen  Again, 

p.  70. 

F.R. ,  1936,  I,  122-31. 

S.I.A. ,  1936,  p.  103. 

Norman  Davis,  "The  New  Naval  Agreement,"  Foreign 
Affairs,  XIV  (July,  1936)  ,  p.  583. 

For  notification  of  suspensions,  see  F.R.,  1939, 

558-61. 


S.I.A. ,  1936,  pp.  110-16;  D.I.A. ,  1936,  pp.  634-42; 
accounts  61  these  accessions  may  be  7ound  In  the  above  and 
F^.R.  ,  1936,  I,  102-21;  D.G.F.P. ,  Ser.  C,  IV,  1123  ff. 

Leopold,  American  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  525-26. 

New  York  Times,  Apr.  28  and  Dec.  2,  22,  1938. 
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S.I.A. ,  1936,  p.  111. 

1936,  I,  110,  120-21;  New  York  Times. 

December  2,  1936. 

D.G.F.P. ,  Ser.  C,  IV,  1187-90;  F.R. ,  1936,  I,  102-03. 
F.R.,  1936,  I,  143. 
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Chapter  20 

SUPERVISION  &  CONTROL  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
"NAVAL  SYSTEM,"  1922-41 


Problems  of  supervision  and  control  arose  in  carrying  out 
the  Washington  treaty  of  1922  and  the  London  accords  of  1930 
and  1936 — which  together  comprised  the  Washington  "naval 
system,"  The  most  important  issue  concerned  Japan's  com¬ 
pliance  with  its  nonfortification  pledges  regarding  its 
Pacific  mandates,  a  problem  of  magnitude  in  Japanesc-Ameri- 
can  relations.  Analysis  of  this  episode  investigates  the 
validity  of  contemporary  control  procedures  and  raises 
doubts  as  to  its  use  as  an  historical  precedent  in  support 
of  extensive  verification  systems.  Of  less  importance  were 
the  problems  stemming  from  the  supervision  of  the  basic 
naval  terms.  These  issues  include  the  difficulties  of  using 
naval  attaches  for  inspection  purposes,  the  unexpected 
developments  in  utilizing  the  1936  system  of  exchanging  con¬ 
struction  information,  the  employment  of  the  "escalator 
clause,"  and  an  Anglo-American  dispute  over  certain  technical 
modifications  to  existing  vessels. 

These  problems  raised  several  essential  questions  con¬ 
cerning  adherence  to  both  the  "letter"  and  the  Tspirit"  of 
the  Washington  "nawal  system."  First,  in  the  implementation 
of  the  Washington  treaty,  the  question  of  Japan's  compli¬ 
ance  with  Article  19  became  at  the  time  a  seriously  divisive 
issue  and  has  since  become  a  subject  of  historical  contro¬ 
versy,  Vdiile  Japan  was  frequently  rumored  during  the  1920 's 
and  1930 's  to  have  violated  the  nonfortification  terms  by 
secretly  rearming  its  Pacific  island  mandates,  more  current 
research  has  raised  doubts  on  the  issue.  Indeed,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  Japanese  violations  of  the  treaties 
were  few  and  relatively  insignificant  up  to  1939, 

Second,  the  historical  reappraisal  questions  the 
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relevance  and  necessity  of  inspection.  That  Japanese 
secretiveness  and  opposition  to  outside  inspection  gave  rise 
to  suspicions  and  fears  there  is  no  doubt — which  has  prompted 
many  to  conclude  that  inspection  and  supervision  would  have 
eliminated  these  doubts  and  eased  tensions.  But  verification 
of  the  Japanese  building  programs  on  the  islands — limited  to 
the  construction  of  "commercial"  airfields  ar>d  harbors — would 
have  transferred  the  suspicion  and  fears  to  a  different 
level  of  analysis — to  that  of  interpreting  Japanese  "inten¬ 
tions".  Thus,  the  confirmation  that  Japan  was  buildin<3 
airstrips  and  dredging  harbors — acceptable  and  legitimate  if 
for  commercial  purposes — would  have  merely  raised  the 
suspicion — which  could  not  be  confirmed  by  an  objective 
criteria — that  these  projects  were  "really  intended"  for 
military  use. 

Third,  while  inspection  provisions  would  not  necessar¬ 
ily  have  eased  suspicions  over  Japanese  noncompliance  with 
the  treaty,  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  adjudication 
machinery  might  well  have  eliminated  the  conflict — minor  to 
be  sure — which  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and 
England  over  an  issue  not  explicitly  covered  in  the  treaties. 
The  conf lict--relating  to  gun  elevations  on  capital  ships — 
raised  the  problem  of  interpreting  the  "spirit"  as  well  as 
the  "letter"  of  the  treaties;  and  in  the  broader  context  it 
revealed  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  situation  where  the  parties 
to  a  dispute  determined  themselves  the  relevance  of  the 
evidence,  in  this  particular  case,  the  meaning  of  the  treaty 
terms . 


The  Mandates  Issue,  1922-41 

Verifying  compliance  of  Japan's  nonfortification 
pledges  toward  its  Pacific  mandated  islands  became  an 
increasingly  serious  problem  to  American  officials  during 
the  interwar  decades.  These  mandates,  comprising  three 
groups  of  former  German-held  islands,  the  Marianas,  Caro¬ 
lines,  and  Marshalls,  bisected  the  United  States'  sea 
communications  between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines . 1  Be¬ 
cause  of  Japanese  secretiveness  regarding  their  activities 
in  these  areas.  Western  officials  and  their  publics  grad¬ 
ually  became  convinced  that  the  Japanese  government  was 
violating  its  promise  not  to  construct  military  installa¬ 
tions  on  these  islands — a  conviction  that  has  persisted.^ 

Most  accounts  of  Japanese-American  relations  during  this 
period  stress  the  unsuccessful  efforts  by  the  United  States' 
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Navy  and  State  departments  and  the  League  of  Nation ' s 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  to  penetrate  the  bamboo  veil 
woven  by  Tokyo  authorities  to  isolate  their  central  Pacific 
islands.  The  Far  Eastern  Military  Tribunal,  in  its  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Japanese  "war  crimes,"  did  little  to  clarify 
the  prf'cise  nature  of  Japan's  construction  in  these  islands 
prior  to  the  war.  Nor,  indeed,  have  recently  published 
historical  studies  moved  much  closer  to  eliminating  the 
confusion  surrounding  Japan's  prewar  activities  in  its 
central  Pacific  Mandates. 

Thus  at  least  five  essential,  but  interrelated, 
questions  are  posed  by  this  episode.  First,  v/hat  authority 
did  the  United  States  of  the  League's  Mandates  Commission 
possess  to  verify  Japanese  "building  programs"  on  these 
islands?  Second,  how  did  the  United  States  react  to  the 
need  for  the  development  of  a  verification  system  during 
the  interwar  years?  Third,  what  was  the  League's  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  response  to  the  rumors  concerning 
Japanese  "remilitari2ation"?  Fourth,  did  the  Japanese 
actually  violate  their  pledges  not  to  "fortify"  the  man¬ 
dates?  And  Fifth,  would  an  international  inspection  system, 
employing  on-site  visitation  privileges,  have  successfully 
resolved  Western  apprehension  concerning  Japan's  pre-  1939 
activities  in  these  islands? 

Inspection  Rights.  Concern  with  the  nature  of  Japanese 
construction  in  their  central  Pacific  islands  gradually  be¬ 
came  aroused  in  the  late  nineteen-twenties  and  early  thirties. 
During  this  time  both  the  American  government  and  the  League's 
Mandates  Commission  examined  the  question  of  inspection 
rights.  Authority  for  such  formal  machinery  would  have  had 
to  come  from  one  or  more  of  three  basic  agreements  which, 
in  varying  degrees,  regulated  Japanese  activities  in  these 
newly-acquired  isles:  the  League's  Mandate  arrangement 
(based  on  Article  22,  Part  I  cf  the  Covenant)  with  Japan  of 
December  17,  1920;  Article  19  of  the  Washington  Five  Power 
Naval' Treaty  of  February  6,  1922;  and  the  United  States- 
“japaheSe  Convention  of  February  11,  1922. 


To  insure  the  proper  functioning  of  the  trustee  system, 
the  League  established  a  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  and 
required  each  Mandatory  Power  to  "render  to  the  Council  an 
annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its 
charge."^  As  it  did  not  possess  the  authority  to  address 
the  Mandatory  Powers  directly,  the  Commission  functioned 
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essentially  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  League's  executive 
council.  The  conunission  examined  and  discussed  each  annual 
report  in  the  presence  of  an  authorized  representative  from 
the  Mandatory  Powers,  verbally  requesting  any  supplementary 
information  its  members  desired.  This  report,  together  v;ith 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,,  then  went  forward  to 
the  Council  for  final  action.  League  supervision,  there¬ 
fore,  did  not  include  on-site  verification. 

Japan's  initial  pledge  of  December  17,  1920  to  the  League, 
relative  to  military  policies  in  the  Mandates,  embodied  three 
points:  the  Japanese  were  to  rigorously  control  all  "traffic 
in  amns  and  ammunition"  in  accordance  with  the  League's 
September  10,  1919  Convention — the  so-called  Treaty  of  ft. 
Germain;  they  were  to  limit  the  military  training  of  natives 
to  "purposes  of  internal  police  and  the  local  defense .  of  the 
territory;"  and  they  were  to  abstain  from  erecting  military 
installations  in  the  Mandates — "no  military  or  naval  bases 
shall  be  established  or  fortifications  erected  in  the  terri¬ 
tory."  Finally,  the  Tokyo  government  was  to  "make  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  an  annual  report  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Council,  containing  full  information  with 
regard  to  the  territory,  and  indicating  the  measure,  taken 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  assvuned"  under  points  1,  2,  and 
3  above. ^ 

The  non-fortification  pledge  contained  in  the  Washington 
Naval  Treaty  of  1922,  a  i>articularly  contentious  issue  among 
American  naval  professionals,  did  little  to  clarify  the 
problem  of  verifications.  After  identifying  the  islands  to 
be  covered,  including  both  Japanese  and  American  ones  in  the 
central  Pacific  area.  Article  19  simply  stipulated  that  "no 
new  fortifications  or  naval  bases  shall  be  established  in  t]\e 
territories  and  possessions  specified;  that  no  measure:^  shall 
be  taken  to  increase  the  existing  naval  facilltie^^  for  th:: 
repair  and  maintenance  of  naval  forces;  and  that  no  incieaso 
shall  be  made  in  the  ooast  defc'nses."  However,  the  nival  pa.;t 
made  no  forma]  provision  for  verification  of  compliance  with 
its  restrictions;  fulfillment  of  these  terms  rested  on  each 
signatory's  "national  honor."  This  attitude  toward  verifica¬ 
tion  was  in  harmony  with  the  United  States'  general  policy 
toward  international  inspection  during  the  early  nineteen- 
twenties.  For  when  the  French,  in  1919,  first  introduced 
the  concept  of  compulsory,  long-term  inspection — with  an  eye 
toward  incorporating  it  in  the  Versailles  restricitons  then 
being  formulated  for  Germamy — President  Woodrow  Wilson  firmly 
vetoed  the  idea  and,  instead,  stressed  that  sovereign  nations^ 
should  be  placed  on  their  honor  to  fulfill  their  commitments. 
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Only  the  Convention  of  February  11,  1922  which  was 
negotiated  by  Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and 
Ambassador  Baron  Kijuro  Shidehara  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Washington  Naval  Treaty  and  was  subsequently  approved  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  could  be  held  to  have  provided  for 
extraordinary  supervisory  authority  over  the  non-fortifica¬ 
tion  stipulations  governing  Japan's  Pacific  Mandates.  This 
pact  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Coinxaerce  and 
Navigation  of  1911  to  include  the  mid-Pacific  mandates  and 
reiterated  for  benefit  of  the  United  States  the  pledges  Japan 
had  given  to  the  League  of  Nations  not  to  fortify  these 
mandates.  An  additional  explanatory  note  given  Hughes  by 
Shidehara  on  February  11,  1922  declared: 

In  proceeding  this  date  to  the  signature  of  the 
Convention  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  islands,  under  Japan's  mandate,  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  lying  north  of  the 
equator,  I  have  the  honor  to  assure  you,  under 
authority  of  my  Government  that  the  usual  comity  v ill 
be  extended  to  nationals  and  vessels  of  the  United 
States  in  visiting  the  harbors  and  waters  of  those 
islands . 

Just  what  "visitation"  rights  the  United  States  gained 
in  these  agreements  is  not  certain.  To  build  his  brief  for 
Hughes,  Pusey  argues  that  the  note  of  February  11  granted 
the  United  States  adequate  authority  to  verify  compliance 
of  Japan's  non-fortification  pledge  in  her  mandated  islands. 
"Usual . comity"  meant  "the  courtesy  which  is  normally  accorded 
by  one  country  to  the  nationals  and  vessels  of  another," 
according  to  his  interpretation.  "Here  was  ample  authority 
for  the  United  States  to  keep  watch  over  what  Japan  was 
doing  in  the  mandated  islands  and  to  revoke  our  assent  to 
the  mandate  if  the  Treaty  should  be  violated."”  Pusey 's 
contention  appears  strained  for  normal  courtesy  need  not  be 
extended  to  touring  foreign  warships  and  naval  officers  whose 
mission  would  obviously  be  that  of  "spying."  Certainly  the 
security-minded  among  Japanese  officials  could  take  such  a 
position.  It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Japanese 
did  not  technically  deny  visitors  or  exclude  all  tourists; 
it  is  equally  true  that  they  enacted  a  vast  number  of  com¬ 
plicated  regulations  to  govern  travel  in  the  Pacific  man¬ 
dates  and  that  they  frequently  managed  to  "misplace"  most 
properly  filed  applications  for  visas  to  the  islands. 
Furthermore  those  few  persons  granted  passage  through  the 
mandates  v/ere  carefully  screened  and  most  cautiously  guided. 
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The  Convention  of  1922  with  its  incorporation  of  the  1911 
treaty  proved  even  more  doubtful  as  a  legal  device  to  gain 
access  to  the  mandates.  A  Careful  study  of  United  States 
"inspection  rights"  by  the  State  Department's  legal  staff  in 
1929  resulted  in  the  decision  that  it  could  only  claim  most- 
favored  nation  treatment.  Thus  if  the  mandates  were  closed  to 
foreign  commerce  of  all  Powers,  which  they  generally  were, 
the  United  States  could  expect  no  better  treatment.'  Also, 
the  extension  of  the  League  of  Nations 's  nonfortification 
pledge  offered  little  comfort  for  those  in  quest  of  a  means 
of  verification.  To  gain  access  for  inspection,  the  Mandates 
Commission  needed  the  permission  of  the  trustee.  In  sum, 
few  inspection  "rights"  were  granted  in  the  treaties  and 
agreements  governiing  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Inspection  Policies.  Even  though  inspection  and  verifi- 
cation  were  not  considered  in  these  agreements,  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes  did  attempt  to  initiate  a  system  of  exchange 
visits  to  areas  affected  by  Article  XIX  of  the  Five  Power 
Treaty.  He  arranged  in  January,  1923,  for  a  Japanese  officer 
to  visit  Guam  and  the  American  naval  attache  at  Tokyo  to 
visit  Japanese  bases  in  the  Pescadores  Islands.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  letters  to  the  Navy  and  War  Departments,  Hughes 
suggested  other  areas  be  open  to  mutual  inspection  by 
Japanese,  American,  and  British  officers.  "It  seems  desir¬ 
able  to  this  Department,"  he  v/rote,  "from  the  viev^oint  of 
assuring  a  mutual  confidence  cimong  the  countries  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Naval  Treaty  of  February  6,  1922." 

The  Secretary  of  Navy's  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  this 
proposal  bordered  on  hostility;  "I  think  that  there  should 
be  no  question  of  the  good  faith  of  the  signatory  powers  and 
that,  in  consequence  visits  of  inspection  either  to  ships 
or  to  stations  to  verify  the  execution  of  the  term.s  of  a 
treaty  are  undesirable  and  may  be  provocative  of  friction." 

The  Navy  believed  that  Japan  iiad  more  to  gain  by  inspection 
than  did  the  United  States  ami  that  conversely  the  nearness 
of  American  Islands  to  Japan  made  it  likely  that  in  event  of 
hostilities  United  States  installations  in  the  Philippines 
would  be  overwhelmed  before  tliey  could  be  strengthened.  Yet, 
Japan  could  reinforce  and  modernize  any  of  its  bases  before 
the  United  States  could  mount  a  countering  military  pressure. 
Secretary  Denby  refused  to  recommend  an  exchange  of  visits  to 
fortified  areas  or  written  exchanges  of  information,  but 
suggested  that  "reliance  be  placed  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
powers  concerned."  Secretary  of  War  John  W.  Weeks  agreed 
with  Hughes  in  principle,  yet  thought  that  the  United  States 
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would  gain  nothing  from  inspections  and  might  lose  whatever 
slight  advantage  it  possessed  in  the  Philippines. 

Disappointment  of  the  State  Department  officials  may  be 
found  in  an  acid  memorandum  prepared  for  Hughes  by  the  chief 
of  the  Division  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  With  remarkable 
foresight  John  Van  Antwerp  MacMurray  concluded  that  "we  will 
each  of  us  cherish  our  own  military  and  naval  secrets  and  our 
suspicions  as  to  the  secrets  of  the  other  parties  to  the 
Treaty . " ^ 

Earlier,  in  1922,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  argued,  somewhat  like  Hughes,  that  a 
verification  system  would  be  desirable  in  connection  with 
naval  limitation.  He  suggested  the  establishment  of  an  of¬ 
ficial  American  and  Japanese  commission  to  inspect  both 
navies — also  presumably  the  non-fortification  zone — and  to 
reassure  both  publics  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Five 
Power  naval  pact  was  being  carried  out. 10 

The  Navy  and  War  Department’s  rejection  of  Hughes'  1923 
proposal  for  an  informal  system  of  mutual  exchange  visits 
followed  President  Wilson's  earlier  stand  and  anticipated  the 
Coolidge  administration's  official  position.  Secretary  of 
State  Frank  B.  Kellogg  detailed  the  United  State's  policy 
toward  international  inspection  in  1926,  when  he  declared 
that : 


The  execution  of  any  international  agreement  for 
the  limitation  of  armaunents  must  depend,  in  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  upon  international 
good  faith  and  respect  for  treaties.  The  United  States 
will  not  tolerate  the  supervision  of  any  outside  body 
in  this  matter  nor  be  subjected  to  inspection  or  super¬ 
vision  by  foreign  agencies  or  individuals. 

Moreover,  Kellogg  suggested  that  the  admin;  stration ' s  was 
basically  sound  for  "it  has  been  shown  by  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  that  such  super¬ 
vision  is  not  necessary . "11  Not  until  1932  and  1933  did  this 
American  policy  shift  to  an  emphatic  and  total  endorsement 
of  international  inspection;  a  reversal  of  attitude  that 
appears  to  have  been  less  an  abandonment  of  principle  than  a 
recognition  of  a  worsening  world  climate. 12 

What  role  the  Navy's  growing  uncertainty  toward  Japanese 
designs  for  the  Pacific  islands  played  in  stimulating  this 
policy  change  is  difficult  to  tell,  yet  it  must  have  been  a 
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major  consideration.  For  in  spite  of  earlier  hostility  to 
inspection,  the  Navy  soon  became  concerned  with  the  mandated 
islands.  Anxiety  grew  as  attempts  by  naval  officials  to  visit 
these  islands  during  the  1920s  were  frustrated  by  Tokyo's 
refusal  to  grant  permission.  Unannounced  visits,  such  as 
that  of  the  USS  Milwaukee  at  Truk  in  September,  1923,  proved 
undesirable  for  it  only  antagonized  the  Japanese  who  entered 
vigorous  protests  through  diplomatic  channels.  Flights  by 
Marine  aircraft  over  Rota,  to  the  north  of  Guam,  also  drew 
down  the  wrath  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office;  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  with  tongue-in-cheek, , were ly  instructed 
officers  at  Guam  to  exercise  greater  care  "in  the  selection 
of  carrier  pigeons  so  that  as  far  as  possible  they  will  return 
to  Guam  instead  of  landing  on  the  Island  of  Rota."  Frequently 
during  these  years  Japanese  diplomats  would  glibly  announce 
that  ports  in  the  Pacific  mandates  were  open  to  all  ships 
providing  proper  notification;  but,  in  fact,  the  Imperial  Navy 
held  final  review  of  all  invitations.  13  pev;  requests  to  tour 
the  mandates  were  authorized. 

By  1929  the  Navy  had  reversed  its  original  position  and 
now  asked  the  State  Department  to  press  Tokyo  for  visitation 
rights  to  the  mandated  islands.  In  light  of  America's  few 
legal  grounds,  the  State  Department,  with  the  Navy's  reluctant 
concurrence,  urged  against  forcing  the  issue  officially  at 
that  time  for  fear  the  Japanese  might  take  an  obstinate  public 
position  from  which  later  retreat  might  be  impossible. 14  This 
inaction  merely  illustrated  the  issue:  the  United  States 
simply  had  no  lever,  at  a  cost  commensurate  to  the  objective, 
to  pry  open  the  door  to  the  Japanese  islands. 

During  and  after  1929,  the  United  States  sought  Japanese 
permission  to  "visit"  the  mandated  islands,  but  without  any 
success.  In  1929,  the  American  authorities  tendered  two  such 
requests:  in  the  first  instance,  the  State  Department 

inquired,  on  behalf  of  the  Navy,  whether  a  homeward  bound 
destroyer  might  stop  at  unopened  ports  in  the  mandates,  and 
in  the  second  instance  the  Department  asked  whether  American 
naval  ships  engaged  in  hydrographic  studies  might  call  oc¬ 
casionally  at  mandated  harbors.  These  Inquiries  met  with 
ambiguous  replies  all  adding  up  to  a  polite  but  firm  denial.l^ 
In  1936,  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  pointed  out  to  the 
Japanese  that  suspicions  of  the  latter's  activities  in  the 
mandates  were  running  high  in  America  and  reminded  them  that 
their  ships  had  been  granted  permission  to  visit  closed 
American  harbors  in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutions  to  alleviate  any 
fears  that  violations  were  occuring  there.  Unfortunately, 
he  noted,  the  Japanese  had  yet  to  reciprocate  to  ease  American 
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distrust.  Hull  inquired  whether  the  uss  Alden,  ready  to  leave 
home  for  an  Asiatic  station,  might  stop  at  the  Pacific  man¬ 
dates.  The  venture  proved  in  vain,  despite  assurance  given  the 
previous  year  by  the  Japanese  ambassador  that  foreign  naval 
vessels  might  freely  cruise  the  mandated  waters. 

Even  though  the  Japanese  were  allowed  to  visit  American 
islands  within  the  non-fortified  area  specified  in  Article 
XIX  of  the  Five  Power  Naval  Treaty,  they  protested  American 
activity  there.  Guam  loomed  as  a  sensitive  point;  in  1933 
American  refusal  to  renew  the  labor  permits  of  112 
Japanese  workmen  stirred  the  suspicions  of  the  Japanese  press. 
Strategically-minded  Japanese  writers  continued  to  view  Guam 
as  an  American  Naval  base  and  to  refer  to  its  impending  massive 
development.  Persistence  of  this  attitude,  that  Guam  was 
heavily  fortified  despite  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  landing  in  1941 
cautiously  avoided  Apra  Harbor,  as  though  it  were  well  pro-* 
tected.^^ 

Guam  became,  in  1935,  a  commercial  air  base  with  the 
inauguration  of  trans-Pacif ic  mail  and  passenger  service. 
Operated  by  Pan  American  Airways  over  authentic  commercial 
route,  this  new  venture  found  the  Navy  most  cooperative.  The 
company  was  to  use  (and  obviously  to  modernize)  the  channel, 
landing  ramps,  and  hanger  at  Guam  and  radio  beacons  at  Guam 
and  Midway.  The  Navy  acknowledged  that  these  facilities 
would  be  available  in  emergencies.  Japanese  naval  officers 
quickly  pointed  out  that  these  Improved  and  extended  air 
facilities  impaired  their  sea  communications,  particularly 
to  the  mandates.  In  the  fall  of  ii36,  the  United  States 
announced  it  was  spending  $2,000,000  to  improve  seaplane 
bases  at  Midway  and  Wake,  but  denied  that  this  expenditure 
related  to  fortifications.^®  This  denial  of  improving  the 
military  potential  of  these  islands  had  little  to  do  with 
Article  XIX  for  it  would  expire  at  the  end  of  the  year;  but 
rather  it  was  designed  to  quiet  domestic  pacifist  and 
isolationist  activitists  who  protested  any  such  action  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  provocative. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Japanese  naval  ministry 
frustrated  the  American  attempts  to  send  "inspectors"  to  the 
mandated  islands,  it  is  equally  true  that  this  agency  con¬ 
structed  its  policy  on  premises  (i.e.,  national  security)  not 
due  to  an  alteration  of  premises  but  rather  that  the  United 
States  after  1929  had  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  from  adoption 
of  an  inspection  system,  that  the  Japanese  continued  their 
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secrecy  indicated  they  believed  the  contrary  to  be  true  in 
their  case. 

League *3  Efforts  At  Verification.  Meanwhile  the  League  of 
Nation's  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  also  made  an  effort  to 
determine  whether  the  Japanese  were  violating  pledges  regarding 
fortifications.  In  November  1932  members  of  the  Commission 
called  upon  the  Japanese  representative  to  explain  why  the 
latter's  last  seven  annual  reports  failed  to  mention  whether 
the  military  or  naval  clauses  of  the  mandates  had  been  executed . 
The  Commissioners  wanted  assurances  that  the  tripled  budget 
(from  94,145  to  307,896  yen)  for  "harbor  improvements"  in  the 
Islands  were  not  going  toward  the  construction  of  naval  bases. 
Although  the  Japanese  government  filed  a  letter  with  the 
Commission  denying  any  intent  of  violating  their  mandate 
charter,  the  Commissioners  remained  skeptical. 

In  1934  and  again  in  1935,  the  Commission  interrogated 
the  Japanese  representative  concerning  rumors  appearing  in 
the  Press  that  the  building  of  naval  and  air  facilities  was 
underway  in  the  mandates.  The  chairman  suggested  to  the 
Japanese  that,  as  the  Commission  was  in  no  position  to  send 
observers,  foreign  ships  should  be  flven  permission  to  visit 
these  islands  at  the  first  opportunity  in  order  to  allay 
suspicions  and  verify  Japan's  contentions.  The  Commission's 
report  for  1934  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  Japan's 
explanation  that  its  expenditures  were  for  civil  and  com¬ 
mercial  endeavors  alone  and  voiced  its  hope  that  next  year's 
report  would  give  more  particulars.^®  That  the  Japanese 
failed  to  meet  this  latter  wish  is  evident  from  the  sharp¬ 
ness  with  which  the  commissioners  crossexamined  the  Japanese 
representative  in  1935.  In  particular,  the  commissioners' 
found  Japan's  fear  of  foreign  inquisitiveness  quite  troubling 
and  saw  its  elaborate  regulations  governing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  islands  could  be  visited  equally  disturbing. 

In  defense  of  his  government's  attitude,  the  Japanese  repre¬ 
sentative  suggested  that  Western  values  were  of  little 
assistance  in  understanding  Eastern  problems  and  urged  that  the 
commissioners  not  press  their  curiosity.  Although  the  issue 
was  officially  closed,  some  of  the  commissioners  retained 
their  skepticism  as  to  Japan's  word. 21 

The  inconclusive  probings  of  the  League's  Mandate  Com¬ 
mission  pose  three  essential  considerations.  First,  the 
very  fact  that  the  Commission's  efforts  were  to  remain 
inconclusive  would  seem  to  attest  to  the  desirability  of 
that  agency  possessing  adequate  authority  to  verify,  either 
positively  or  negatively,  reports  of  Japanese  transgressions. 
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For  the  position  of  the  Commission  during  the  interwar  years 
was  such  that  it  could  hardly  question  the  good  faith  of  a 
mandatory  Power  without  indisputable  evidence  since  the  entire 
system  was  constructed  on  the  premise  that  a  nation's  word 
was  its  bond.  Admittedly  granting  the  League  inspection 
privileges  involved  more  than  merely  administrative  procedure, 
for  the  United  States  had  opposed  the  introduction  of  this 
principle  at  the  1919  Paris  Conference  on  political  grounds. 

If  international  inspection  had  been  an  anthema,  as  it  meant 
inhibiting  national  sovereignty,  to  isolationist^minded 
Americans  in  the  1920s,  it  could  hardly  have  been  looked 
upon  with  favor,  even  if  it  involved  unofficial  "visits", 
by  security-minded  Japanese  in  the  1930 *s.  The  conduct  of 
verification  missions  by  an  international  agency  might  have 
eased  American  wariness  toward  the  mandates  and  lessened 
Japanese  fears  that  their  security  would  be  compromised;  or, 
conversely,  it  might  have  further  antagonized  both. 

Second,  since  the  League  agency  could  not  arrest  rumors 
or  Japanese  violations  its  endeavors  succeeded  only  in  lend¬ 
ing  credence  to  these  accusations  and  thus  heightened  ten¬ 
sions.  The  American  press  used  accounts  of  the  Commission's 
interrogations  to  inflame  the  already  considerable  domestic 
anti-Japanese  sentiment.  The  December  24,  1934  frontpage  of 
the  New  York  Times  carried  the  headline  "League  Board  Criti¬ 
cizes  Japan  on  Mandate;  Finds  Reply  As  To  Policy  Is  Un¬ 
satisfactory."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  press 
statements  lent  support,  in  the  public's  eyes  (and  among 
officials) ,  to  the  unsubstantiated  rumors  which  had  received 
wide  currency  and  which  would  circulate  in  the  future. 22 
Some  indication  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  stillborn  Senate 
resolution  reported  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
January  1935  calling  for  an  investigation  into  the  question 
of  whether  the  Japanese  had  kept  their  non-fortification 
agreement  regarding  the  mandates.  This  latter  event  sheds 
some  light  on  the  State  Department's  attitude  toward  the 
issue  and  the  nature  of  the  dilemma  it  faced.  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Key  Pittman,  chairman  of  the  committee.  Secretary 
Hull  declared  that  the  Department  opposed  the  proposed  invest¬ 
igation  because  the  United  States  had  consented,  in  the 
treaty  of  February  11,  1922,  to  Japanese  administration  of 
the  islands  in  accord  with  the  League  mandate  and  because 
Japan  was  required  to  report  to  the  League  regarding  the 
executionoof  its  pledges.  Pointing  out  that  the  League  was 
examining  the  question,  Hull  stated  that  a  separate  investi¬ 
gation  at  the  time  would  be  "untimely  and  be  likely  to  serve 
no  useful  purpose. "23 
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Third,  these  challenges  to  Japan's  "honor",  coming  as 
they  did  after  the  Manchurian  crisis  even  tiiough  reports  of 
transgressions  had  been  published  before  1931,  could  only 
have  strengthened  the  Japanese  government's  belief  that  they 
were  politically  inspired  and,  consequently,  that  they  were 
designed  to  pry  into  matters  of  its  national  security.  There 
was  no  lack  in  friction  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
in  these  interwar  years:  in  the  1920s  the  anti-alien  land 
laws  of  California  and  Washington  gained  Supreme  Court  ap¬ 
proval  and  outright  discrimination  appeared  in  Japanese 
Exclusion  Act  of  1934;  while  in  the  mid-1930's  incidents 
occured  which,  to  the  Japanese,  seemed  to  justify  their  con¬ 
cern  over  security.  In  1934  President  Roosevelt,  visiting 
Pearl  Harbor,  lauded  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  naval 
units  there  contributed  to  American  "defense",  a  remark  which 
prompted  General  Tanaka  to  observe  that  "Such  insolent 
behavior  makes  us  most  suspicious.  It  makes  us  think  a 
major  disturbance  is  purposely  being  encouraged  in  the  calm 
Pacific."  And  FDR  was  at  the  same  time  moving  ahead  with  a 
naval  construction  program  designed  to  bring  the  American 
fleet  up  to  treaty  limits.  In  1935  the  United  States  Navy's 
maneuvers  off  Hawaii  and  Midway,  but  avoiding  the  western 
Pacific,  aroused  alarm  in  some  Japanese  quarters. 24  Through¬ 
out  these  years  the  Japanese  attitude  before  the  League 
Commission  seemed,  according  to  one  writer,  to  be  "motivated 
by  a  psychological  drive  to  expurge  the  slightest  shadow 
of  guilt.  All  of  this  is  not  to  impugn  the  motives  or 
the  activities  of  either  country,  but  to  simply  point  out 
the  League's  investigations — timing  which  was  not  likely, 
in  view  of  Japan's  withdrawal  from  that  body  in  1933,  to 
lead  to  fruitful  accomplishments. 

Nature  of  Japanese  Fortification.  Japan  stood  con- 
victed  by  1^41,  in  Americart  official  and  public  opinion,  of 
violating  its  non-fortification  pledges;  indeed,  according  to 
one  writer  since  then  "it  has  been  common  practice  to  refer 
to  fortifications  as  fact. And  interestingly  enough  even 
he,  writing  in  1951,  did  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  of  his 
facts  to  applaud  or  deny  the  charges.  Few  rumors  have  shown 
the  persistence  of  the  one  which  has  branded  Japan  with 
secretly  and  illegally  fortifying  its  mandated  islands  far 
in  advance  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Accusations  of  surreptitious  Japanese  activi ty  began 
while  the  Washington  Conference  was  in  session.  The  Hearst 
papers  reported  in  January,  1922,  that  Japan  had  been  "caught 
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in  the  act"  of  building  "formidable"  military  installations 
on  Saipan,  but  had  been  forced  to  dismantle  them. 27  During 
the  late  1920 's  and  1930 's  similar  charges  again  were  levied. 
In  February,  1933  a  retired  American  physician  of  Russian 
birth  living  in  Yokoheuna  notified  State  Department  officials 
that  he  "had  been  informed  by  Russians  living  on  the  islands 
and  by  a  Spanish  Catholic  priest  who  made  frequent  trips 
there  that  the  Japanese  were  fortifying  the  islands"  of  Yap, 
Saipan,  and  Palau. 2^  About  the  seune  time  Ambassador  Grew 
noted  in  his  diary  (March  27,  1933)  that  "we  have  abundant 
first  hand  evidence  of  Japan's  fortification  activities .  "29 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles  echoed  these  charges 
in  1944  when  he  wrote  that  it  was  a  matter  of  actual  knowledge 
to  the  United  States  that  Japan,  in  flagrant  violation  of 
her  treaty  obligations...,  had  undertaken  on  a  vast  scale  the 
fortification  of  the  most  strategic  islands  in  the  mandated 
areas. The  United  States'  Board  investigating  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster  declared  flatly  that  "Japan,  without  authority 
of  international  law  and  in  violation  of  the  treaties  and 
mandates. .. for  nearly  twenty  years  successfully  and  com¬ 
pletely  excluded  other  nationals  from  the  mandated  terri¬ 
tories,  and  during  that  time  built  up  army,  navy,  and  air 
installations  of  tremendous  strategical  value. And  Pusey 
in  1951  stated  that:  "Reports  that  islands  were  being  for¬ 
tified  were  numerous  in  1932,  and  the  State  Department 
certainly  knew  of  the  violations  as  early  as  1933. "32 

Yet  these  pointed  allegations  have  never  been  proved. 

The  Tokyo  War  Crimes  trials  held  shortly  after  Japan's 
surrenderrf ailed  to  substantiate  these  charges:  indeed, 
although  affidavits  were  introduced  in  1946,  reiterating 
these  charges,  when  Japanese  witnesses  flatly  denied  that 
there  had  been  no  military  fortifications  built  prior  to 
December  7,  1941  the  prosecution  offered  no  challenge. 33 
While  this  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  these  Japanese 
statements  were  necessarily  true  (and  later  evidence  will 
indicate  that  they  were  not) ,  it  does  reflect  the  lack  of 
available  information  to  the  contrary.  American  intelligence 
sources  did  not  possess  proof  of  Japanese  violations  or  even 
much  information  at  all  about  the  mandates. 34 

Although  the  evidence  available  from  Japanese  naval 
record  has  not  been  fully  digested,  investigations  of  these 
captured  documents  affords  a  more  complete  basis  for  an 
analysis  of  Japan's  activities  in  the  Mandates  than  the 
hastily  gathered  materials  of  the  International  Tribunal 
or  the  unsubstantiated  rumors  of  the  1930 's.  Thomas  Wilds' 
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extended  and  authoritative  search  of  these  records,  as  well 
as  other  sources,  has  pronpted  him  to  conclude  that  "Japan 
made  no  improvements  of  permanent  military  significance  in 
the  Mandates  for  t«renty  years  after  she  took  them  from 
Germany  in  1914."  While  the  Imperial  navy  built  military 
installations  for  its  initial  occupation  forces,  the  troops 
were  withdratm  in  the  early  1920 's  and  the  military  facilities 
were  abandoned  as  required  by  treaty  restrictions.  From  1934 
to  1939,  beginning  a  year  after  witMrawing  from  the  League, 
thM  Japanese  Navy  began  constructing  permanent  installation  at 
four  key  locations!  the  Aslito  airfield,  a  seaplane  ramp, 
cosBRunications  centers,  oil  storage  facilities,  and  harbor 
ii^>rovements  at  Saipan }  a  seaplane  ramp,  an  airfield,  oil 
storage  facilities  at  Truki  and  an  airfield  and  oil  storage 
fr'^ilities  at  Ponape.  The  Japanese  also  started  %fork  on 
axrfields  at  Tinian  and  Pagan,  and  perhaps  at  other  locations 
in  the  Mandates;  but  their  efforts  concentrated  on  the  four 
key  islands.  The  progress  of  this  construction  program  was 
not  iBq>reasive,  for  at  the  end  of  1939,  "only  the  Saipan 
airfield  and  the  ramps  %rere  completed  and  there  were  no 
fortifications,  guns,  or  troops  to  defend  them."^^ 

In  late  1939  the  Imperial  Navy  decided  to  expand  its 
construction  activities.  More  work  was  accomplished  in  1940 
and  1941,  according  to  Wilds,  "than  in  all  the  years  before.” 
It  was  also  during  this  period,  contrary  to  defense  testimony 
at  the  Tokyo  War  Crimes  trials,  that  outright  military 
construction  was  begun  and  military  garrisons  were  estab¬ 
lished.  36 

Whether  Japanese  activities  during  the  tw  years  prior 
to  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  violated  the  mandate  pledge — 
for,  of  course,  the  nonfortification  pledge  of  the  Washington 
Naval  Treaty  had  expired  on  December  31,  1936 — is  a  conten¬ 
tious  point.  Under  the  rulings  of  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  (Far  East),  Japan's  construction  of  fortifications 
and  bases  in  1940  and  1941  did  constitute  a  violation  of  its 
treaty  obligations  even  though  it  was  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  League.  This  judgment  held  that  according  to  internation¬ 
al  law  Japan's  withdrawal,  being  unilateral,  did  not  relif*ve 
it  of  the  pledges  incurred  under  the  Covenant.^'  Japanese 
officials  naturally  felt  that  their  termination  of  membership 
in  the  League,  in  accordance  with  the  Covenant's  procedures, 
legally  relieved  them  of  any  past  obligations — even  though 
they  apparently  believed  they  were  abiding  by  the  letter  of 
the  mandate  pledges  until  1939.  And  the  league  was  unwilling 
tc  challenge  Japan's  claim  of  ownership. The  United 
Nationn  international  Court  of  Justice  ruled  !:•  1966  that 
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the  Biandate  obligations  incurred  by  League  members  terminat¬ 
ed  with  the  death  of  the  League. In  fact  the  League  showed 
little  sign  of  life  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939 » 
while  this  might  not  be  a  legal  reality  it  certainly  was  a 
political  one. 

The  Nature  of  the  Dispute.  Contesiporary  observers  and 
subsequent  students  have  viewed  the  controversy  surrounding 
Japanese  construction  in  the  Mandates  as  evidence  supporting 
the  case  for  international  inspection.  Explicitly  or  im¬ 
plicitly,  they  arrive  at  the  same  oonclusioni  Western  fears 
could  have  been  lessened  (or  substantiated)  and  Japanese 
innocence  (or  guilt)  validated  by  on-site  verification  pro¬ 
cedures.  This  reliance  on  the  value  of  inspection  to  solve 
the  mandate  dilemma  rests  on  a  series  of  untested  assumption, 
a  critical  examination  of  which  suggests  that  the  ease  for 
international  inspection  was  not  nearly  as  uncomplicated  as 
it  appeared.  To  question  %diether  an  international  verifica¬ 
tion  system,  employing  onsite  enquiry  privileges,  could  have 
successfully  resolved  Western  apprehension  concerning  the 
Mandates  is  to  challenge  a  basic  tenet  underlying  t)te  United 
States  "disarmament*  policies  since  1933.  However  as 
American  officials  have  insisted  that  the  establishment  of 
a  fool-proof  inspection  system  ii  a  prerequisite  for 
"disarmament*  in  the  nuclear  age,  perhaps  an  evaluation  of  the 
Pacific  Mandates  question  in  a  pre-atomic  era  may  be  in¬ 
structive. 

The  problem  may  be  stmamrised  briefly.  First,  reports 
of  construction— oil  storage  facilities  and  airfields— 
in  the  mandates  caused  wide  concern  in  American  governmental 
circles  and  in  the  Western,  press  in  the  late  1920s  and 
1930s.  Second,  the  purpose  of  this  activity  was  openly 
questioned  by  the  League's  Permanent  Mandates  Commission. 
Third,  Japanese  officials  acknowledged  that  construction  was 
taking  place  but  insisted  that  it  was  designed  only  to 
facilitate  the  exploitation  of  the  islands  economic  potential. 
Fourth,  the  questioning  of  Japanese  activities  arose  against 
a^back^drop  of  mounting  American-Japanese  tensions  and  at  a 
time* when  each  nation  was  increasingly  suspicious  of  the 
military  activities  of  the  other.  Fifth,  postwar  investi¬ 
gations  have  fAiled  to  produce  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
charges  that  Japan  built  military  fortifications,  naval  in¬ 
stallations,  or  stationed  troops  in  the  Mandates  prior  to 
1939. 

The  basic  issue,  then,  is  thisi  any  international 
inspectors  who  %rould  have  visited  the  key  islands  of  Saipan. 
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Palaus,  Truk  and  Ponape  between  1934  and  1939  would  have 
found  airfields,  harbor  inprovenents ,  conmunication  facilities 
and  fuel  storage  depots  under  construction.  Having  learned 
this,  would  these  visitors  have  determined  whether  these 
activities  wore  intended  for  military  use  or  whether  they 
constituted  legitimate  coemiercial  and  administrative  en¬ 
deavors?  Obviously,  such  a  distinction  was  severely  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  vague,  loosely-%#orded  restrictions  which 
only  forbade  the  construction  or  isqprovements  of  *naval 
bases*  and  "fortifications.*  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  Wilds 'contention  that  the  Japanese  argument  was  not  with¬ 
out  BMrit. 

Since  the  key  islands  were  actually  administrative  and 
cossnercial  centers  that  could  use  economic  improve¬ 
ments,  the  Japanese  argus«nt  had  Its  merits.  Even  the 
fact  that  these  very  facilities  were  later  used  in 
World  War  ZI  does  not  detract  from  their  legality 
through  1939.  Indeed,  Japan  night  have  made  a  good 
case  fbr  >het  adherence  to  international  law  had  she 
opened  the  Mandates  to  foreign  observers  before  the 
end  of  1939.  Her  refusal  to  do  so  apparently  stemmed 
from  a  general  policy  of  strict  military  security  and 
a  reluctance  to  expose  her  interpretations  of  the 
treaties  to  hostile  criticism. 

Wilds'  observations  point  up  t%a>  additional,  but  inter¬ 
related,  factors  which  must  be  considered:  the  problem 
of  physical  differentiation  and  the  matter  of  political 
intent.  The  examination  of  Japanese  construction  programs 
by  the  League's  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  exposed  the 
central,  baffling  problem  of  differentiating  between  "com¬ 
mercial  ventures"  and  "warlike  preparations."  An  airfield 
suiy  be  used  by  both  civil  and  military  aircraft,  a  naval 
facility  may  be  used  by  merchant  ships  or  warships,  fuel 
depots  may  service  engines  of  commerce  or  war,  and  com¬ 
munications  equipment  may  carry  civil  or  military  messages. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  on-sitc  inspections  through¬ 
out  the  Mandates,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  iiTould  have  aided  in  resolving  the  basic  dilemma  posed 
by  differentiation.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  existing 
restrictions  could  have  been  extended  to  limit  the  size  and 
nature  of  "commercial"  facilities;  however,  to  attempt  to 
create  such  regulations  would  have  raised  additional  areas 
of  contention.  Would  the  scope  of  these  installations  be 
restricted  to  existing  commercial  requirements  or  would  they 
be  allowed  to  take  into  account  future  expectations?  How, 
in  the  latter  instance,  would  these  potentialities  be 
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measured?  And  by  whom? 

At  ita  root,  the  problem  of  physical  differentiation 
rests  on  the  matter  of  political  intent  for  the  inspiration 
toward  the  choice  of  usage  installations  %#as,  obviously, 
political.  It  is  possible  that  on-site  inquiries  in  the 
Mandates,  through  1939,  would  have  been  able  to  produce 
solid  evidence  that  would  indicate  the  political  intentions 
of  future  Tokyo  authorities?  In  as  much  as  the  Japanese 
militarists-«dK>  were  still  consolidating  their  dosiestic 
position  throughout  the  thirties — do  not  appear  to  have  given 
much  attention  to  developing  long-range  strategy,  it  appears 
extremely  doubful  that  physical  inquiries  would  have  re¬ 
solved  the  matter  of  pol'tical  intent. 

Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  actual  inspection  visits 
might  easily  have  contributed  to  the  growing  tensions  between 
the  Japanese  and  Western  governments  without  any  correspond¬ 
ing  advantage.  Given  the  antagonistic  political  climate  of 
the  thirties,  it  requires  very  little  imagination  to  en¬ 
visage  the  dichotomy  of  responses  to  any  inspection  report 
when  interpreted  through  national  "selective  preception . * 
Japanese  military  officers  would  feel  sure  that  the  in¬ 
spections  only  revealed,  in  detail,  the  inadequacies  and 
vulnerability  of  their  defensive  status  and  that  their 
security  had  been  jeopardised;  while  American  officials 
would  have  interpreted  the  new  construction,  particularly 
of  airfields,  as  confirmation  of  their  long-hold  suspicions 
of  Japan*  s  potential  aggressive  intentions .  As  Roberta 
Hohlstetter  has  pointed  out,  in  her  exceedingly  skillful 
analysis  of  American  surprise  at  Pearl  Harbor,  there  is  a 
"very  human  tendency  to  pay  attention  to  the  signals  that 
support  current  expectations  about  ensmy  behavior. 

Clearly,  then,  if  the  choice  of  usage  or  intent  is  one 
nation's  prerogative,  so  is  the  choice  of  interpretation 
another  nation's  privilege. 


Supervision  of  Naval  Terras 

No  provisions  were  made  in  any  of  the  three  naval 
pacts  comprising  the  Washington  "naval  system"  for  formal 
inspection  or  supervision  of  treaty  compliance.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  pact  (1922)  provided  for  the  prompt  reconvening  of 
ths  signatories  should  their  security  be  placed  in  jeopardy 
by  a  change  in  "circumstances",  or  for  reconvening  the 
signatories,  after  eight  years,  shouaS  technical  and  scientific 
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development  greatly  alter  treaty  purposes.  In  the  t%#o 
London  accords  (1930  and  1936) ,  the  principal  device  for 
safeguarding  each  signator's  special  interests  was  the  so- 
called  "escalator*  clause.  This  escape  provision  alloi#ed 
any  signatory  to  increase  its  quota,  should  it  fear  that  the 
construction  by  nations  not  bound  by  the  treaties,  by  merely 
notifying  the  other  parties  to  the  agreements.  Naval  pro¬ 
visions  in  these  accords  were  self-enforcing  and,  pre- 
suBMbAf ,  caaq>liance  was  to  be  verified  by  the  traditional 
agents  of  military  intelligence— the  naval  attaches.  Given 
the  closed  nature  of  authoritarian  states  in  the  1930s,  the 
second  London  pact  (1916)  included  among  its  provisions,  as 
discussed  above,  a  system  of  "Advanced  Notification  and 
Exchange  of  Information."  While  asicing  for  an  elaborate 
array  of  technical  specification  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
any  new  construction  or  alterations,  compliance  with  this 
arrangement  none  the  less  depended  upon  "national  honor.” 

If  no  formal  charges  of  premeditated  evasion  of  naval 
terms  were  ever  made,  problems  arose  nevertheless  in  t!ie 
administration  of  the  treaties.  First,  the  traditional 
Mthod  of  obtaining  naval  information  from  attaches  en¬ 
countered  difficulties  in  Japan.  Later  treaty  efforts  to 
improve  the  flow  of  information  through  an  annual  exchange 
clashed  unexpected  political  and  administrative  problems. 
Second,  the  excalator  clause  also  ran  into  unforseen  political 
difficulties  which  eestricted  its  effectiveness.  Even  so, 
the  escape  clauses  in  both  London  treaties  were  ultimately 
employed.  Third,  an  Anglo-American  dispute  arose  over 
interpretation  of  the  Washington  treaty's  restrictions  on 
remodeling  capital  ships.  This  controversy  focused  on 
determination  of  the  "letter"  and  "spirit"  of  the  accord 
and  suggested  the  desirability  of  some  formal  supervisory 
machinery . 

Verification  of  Naval  Terms.  Even  though  national 
attitude  toward  inspection  generally,  and  in  the  Mandates 
particularly,  have  been  above,  further  examination  of  this 
idea  relative  to  the  naval  terms  is  appropriate  here.  The 
Americans  and  British  had  experiences  under  the  Washington 
treaty  regarding  Japanese  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  exchange 
of  Information  in  the  traditional  fashion.  Difficulties 
were  also  encountered  with  the  1936  system  of  circulating 
Information  when  the  Russians  and  Gexmand  created  problems. 

American  attaches  in  Japan  seeking  to  verify  dompliance 
with  the  naval  terms  of  the  Five  Power  pact,  found  their 
visits  to  Japanese  naval  bases  unproductive.  Captain  Lynman 
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A.  Cotton  noted  in  his  diary  that  visit*  in  September  and 
October  1922  to  Japanese  bases  at  Yokosuka  Kure  in  Sasebo 
provided  little  Information.  Me  retxurned  with  tlte  im> 
pression  that  he  had  been  given  the  "brush  off. "42  Another 
officer,  Lewis  D.  Libenow,  recalled  similar  experiences 
during  the  tisw  he  served  as  a  junior  language  officer  in 
Japan  from  January  1927  to  April  1930. 

"The  Naval  Attach^  or  Assistant  Naval  Attache  would  from 
time  to  tiiM  sudce  'inspection*  trips  and  usually  take 
along  one  of  the  naval  language  officers  so  ««e  «rould  all 
get  a  chance  to  see  more  of  the  country.  These  inspec¬ 
tions  had  to  be  arranged  well  in  advance  with  the 
Kaigunsho  (Navy  Department) ,  and  the  Japanese  saw  to 
it  that  you  «»ere  given  no  opportunity  to  see,  hear,  or 
guess  «diether  they  «fere  living  up  to  their  agreements. 
Everything  that  they  didn't  want  you  to  see  was  gotten 
out  of  sight,  or  if  they  couldn't  aowe  it,  the  best 
you  got  was  a  long  distance  view.  The  usual  'inspection* 
was  a  long  dram  out  call  on  the  local  Admiral,  followed 
by  luncheon  and  then  a  quick  drive  back  to  your  hotel. 

If  you  inquired  or  asked  to  see  sosiething,  all  of  a 
sudden  they  did  not  understand  your  English  or  Japanese. 
In  short,  the  socalled  inspections  were  considered  a 

Joke. "43 

The  British  Admiralty,  too,  became  concerned  with  Japan's 
"growing  secrativeness."  Their  complaint  was  that  while  Great 
Britain  was  "flooded  with  Japanese  naval  officers,  ever  on  the 
prowl  and  claiming  admission  to  our  ships,  dockyards,  armament 
factories  and  college,"  British  naval  officers  and  attaches 
in  Japan  were  "kept  at  arm's  length  and  permission  to  visit 
naval  yards  became  more  and  more  restricted."  The  Admiralty 
decided  to  Insist  on  greater  equality  of  treatment.  An 
opportunity  arose  in  1926  when  Japanese  naval  engineers  ap¬ 
plied  for  admission  to  the  annual  courses  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College  at  Greenwich.  Although  such  requests  had  been 
routinely  granted  previously,  the  Admiralty  chose  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  press  its  point.  The  Japanese  naval  attach^  was 
informed  that  gfeater  reciprocal  consideration  must  be  given 
if  this  practice  was  to  be  continued. 

At  this  juncture.  Lord  Chatfield  requested  from  the 
Japanese  as  much  seciet  information  as  the  technical  courses 
imparted — certain  technical  drawings  of  the  new  Japanese 
cruiser  Furataka.  The  shocked  attach^  forwarded  this  request 
to  Tokyo  ^rom  where,  a  month  later,  a  negative  reply  ceune. 
Chatfield 's  ultimatum  "no  Furataka ,  no  courses"  stuck,  and  the 
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old  praeticf  of  Japanoso  adai  salon  to  the  Greenwich  courses 
terminated. 

Rmony  the  parties  to  the  London  treaty  of  1936  and  its 
bilateral  accessions »  the  intriguing  question  developed  over 
which  countries  were  to  be  included  in  the  stipulated  annual 
exchange  of  information.  Many  observers  thought  that  all 
signatory  powers*  no  natter  how  they  were  interrelated, 
mould  participate;  but  in  practice  Great  Britain — the  one 
intermediary  of  all  parties— ‘cane  into  sole  possession  of 
these  facts.  American  officials  «rere  particularly  jealous  of 
this  arrangement;  indeed,  shortly  after  conclusion  of  the 
Anglo-German  pact  of  1935  they  had  protested  against  being 
denied  access  to  Germany's  naval  plans.  German  and  French 
reluctance  to  have  their  plans  become  the  property  of  the 
other,  because  of  their  broader  political  differences, 
thwarted  British  efforts  to  coiuluct  a  mutual  exchange. 

This  issue  was  discussed  frequently  during  the  negotia¬ 
tions  leading  to  the  accession  pacts  but  without  resolution. 
Finally,  in  November  1938,  the  British  Foreign  Office  cir¬ 
culated  among  all  adherents  of  the  1936  limitations  a  draft 
protocol  «diioh  «rouid  authorize  them  to  act  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  the  general  exchange  of  naval  construction  data, 
■efusal  by  the  Nasi  government  to  open  "any  fresh  direct 
treaty  relations"  with  Russia  wrecked  any  chance  of  gaining 
the  unanimous  consent  necessary  to  launch  the  new  program. 

Yet  iintil  the  Geriians  denounced  the  eiccord,  their  naval  staff, 
unlike  Russian  navel  authorities  who  never  completely  ful¬ 
filled  their  obligations,  continued  to  exchange  their  plans 
and  progress  of  construction  with  the  British. 

Apart  from  this  bottle-neck,  the  program  for  the  exchange 
of  naval  information  appears  to  have  worked  reasonably  well. 

Employment  of  the  Escalator  Clause.  If  the  "escalator 
clause"^  granted  a  theoretical  contractual  safeguard  against 
unregulated  naval  competition,  it  did  not  in  practice  prove 
to  be  the  reassuring  safety  valve  its  English  originators  had 
hoped.  This  was  especially  true  with  'regard  to  continental 
building  during  the  early  1930s.  hector  C.  Bywater  reported, 
in  October  1934  that  "Eighteen  months  ago  the  British 
Premier  told  a  peace  deputation  that  if  professional,  that  is, 

^  Article  21  of  the  1930  London  Treaty  and  Articles  25  and  26 
of  the  1936  London  Treaty. 
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Admiralty,  advice  had  been  taken,  the  escalator  clause  would 
have  been  invoked  in  1932.  That  this  was  not  done  is  a  tacit 
admission  that  as  a  safeguard  the  clause  Is  worthless. 

This  judgment  is  perhaps  too  harsh,  for  it  rests,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  solely  upon  the  evaluation  of  naval  officers — men  who 
were  not  sympathetic  to  naval  limitation  generally  and  who 
held  the  1930  treaty  in  particular  contempt— and  ignores  the 
estimates  of  diplomats  such  as  Sir  Robert  Craige  who,  as  late 
as  October  1936,  noted  that  "the  treaty  hdd  been  a  success 
for  six  years. *47 

Yet,  two  major  drawbacks  appeared  to  mitigate  against 
British  invocation  of  the  escalator  clause  during  the  early 
thirties.  First,  the  government  feared  that  the  British 
public  would  not  understand  why  their  officials  were  "break¬ 
ing  a  disarmament  agreement"  and,  consequently,  that  the 
resulting  disquietude  would  react  adversely  in  future  elec¬ 
tions.  And  secondly,  the  govarnirient  fodnd  most  distasteful, 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect  on  general  foreign  policy, 
the  necessity  of  publicly  justifying  that  the  naval  policies 
of  France  or  Italy  (or  both)  jeopardized  British  security. 

The  latter  situation  would  compound  the  former  and  both 
would  further  alienate  diplomatic  feelings  abroad. 

Nevertheless  in  1936  the  Oceanic  Powers  led  by  Great 
Britain  chose  to  utilize  the  escalator  clause.  These 
nations  had  extensive  naval  reasmeunent  programs,  however, 
their  construction  of  replacement  vessels  had  left  each 
national  with  "excess"  over-age,  but  used>le,  auxiliary 
warships  which,  according  to  the  1930  treaty,  had  to  be 
disposed  of  prior  to  December  31,  1936.  All  three  countries 
had  an  excess  in  destroyers,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
a  surplus  in  submarines,  and  Great  Britain  and  Japan  an 
excess  of  cruisers.  The  only  legal  method  of  retaining  these 
serviceable  vessels  was  to  employ  Article  21. 

The  decision  to  invoke  the  escalator  clause  raised 
contentious  procedural  issues  and  exercised  diplomats  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Washington,  and  Tokyo.  Briefly,  these  differences 
stemmed  from  the  British  desire  to  weigh  the  political 
consequences  of  retention,  while  the  Americans  appeared  to 
give  more  attention  to  legal  form.  Yet  behind  the  State 
Department's  insistence  on  formalties  lay  its  self-interest 
for  the  United  States  did  not  have  the  same  surpluses  as 
did  Britain  and  Japan,  nor,  apparently  did  it  wish  to  assume 
the  initiative  in  using  Article  21. 
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Th«  British  govsriuMnt  privatsly  inforasd  Washington 
in  Psbruary  1936, that  it  intsndsd  to  rstain  40,000  tons  of 
ovsr-ags  dsstroysrs.^”  Zn  Nay,  thsy  asksd  ths  State  Depart- 
asnt  to  arrange  this  retention  by  "friendly  negotiations* 
presuBMbly  outside  the  treaty t  however.  Secretary  Hull  re¬ 
buffed  this  solicitation  with  the  suggestion  that  *it  would 
be  preferable  to  Invoke  Article  21.*  At  ehs  sasM  tiaw, 
Washington  reserved  its  right  to  rekain  a  proportionate 
asK>unt  of  excess  destroyer  tonnage.  The  British  i  foreally 
invoked  the  escalator  clause  cm  July  15  to  save  their  over-age 
destroyers  on  the  grounds  that  *a  serious  disequilibrium* 
existed  between  destroyers  and  subsuurines— a  point  adequately 
justified  as  Prance,  Italy,  Genumy  and  Russia  (nonsigna¬ 
tories)  had  built  more  than  200  submarines  since  1930.  A 
month  later  the  United  States  "reluctantly*  followed  suic.^^ 

Japan  was  entitled  to  a  proportionate  increase  in 
destroyer  tonnage  of  28,000  but  it  did  not  have  a  sufficient 
destroyer  surplus.  Therefore,  the  Imperial  Navy  proposed 
that  they  retain  destroyers  amounting  to  11,089  tons  and 
make  up  the  deficit  with  subamrines  totalling  15,598  tons. 

The  difficulty  in  this  solution  was  that  the  Treaty  did  not 
authorise  such  transfers  from  one  category  to  another. 

Although  the  British  were  inclined  to  sanction  this  fonsula, 
Washington  was  not  so  disposed— Hull  informed  Tokyo  that 
there  was  "no  legal  warrant*  for  the  retention  of  the  sub¬ 
marines  except  through  recourse  to  Article  21.  The  Japanese 
Invoked  the  escalator  clause  on  December  28,  1936  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  15,  598  tons  of  over-age  subsuirines,  and  two  months 
later  the  United  States  claimed  its  right  to  retain  15,230 
tons  of  its  own  excess  submarines. 

England's  desire  to  avddd  a  legalistic  approach  stsmmsd 
from  its  own  efforts  to  retain  additional  cruisers.  Rarlior, 
on  May  2,  London  announced  it  planned  to  retain  four  cnrer- 
age  class  ”Ai  cruisers  of  the  Hatrkins  class,  but  that  three 
of  these  would  be  downgraded  to  ciass  "B*  by  installation  of 
smaller  guns  and  the  fourth  would  be  utilised  as  a  training 
ship.  Zn  order  to  keep  within  the  Bspire's  tonnage  allot¬ 
ment,  five  smaller  4,000  ton  curisers  \mrm  to  be  scrapped. 

By  Beptember,  however,  the  British  gov^nment— in  resnonse 
to  public  demands— intimated  that  they  planned  to  also  keep 
the  five  serviceable  cruisers  designated  for  slavage. 

Stressing  increased  world  tensicms  and  pointing  out  that  the 
Cabinet  had  pledged  to  build  up  to  seventy  cruisers  (scrapping 
the  five  ships  would  reduce  the  Noyal  Navy  to  forty-eight 
cruisers) ,  London  sought  private  o^nsultations  with  Washington 
for  a  solution  to  the  problem  without  recourse  to  Article  21. 
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"We  are  reluctant  to  attempt  to  invoke  the  escalator  clause 
in  this  matter,"  Sir  Robert  Craige  declared, 

because,  on  a  narrow  interpretation  of  Article  21,  we 
must  first  be  able  to  affirm  that:  the  'new  construction* 
by  other  powers  is  of  a  character  materially  to  affect 
our  national  security.  Whether  our  security  has  keen 
so  affected  is  a  point  on  which  there  might,  for  certain 
technical  reasons,  be  a  divergence  of  view,  and,  pending 
any  understanding  on  this  matter  with  their  cosignatories. 
His  Majesty's  Government  consider  it  of  great  importance 
to  take  no  action  which  might  conceivably  be  held  to 
strain  the  obligations  assumed  by  this  country  under  the 
treaty 

The  Roosevelt  administration  responded  unsympathetically 
to  both  British  proposals  regarding  cruisers.  At  c.  meeting  of 
officials  from  the  State  and  Navy  departments  on  August  25 
it  was  decided  not  to  accept  the  original  proposal  to  convert 
the  four  Hawkins ;  moreover,  the  Americans  also  decided  to 
exercise  CheTt  right  under  Article  17  of  the  1930  Treaty  to 
retain  19,000  tons  of  over-age  destroyers  by  transferring  ten 
per  cent  of  their  allotment  frexa  type  "B"  cruisers.  Before 
this  initial  objection  to  British  plans  could  be  registered, 
however,  Hull  was  confronted  w5th  the  second  request  for 
retention  of  the  five  additional  cruisers.  In  the  exchange 
that  followed,  the  Secretary  questioned  the  adiniss ability  of 
the  British  plan  for  converting  the  three  Hawkins  cruisers 
although  he  accepted  reclassification  of  the  fourth  as  a 
training  vessel  even  though  no  formal  provisions  existed  for 
such  action.  Moreover,  he  refused  to  consider  London's  request 
for  special  consideration  regarding  retention  of  cruisers  be¬ 
cause  this  country  had  no  over-age  cruiser  tonnage  and  he  would 
not  sponsor  any  transaction  where  "the  position  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  Japan  and  Great  Britain  will  be  adversely 
affected."  How  England  would  handle  the  Hawkins  transfer  the 
Secretary  left  for  London  to  determine  although  he  hoped  that 
it  would  "be  affected  in  such  a  manner  that  this  Government 
will  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  a  formal  objection;"  but 
he  did  insist  that  retention  of  the  five  smaller  cruisers 
must  be  through  recourse  to  Article  21.^^ 

Before  the  year  was  out  the  Americans  formally  announced 
the  transfer  and  retention  of  19,000  tons  of  destroyers 
(November  5) ,  and  the  British  invoked  the  escalator  clause  to 
protect  their  five  small  cruisers  (December  24) The  Admiralty 
also  informed  Washington,  rather  coolly,  that  they  were  re¬ 
placing  the  7.5-inch  guns  on  their  three  Hawkins  class  cruiserai 
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with  €.  1-inch  weapons  trtiich  brought  than  into  oonfomity  with 
the  Treaty. 

Xn  193t  the  United  States  sought  relief  froai  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  capital  ships  contained  in  the  1936  Naval  Treaty 
on  the  basis  of  reports  of  new  Japanese  battleship  con¬ 
struction,  which  Tokyo  would  neither  confirm  nor  deny,  that 
exceeded  the  displacement  and  armament  limitations  of  35,000 
tons  and  l€-inch  rifles.  (In  December,  1941  the  Imperial 
Navy  commissioned  the  Yamato  and  the  following  August  her 
sister  ship,  the  Musasni— ihose  superbattleships  displaced 
€4,000  tons  and  carried  18.1-ihch  guns.  A  third  ship  of  this 
class  was  converted  during  construction  into  an  aircraft 
carrier.)  This  decision  raised  three  ancillary  problems: 
first,  the  most  propitious  legal  sMthod  to  employ — whether 
to  invoke  Article. 25  or  26 1  second,  the  form  and  extent  this 
escalation  should  take— whether  it  should  be  done  unilaterally 
or  mutually  and  whether  it  should  be  "open”  or  whether  a  new 
tonnage^limit  should  be  seti  and  third,  the  consequences  this 
action  irould  have  on  European  construction.  Ultimately,  the 
second  and  third  consideration  became  intertwined  and  shaped 
the  final  outcome. 

In  Washington  the  State  Department  initially  preferred  to 
utilize  Article  26— a  change  of  circumstances  materially  af¬ 
fecting  the  national  security  of  a  high  contracting  party — as 
the  basis  for  escalation  by  citing  the  refusal  of  Japan  to 
supply  Information  concerning  its  construction.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  held  that  the  United  States'  use  of  Article  25 — the 
authorization,  construction  or  acquisition  by  a  nation  not 
a  party  to  the  treaty  of  a  warship  not  in  conformity  with 
treaty  restrictions  and  limitations — might  raise  serious 
objections  because  it  did  not  possess  "completely  convincing 
evidence"  that  this  situation  actually  existed.  Legal  experts 
of  the  British  Admiralty,  however,  held  that  recourse  to 
Article  26  was  "impossible"  in  peace  time  and  that,  while 
the  case  did  not  "exactly  fit,"  Washington  should  neverthe¬ 
less  invoke  Article  25.  The  British  view  carried. 

The  controversy  over  the  form  and  exti  it  of  escalation 
found,  in  Washington,  Norman  Davis  and  the  Navy  at  odds  on 
several  counts.  First,  the  latter  recommended  that  America 
take  unlltaeral  action  to  escalate  because  "In  this  way  we  are 
perfectly  certain  of  complete  independence  without  outside 
agreements  to  provide  for  our  national  defense  as  we  see  fit." 
Davis,  on  the  other  hand,  favored  mutual  escalation  on  the 
grounds  that:  a)  we  had  approached  Japan  for  information 
jointly  with  England  and  thus  we  should  remain  consistent; 
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b)  "Psychologically^  •  •  .it  would  ba  a  aistaka  for  us  to  taka 
tha  Initiativa  in  dastroying  a  typa  of  naval  liaitation  for 
which  «a  had  a  distinct  patamityf*  and  c)  unilateral  and 
total  escalation  at  this  tiaa  "would  sake  tha  future  nego¬ 
tiation  of  a  disaraanant  treaty  infinitely  aora  difficult." 

To  Davis  tha  only  way  out  of  tha  currant  araanants  race, 
short  of  war,  was  through  disaraaaant  and  thus  Aaarica  ihould 
not  prejudice  tha  possibility  of  its  future  success.  The 
second  point  of  contention  was  over  tha  actual  extant  of 
escalation  I  tha  Navy  urged  ranoving  restrictions  on  all  types 
of  warships  but  With  the  expressed  intention  of  exceeding 
treaty  linits  only  in  capital  ship  construction,  while 
Davis  held  that  the  United  States  should  renounce  restrictions 
only  for  those  types  that  it  was  planning  to  build.  The  heat 
of  this  intra-government  debate  suiy  be  gauged  by  Davis' 
closing  thrust!  "As  the  Navy  is  building  as  fast  as  it  can 
at  the  moment  the  question  of  regaining  a  theoretical  freedom 
is  no  longer  a  technical  matter  to  be  decided  by  naval  of¬ 
ficers,  but  bec<XDes  a  matter  of  high  policy  where  the  civilian 
branch  must  remain  supreme."^* 


The  State  Department  proceeded  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  Davis  and  attempted  to  gain  mutual  approval  for  lifting  all 
restrictions  on  only  capital  ships.  This  proposal  for  "open" 
capital  ship  construction,  ho%rever,  encountered  strenuous 
objection  in  London  where  the  Foreign  Office  and  Admiralty 
weighed  naval  armaments  not  only  in  terms  of  Pacific,  but 
also  Continental  seapower.  At  this  point  they  were  joined 
by  French  officials  who  likewise  dreaded  the  implications  of 
"open"  escalation.  As  Paris  saw  the  issue,  "Great  Britain 
'•as  tied  by  special  treaties,  to  which  France  had  consented, 
with  Russia  and  Germany.  If  Britain  should  now  resume 
qualitative  freedom  in  building,  Russia  and  Bermany  might 
well  follow  suit  not  to  mention  Italy.  France  would  have  to 
base  her  building  program  on  action  taken  by  Germany  and  Italy." 
To  meet  this  threat  the  British,  with  French  support,  mustered 
dipl(xnatlc  pressure  to  get  the  United  States  to  agree  to  a  new 
40,000-ton  capital  ship  ceiling  with  no  change  in  armaments. 

In  Washington  officials  again  shifted  ground  and  set  tlielr 
absolute  minimum  at  45,000  tons,  while  agreeing  to  keep  the 
current  16-inch  restrictions  on  guns.  Repeated  efforts  by  the 
British  to  lower  the  displacement  limit  failed  to  move 
the  Roosevelt  administration  and,  subsequently,  the  45,000  ton 
figure  became  the  new  limit  when  the  Americans  threatened 
unilateral  escalation  to  secure  thbir  position. 


The 
June  30, 
Britain, 


formal  statement  of  escalation  came  in  a  protocol 
1938,  signed  jointly  by  the  United  States,  Great 
and  France.^® 


of 
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Dispute  over  Gun  Eleyatiion.  The  only  major  technical 
dispute  to  emerge  under  the  Washington  Five  Power  Naval 
Treaty  hinged  on  Interpretation  of  its  qualitative  restric¬ 
tions  and  revolved  around  whether  the  "spirit"  or  the  "letter" 
of  the  treaty  governed  naval  practices.^'  It  was  triggered 
by  the  United  States  Navy's  determination,  over  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  British  and  ultimately  the  Department  of  State,  to 
raise  the  gun  elevation— so  as  to  increase  the  firing  range— 
of  its  retained  capital  ships.  This  episode  demonstrated 
the  need  of  formal  machinery  to  resolve  questions  of  technior 
cal  interpretation. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edwin  Denby,  appearing  before  the 
House's  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  January  22,  1923, 
conveyed  the  impression  that  the  British  had  recently  begun 
increasing  the  elevation  of  the  turret  guns  of  their  battle¬ 
ships.  Therefore,  the  Secretary  asked  for  $6,500,000  to 
modernize  similar  American  vessels  by  Increasing  their 
elevation,  adding  deck  armor  as  protection  against  aerial 
attack,  and  adding  "blisters"  to  protect  against  submarines. 
Hughes  meanwhile  had  publicly  endorsed  the  Navy's  plan  on 
the  grounds  that  "in  a  considerable  number  of  British  ships 
bulges  have  been  fitted,  elevation  of  turret  guns  increased, 
and  turret- loading  arrangements  modified  to  conform  to  in- 
. creased  elevation.* 

On  March  5,  1923,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Washington,  protested  to  Hughes  of  what  he  considered 
erroneous  Information  concerning  British  naval  practices. 

When  Informed  that  the  Navy  Department's  statements  had 
actually  been  verified  by  American  naval  officers  and  the 
Naval  Attache  in  London,  the  Ambassador  declared  that  these 
officers  must  have  been  mistaken.  Minor  modifications  had 
been  made  to  gun  sites  to  permit  effective  use  of  the  maxim 
elevation  for  which  the  mounting  had  been  designed;  however, 
this  work  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  1916.  Geddes 
declared  "categorically"  that  the  elevation  of  British  capital 
ships  had  not  been  altered  since  they  were  initially  com¬ 
missioned  and  that  additional  deck  armor  had  not  been  pro¬ 
vided.  In  view  of  this,  the  Ambassador  osked  Hughes  to  place 
the  facts  before  the  American  public.^” 

Hughes  accepted  the  British  statement  and  five  days  later 
apologized  publicly.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  immediately 
followed  suit  declaring  that  the  $6,500,000  appropriated  for 
elevating  the  guns  of  thirteen  battleships  would  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  until  directed  by  Congress.  Nonetheless  Denby  still 
insisted  that  a  disparity  existed  although  "it  is  not  so  great 
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as  was  then  supposed. 

The  Japanese  government  did  not  view  the  gun  elevation 
issue  with  the  same  alarm.  In  a  conversation  on  May  3,  1923 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington  informed  Hughes  that 
his  government  believed  formal  negotiations  on  the  issue 
were  unnecessary.  The  Japanese  felt  that  there  was  danger, 
should  the  discussion  be  unsuccessful,  that  they  "might  tend 
to  impair  the  cordial  understanding  which  was  happily  the 
result  of  the  Washington  Conference.”  Nonetheless  the  Jap¬ 
anese  government  desired  informally  and  confidentially,  to 
make  its  position  clear  on  the  subject: 

Many  things  might  be  done  which  would  increase  the 
actual  capacity  for  offensive  action  in  the  case  of  a 
battleship  which,  nevertheless,  were  not  prohibited 
by  the  Naval  Treaty.  The  treaty  makers,  very  wisely, 
had  not  attempted  to  deal  with  all  these  things,  but 
had  established  certain  general  standards  for  their 
capital  ships.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  two  new 
ships  were  to  be  built  by  England  and  certain  ships 
were  to  be  completed  by  the  United  States,  but  there 
was  no  attempt  to  define  all  the  particulars  that  went 
to  make  up  the  offensive  power  of  the  ships  or  just 
what  should  be  done.  Probably  no  agreement  could  have 
been  reached  about  such  details  and  so  the  treaty 
merely  dealt  with  certain  standards  which  were  deemed 
to  be  practically  sufficient  without  attempting  to 
prescribe  limitations  as  to  everything  that  went  into 
the  actual  fighting  capacity  of  the  ships. 

It  was  the  Japanese  government's  position,  in  light  of  these 
considerations,  that  a  change  in  gun  elevation  was  not  in 
violation  of  the  treatyw 

The  following  year  the  British  government  once  more 
became  annoyed  when  United  States  naval  authorities  again 
asked  for  authority  to  utilize  the  funds  already  appro¬ 
priated  to  increase  the  elevation  of  the  turret  guns  on 
thirteen  capital  ships.  The  British  protested  that  Chapter  2, 
Part  III,  Section  1  (D)  of  the  Naval  Treaty  prohibited, 
subject  to  certain  exceptions  expressly  provided  for,  any 
reconstruction  of  retained  capital  ships  except  to  provide 
for  defense  against  air  and  submarine  attack.  It  was  their 
view  that  "an  increase  in  the  elevation  of  yturret  guns  of 
capital  ships  cannot  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
means  of  defense  against  air  and  submarine  attack."  While 
protesting  that  an  increase  in  gun  elevation  was  not  permissable 
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under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  British  felt  that 
the  dispute  laid  bare  "a  larger  aspect  of  the  question." 
Apart  from  the  legal  interpretations  of  the  treaty,  the 
British  claimed  that  the  American  plan  violated  the  "spirit" 
of  the  Washington  naval  treaty — that  is,  as  the  Preamble 
declares,  "to  reduce  the  burdens  of  competition  in  armaments. 
It  was  London's  contention  that  if  the  /aner  Lean '  s  perni  sl.od 
with  their  plan  of  modernization,  then  they  and  tlio  Japanese 
would  have  to  follow  suit  and  "t^e  peoples  of  the  three 
countries  concerned  would  have  to  support  the  great  expendi¬ 
tures  involved,  while  the  relative  position  of  the  three 
fleets  would  not  be  materially  affected  by  the  alterations." 

Secretary  Denby  defended  the  navy's  position  on  the  gun 
elevation  issue  in  a  letter  to  Hughes,  here  the  Ncivy  Secre¬ 
tary  declared  that  it 

is  my  very  firm  belief  that  a  decision  adverse  to  our 
right  to  increase  the  elevation  of  the  turret  guns  of 
13  of  our  present  capital  ships  would  permanentJ /  and 
irrevocavly  consign  our  present  capital-ship  fleet  to 
a  position  of  insuperable  inferiority  to  the  British 
capital-ship  fleet.  Such  a  position  of  inferiority 
was  never  contemplated  by  the  terms  or  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Washington  treaty.  Equality  in  capital-ship 
strengths  of  the  American  and  British  fleets  was  the 
basis  and  backbone  of  that  treaty.  No  other  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  intent  of  the  treaty  is  possible. 

It  was  Denby 's  belief  that  the  British  fleet  enjoyed  "a 
very  marked  superiority  in  the  niomber  of  ships  that  may  be 
brovight  into  action  at  the  moderate  and  decisive  ranges 
between  21,000  and  24,000  yards."  This  superiority,  ho 
believed,  was  reflected  in  a  statistical  analysis  which 
revealed ; 


Range  in  yards 

No.  of  British 
ships  in  action 

No.  of  American 
ships  in  action 

24,000 

13 

10 

23,000 

20 

10 

22,000 

20 

12 

21,000 

20 

18 

"I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  you  the  very  grave  import  of 
these  comparisons,"  he  concluded.  Denby  justified  usina  the 
British  navy  for  purposes  of  comparisons  pointing  out  that 
since  naval  strengths  were  always  relative,  and  not  absolute, 
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such  comparison  was  obviously  unavoidable.  Although  capital 
ship  parity  had  been  extended  to  British  and  American  fleets 
in  the  Five  Power  Treaty,  he  claimed  that  "at  present  there 
is  no  parity... but  rather  a  very  great  superiority  of  the 
British  ships  fleet  at  vital  and  presumably  decisive  ranges.” 

On  August  3,  1924  the  British  Ambassador  once  again  drew 
Hughes'  attention  to  the  gun  elevation  issue.  The  British 
protested  the  misstatements  of  fact  that  had  appeared  in  the 
American  press:  specifically  they  pointed  to  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  (July  31,  1924)  wnich  declared  that  "It 
is  assured  that  both  Great  Britain  and  Japan  have  elevated 
some  of  their  big  guns  since  the  Treaty  became  effective; 
but  this  has  been  denied  and  the  point  is  in  doubt."  This 
misinformation  the  British  found  alarming  because  it  inspired 
even  more  erroneous  reports  in  other  newspapers . 

Hughes'  reply  on  November  29  defended  the  legal  right  of 
the  Americans  to  carry  out  their  modernization ,, but  defereed 
the  British  interpretation  of  the  "spirit"  of  the  pact. 

While  pointing  out  that  gun  elevation  was  not  defined  in  the 
treaty,  he  informed  the  British  that  as  a  measure  of  practical 
economics  he  did  not  believe  Congress  would  appropriate  funds 
for  this  purpose.  While  the  issue  did  pass  from  sight  and 
the  impression  is  given  that  Congress  failed  to  provide  the 
necessary  money,  the  Navy  apparently  went  ahead  with  its 
program  for,  according  to  a  stat:ement  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  1930,  the  elevations  of  guns  on 
four  capital  ships  had  been  accomplished . 

In  retrospect  this  exchange  between  London  and  Washington 
pointed  out  the  near  impossibility  in  writing  a  "fool-proof" 
arms  limitation  contract.  For,  as  the  Japanese  government 
pointed  out,  negotiations  could  not  successfully  resolve 
every  technical  difference  of  the  armaments  under  question: 
to  attempt  this  would  be  to  guarantee  that  no  treaty  would 
emerge.  Consequently,  international  agreements  must  compro¬ 
mise  elements  both  of  the  "letter"  and  "spirit"  in  that  order; 
the  letter  of  the  treaty  laying  down  general  specification 
whose  technicalities  must  be  interpreted  by  the  spirit.  It 
would  seem  that  both  Anglo-Saxon  governments  errored  in 
attempting  to  base  their  claims  on  the  letter,  when  at  contest 
was  fundamentally  the  spirit,  of  the  Five  Pov’er  Treaty.  All 
this  aside,  the  fact  at  issue  was  a  matter  which  would  be 
automatically  eliminated  as  the  older  battleships  were  replaced 
in  accordance  with  treaty  stipulations.  As  Richard  Hooker 
has  noted : 
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The  joint  blunder  served  to  magnify  the  issue  and  to 
develop  in  the  United  States  suspicions  of  the  British 
attitude  towards  the  maintenance  of  equality,  even  in 
those  ships  in  which  the  Washington  treaty  had  de¬ 
finitely  sought  to  establish  equality.  The  official 
mishandling  of  the  issue  helped  to  assure  an  audience 
to  ignorant  or  malicious  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  who  made  disturbing  charges  that,  in  different 
ways,  the  provisions  of  the  Washington  treaty  were  being 
' evaded ' . 

Donald  Myers  has  argued  that  the  dispute  additionally 
revealed  a  weakness  in  the  treaty  which  failed  to  provide 
the  formal  machinery  for  handling  such  problems  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  "The  contemplated  change  was  not  illegal  under  the 
treaty,"  he  has  written,  "but  would  have  disturbed  the  balance 
of  strength.  The  incident,  particularly  in  its  public  airing, 
left  an  impression  which  might  well  have  justified  formal 
examination  if  any  machinery  under  the  treaty  had  been  provid¬ 
ed  for  investigating  complaints . 
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Chapter  20 :  Footnotes 

^  For  the  background  of  this  arrangement,  see  Earl  S. 
Pomeroy,  "American  Policy  Respecting  the  Marshalls,  Carolines, 
and  Marianas,  1898-1941,"  Pacific  Historical  Review  (Feb. 

1948),  pp.  43-53;  and  Russell  H.  Fifield,  "Disposal  of  the 
Carolines,  Marshalls  and  Marianas  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference," 
American  Historical  Review  (Apr.  1946),  pp.  472-79. 

2 

Such  conclusions  may  be  drawn  form  Gerald  E.  Wheeler, 
Prelude  to  Pearl  Harbor  (1963),  pp.  87-89;  and  Dorothy  Borg, 
United  States  and  the  Far  Eastern  Crisis,  1933-1938  (1964)  , 
ch.  VIII. 

^  See  Nicholas  Efimenco,  "Imperialism  and  the  League 
Experiment  with  the  Mandate  System,"  unpublished  Ph.O.  thesis 
(University  of  Minnesota,  1948) ,  pp.  366-85. 

^  "Mandate  for  the  German  possessions  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Lying  North  of  the  Equator,"  in  Terms  of  League  of 
Nations  Mandates  (1926).  C.  216. M. 77. 1926. VI.  C.P.M.  5?!. 

^  F.R. :  Peace  Conf.  1919,  IV,  358. 

®  Merlo  J.  Fu8e>,  Charles  Evans  Hughes  (1951)  , 

II,  449-50.  Admiral  W.S.  Pye,  testifying,  before  the 
Army's  Pearl  Harbor  Hearing  Board,  complained  that  the  Navy 
Department  had  been  after  the  State;. Department  for  nearly 
twenty  years  to  get  permission  for  American  ships  to  visit 
the  mandates  but  that  the  "State  Department  never  stood  up 
for  our  rights."  •  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  (1946),  pt.  27, 
p . 55s . 

7 

Wheeler,  Prelude  to  Pearl  Harbor,  p.  88:  also  see 
Huntington  Gilchrist,  "The  Japanese  Islands:  Annexation  of 
Trusteeship?"  Foreign  Affairs,  (July,  1944),  pp.  635-42. 

Q 

Wheeler,  Prelude  to  Pearl  Harbor,  pp.  88-89. 

®  Ibid. ,  p.  89. 

See  Willieun  L.  Neumann,  "Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Japan,  1913-1933,"  Pacific  Historical  Review  (May,  1953), 
pp.  147-48. 

F.R. ,  1926,  I,  87-88. 
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12  See  Richard  Dean  Burns,  "Origins  of  the  United 
States'  Inspection  Policy:  1926-46,"  Disarmeunent  and  Arms 
Control  (Spring,  1964),  pp.  157-68. 

13  Wheeler,  Prelude  to  Pearl  Harbor,  p.  87;  Earl  S. 
Pomeroy,  Pacific  Outpost  (1951),  p.  106; Borg,  The  Far 
Eastern  Crisis,  p.  241. 


1^  Wheeler,  Prelude  to  Pearl  Harbor,  p.  88.  The  Navy 
tried  unsuccessfully  again  in  1936  to  gain  permission  to 
visit  the  mandates,  see,  F.R.  Japan:  1931-1941,  I,  307-9. 

1929,  III,  256-61.  See  also  Pearl  Harbor 
Attack,  pt.  28,  pp.  1589-90. 

F.R.,  1934,  III,  664,  681;  and  F.R.,  1936,  IV, 

984-92. 

1^  Pomeroy,  Pacific  Outpost,  p.  102. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  120,  123. 

Permanent  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  Minutes  of  the  22nd  Session,  November  3  to  December 
6,  1932,  ppri79-259'. -  - 

20 

Mandates  Commission,  Minutes  of  the  26th  Session, 
October  29  to  November  12,  1934,  pp.  89-94,  206. 


^1  Mandates  Commission,  Minutes  of  the  27th  Session, 

June  3  to  June  18,  1935,  p.  20TT  The  Norwegian  Commissioner 
declared  the  explanations  offered  by  the  Japanese  repre¬ 
sentative  had  been  "most  unconvincing."  League  of  Nations, 
Sixteenth  Ordinary  Session  of  the  Assembly,  Sixth  Committee, 
Provisional  Minutes,  Fourth  Meeting,  September  18,  1935,  p.  17. 

See  Paul  H.  Clyde,  Japan's  Pacific  Mandates  (1935) , 
pp.  167,  170,  203-4.  The  Paciric  Islands  Monthly  on 
February  21,  1935  reported,  in  pari,  that:  Trlvate  advices 
which  we  have  received  through  various  channels  during  re¬ 
cent  weeks  indicate  extraordinary  naval  and  aviation  activi¬ 
ties  by  the  Japanese  in  the  Mandated  Islands  (Marshalls, 
Carolines  and  Mariannes)  .  Some  of  the  latest  types  of 
destroyer-cruisers  have  been  seen  there,  carrying  mysterious 
equipment. .. .Much  'mysterious'  Cargo  is  arriving  and  being 
stowed  away."  State  Department  Files,  862101/315,  National 
Archives. 


23  Letter,  Hull  to  Pittman,  January  31,  1935.  State 
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Uepartroent  Files,  793.94/6860,  National  Archives. 

24 


p.  .468. 


Pomeroy,  Pacific  Outpost,  pp.  102-3 
Efimenco,  "League  Experiment  With  The  Nandate  System,* 


26 


Pomeroy,  Pacific  Outpost,  p.  103.  Pomeroy,  pp.  101-9, 


:pos 

and  Borg,  The  Far  Eastern  ^iels,~ch.  VXXI,  list  the  more 
familiar  o^  thse  charges i  however,  Pomeroy  examined  these 
charges  critically  «d&ile  Borg  does  not.  Willard  Price  in 
Pacific  Advyture  (1936)  describes  the  native  follcwsys  and 
scenery  he  found  in  his  1936  trip  through  the  mandatesi 
however,  during  World  War  ZZ  he  suddenly  recalled  evidence  and 
suspicions  of  illegal  "fortifications*  in  his  Japan's 
Islands  of  Mystery  (1944),  pp.  121-28.  AsMlia  Earhart's  mother 
became  convinced  ihat  the  Japanese  had  Icilled  Iter  daughter 
(an  other  myth  still  occasionally  revived  in  pulp  magasines) 
while  she  was  on  a  mission  through  the  madates  for  the  United 
States  government,  see  Mw  Yoric  T^ies,  July  25,  1949.  Even  more 
bixarre  accounts  of  American  suspicions  can  be  found  in  Ellis 
M.  Zacharias,  Secret  Missions  (1946),  p.  40,  and  Holland  N. 

Smith  and  Percy  Finch.  coraTand  Brass  (1949) ,  p.  56. 
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Pomeroy,  Pacific  Odtpost,  p.  103. 
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Department  of  State,  Dispatoh  No.  296,  Tolcyo, 

21,  1933,  File  862  i. 01/252,  National  Archives. 

Joseph  C.  Grew,  Ten  Years  in  Japan,  (1944),  p.  14. 

Sumner  Welles,  The  Time  for  Decision  (1944),  p.  286. 

New  York  Times,  Aug.  30,  1945. 


32 


Pusey,  Hughes,  IZ,  450.  State  Department  files  in 


the  National  Archives  do  not  reveal  this  certainty. 
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34 


Pomeroy,  Pacific  Outpost,  pp.  104,  105. 


As  late  as  the  summer  of  1941  American  military 
officials  asked  for  an  aerial  reconnaisance  of  the  mandates, 
a  project  that  was  still  being  developed  when  the  war  came 
to  the  Pacific.  For  information  about  the  entrance  to  the 
powerful  Japanese  naval  and  air  base  at  Palau,  the  Americans 
in  1945  had  to  utilize  observations  made  by  the  British  in 
1783.  And  finally,  American  naval  officials  testified  time 
and  again  that  they  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  in  this 
region.  Ibid.,  p.  107;  Philip  A.  Growl  and  Edmund  G.  Love, 
Seizure  of  the  Gilberts  and  Marshalls  (1955),  p.  206. 
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Thomas  Wilds,  "How  Japan  Fortified  the  Mandated 
Islands,"  United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  (April, 
1955)  ,  p.  4TrZ~.  Mr.  Wiids  conducted  this  research  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  studies  of  Japanese  operations  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II  for  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History, 
U.S.  Army.  In  this  office's  General  Reference  Collection  may 
be  found  a  112-page,  documented  ms.  (n.d.)  by  Wilds  on  Jap¬ 
anese  fortification  and  garrison  forces  in  the  Mandates. 
Additional  documentation  of  his  conclusions  may  be  found  in 
Philip  A.  Crowl,  Campaign  in  the  Mariannas  (1960),  chs.  I, 

II,  and  IV,  and  bibliographical  note,  pp.  459-64;  and  in 
Crowl  and  Love,  Seizure  of  the  Gilberts  and  Marshalls,  pp. 
206-13,  339-43,  and  bibliographical  note,  pp.  377-81. 


Ibid. ,  pp.  402-3. 

37 

International  Military  Tribuanl  for  the  Far  East, 
Proceedings,  pp.  39,  43,  204-16,  408-15. 

38 

Department  of  State,  Dispatch  No.’  1179,  February  21, 
1935,  file  862.01/313,  National  Archives. 

39 

Los  Angeles  Times,  June  19,  1966.  The  Particular 
case  involved  South  Africa's  mandate  over  South-West  Africa. 
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p.  402. 
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Wilds,  "How  Japan  Fortified  the  Mandated  Island;," 


Roberta  Wohlstetter,  Pearl  Harbor;  Warning  and 


Decision  (1962) ,  p.  392. 


42 


43 


Wheeler,  Prelude  to  Pearl  Harbor,  p.  89,  fn.  38. 


Ltr.,  Commander  L.D.  Libenow  (USN,  ret.)  to  R.D. 
Burns,  Mar.  11,  1965. 


44  Lord  CHatfield,  It  Might  Happen  Again,  p.  32. 

2,.B.£.P.  ,  Ser.  3,  IV,  628-37;  D.B.F.P.  ,  Ser .  D, 

IV,  349-50;  Templewood,  Nine  Troubled  Years .  p.  147. 

Hector  C.  Bywater,  "The  Coming  Struggle  for  Sea 
Power,"  Current  History.  (October,  1934),  p.  13. 

F.R.,  1936.  I,  147. 

For  an  account  of  the  utilization  of  the  escalator 
clause,  see  F.R.  ,  1936 .  I,  132-59;  and  S.I..A.  ,  1936 .  pp.  107-9. 
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F.R.  y  1936y  I,  134-36.  Unforseen  at  the  time, 
this  transaction  made  possible  the  Anglo-American  "destroyer 
deal"  of  1940. 

Ibid.,  pp.  136-38,  156,  158. 

Ibid. ,  p.  139. 

Ibid. ,  pp.  141-43;  149-50. 

F.R. ,  1938 ,  I,  891-917;  an  explanation  of  the  British 
interpretation  is  found  on  900-1. 

Ibid. ,  pp.  896-97. 

Ibid.,  p.  892,  902,  907-8,  913. 

5®  D.B.F.P.  3er,  3,  IV,  628-37. 


'  Another  apparent  misunderstanding  emerged,  this  time 
concerning  British  capital  ship  tonnage,  during  the  naval 
conferemce  at  Geneva  in  1927.  American  naval  officers 
were  "all  considerably  surprised. .. to  learn  that  the  actual 
standard  tonage  of  these  /British  capital^/  ships  was  very 
much  greater  than  we  had  heretofore  supposed.:  Aparently 
this  came  about  when  British  tonnage  figures  in  the  Five 
Power  Naval  Treaty  were  submitted  in  so-called  legend  tons. 

The  disparity  1927,  meant  that  after  the  Rodney  and  Nelson 
were  completed  and  the  four  ships  of  the  Thunderer  and  King 
George  class  were  scrapped,  the  British  standard  tonnage  on 
capital  ships  "would  be  607,950  tons  and  the  American" 
figure  on  the  same  basis  6f  measurement  "would  be  511,945 
tons — a  ratio  to  us  of  6:5.  This  information  constituted 
"to  date... the  greatest  surprise  that  we  have  had,:  one 
American  officer  noted.  Original  Diary  of  Frank  H.  Schofield, 
Naval  Advisor,  American  Delegation;  Geneva  Armament  Con¬ 
ference,  1927,"  (written  by  Admiral  F.H.  Schofield,  now  in 
the  U.S.  .Navy's  General  Board  files),  p.  14.  As  quoted  in 
B.S.  Custer,  "The  Geneva  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of 
Naval  Armament,  1927,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis  (Georgetown 
University,  1948),  p.  78. 

Also  some  friction  was  created  by  American  proposals 
that  conversion  of  coal-burning  battleships  to  oil  be  iper^ 
mitted  by  the  treaty.  Here  agian  the  British  protested,  in 
1924,  and  their  voice  carried.  Hector  C.  Bywater,  Navies 
and  Nations  (1927),. p.  168. 
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statement  the  British  had  publicly  denied  that  they  had,  or 
were  planning  to,  increase  the  gun  elevation  of  their  ships; 
nor  had  any  deck  armor  been  added  since  the  signing  of  the 
naval  treaty. 

59 

Ibid . ,  pp.  30-32.  Elsewhere,  the  Navy  Department 
stated  "Congress  was  informed  erroneously  but  with  candid 
intent  that  the  guns  of  the  British  fleet  had  had  their 
elevations  similarly  increased."  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Navy,  1923 ,  p.  114. 

F.R. ,  1923,  I,  32-33. 

F.R./  1924,  I,  9-13,  628. 

Ibid . ,  pp.  13-14.  Senate,  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  London  Naval  Treaty  of  1930,  71st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 
(1930)  ,  p.  8. 
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Richard  Hooker,  "The  Geneva  Naval  Conference," 

Yale  Review,  (Jan.,  1928),  pp.  268-70. 

Donald  Myers,  World  Disarmeiment  (1932)  ,  p.  239. 
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